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analysis of State education agency (SEA) procedures and the impact of 
these procedures on special education services and practices within 
the targeted facilities. The anaaysis draws upon a variety of 
sources, including case studies of e-ght states (California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Lou: -»iana. New Jersey, Ohio and South 
Crrolina), a survey of 30 SEA special education divisions, a survey 
of 1,941 separate facilities, and case studies of 24 separate 
facilities from the case study states. Part 1 of the report focuses 
on the economic and educational context and the structure of state 
special education systems. Part 2 deals with SEA procedures for 
special education funding, standard's, monitoring, technical 
assistance, in-service training, program development, and 
dissemination activities. Part 3 discusses factors affecting 
educational practice at separate facilities, specifically: changes in 
student population and mission; factors aiffecting programs, such as 
individualized education and transition plans, changes in life skills 
and vocational education, increased use of treatment and behavioral 
goals in educational programming, and program evaluation; factors 
affecting facility staffing, such as staff development and staff 
evaluation; and factors affecting student integration and parental 
involvement. Three technical appendices review the study methodology, 
and 15 references are included. (JDD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The 1983 and 1986 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) 
directed the U.S. Secretary of Education to report to Congress on "an analysis and evaluation 
of the efifectiveness of procedures undertaken by each State education agency, local education 
agency, and intermediate educational unit to improve programs of instruction for handicapped 
children and youth in day and residential facilities." The Study of Programs of Instruction for 
Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential Facilities was conducted in response 
to that requirement 

There were four speciGc goals identified for the Study of Programs of Instruction for 
Handicapped ChUdren and Youth in Day and Residential Facilities: 

o To provide nationally representative estimates of the current status of 
education afforded to handicapped chUdren and youth in separate facilities 

o To describe changes in the population and services of separate facilities since 
the passage of P.L. 94-142 

o To describe procedures used by State educational agencies (SEAs) to 
improve the instructional programs at separate day and residential facUities 

o To describe the influence of State procedures on changes in facility practice, 
as well as the influence of such other factors as the procedures of local and 
intermediate education agencies 



The following design was unplemented to meet these goals: 

o A survey of separate day and residential facilities, to provide nationally 
representative estimates of the current status of education afforded to 
handicapped children and youth in these facilities and to obtain retrospective 
reports of change 

o A comparison of current survey results with certain findings from ihe 1978* 
79 OCR survey for those facilities surveyed in both, to describe changes in 
the population and services of those facilities 
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o A survey of all fifty States on the procedures used by the State education 
agencies to affect educational services at separate day and residential 
facilities, to describe the procedures currently in use 

o Case studies of selected facilities within the case study States, to describe the 
influence of State procedures on facility practices and to identify the 
influence of other factors on separate facilities 



niis volume presents the results of the analysis of State education agency (SEA) 
procedures and the impact of these procedures and other factors on special education services 
and practices wiUiin separate Eacilities. The analysis draws upon a variety of sources, including 
case studies of eight States, a nationwide Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, the Survey 
of Separate FaciUties (reported in detail in Volume II), and case studies of twenty-four separate 
facilities from within the case study States. The States selected for case studies were California, 
Connecticut, Horida, Illinois, Louisiana, New Jersey, Ohio, and South Carolina. Three separate 
facilities were selected in each State and included day and residential facilities operated by State 
and local pubUc agencies and private feciUties. All the case study facilities served students with 
mental retardation, sensory impairments, or emotional disturbance, the three handicapping 
conditions most often served in separate facilities. 

For the purposes of Uiis study, separate facilities were defined as any residential or day 
orogram exclusivety serving handicapped persons in buildings physicaUy separate from programs 
for non-handicapped age peers, at which special education services are provided during the usual 
school day. Separate facilities may be operated by local districts or intermediate units, by State 
agencies, or by private organizations. The special education services may be provided by the 
operating agency or organization, or by another agenty or organization. Students aay be placed 
in separate facilities, particularly residential facilities, primarily for reasons oUicr Uian to receive 
special education services (for example, to receive medical or psychological services or long-term 
carz). Correctional facilities and facilities such as hospitals, diagnostic centers, or treatment 
facilities wiUi average lengths of stay of less than 30 days were not considered to be separate 
facilities for the purposes of this study. 
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Special Education System and 
the Placement of Students with Handicaps 
Across the States 



As mandated by the requirements of the 1975 Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act (P.L. 94-142), all States have put into place procedures to identify and provide educational 
services to school*age residents who have physical, emotional, or cognitive impairments that 
require specially designed instruction or related services in order to beneCt fully from the 
educational process. Since the passage of P.L 94-142, the proportion of the schooi-age 
population identified as handicapped has increased, as has the total number of students receiving 
special education services. Across the nation, the proportion of the resident population ages 3 
through 21 who are servc>d in the special education system increased from 5 percent in the 1976- 
77 school year to 6.5 percent in 1986-87. The total number of handicapped students identiGed 
and reported by the States to the U.S. Department of Education increased between 1976-77 and 
1087-88 from 3,708,601 to 4,494,280 students. However, the proportion of handicapped students 
served in separate facilities over the period has generally remained stable; in both 1976-77 and 
1986-87 the proportion across all age groups was about 6 percent There is considerable State- 
by-State variation in these proportions, however. The case study States range from 3.3 to 12.7 
percent of handicapped students served in separate facilities in 1986-87. 

In most States, a broad range of agencies, both public and private, are involved in the 
provision of services, educational and/or residential, in separate facilities. In all States, local 
school districts have primary responsibility for special education, and in twenty-nine States local 
districts were reported to operate at least some separate facilities, almost all day programs. 
Some (fifteen) States also provide mechanisms for joint agreements among districts or for 
regional units (for example, at the county level) to operate separate facilities as well In twenty- 
Ove States, the State education agency (SEA) provides direct services to students with handicaps 
through the operation of separate facilities, most often residential schools for students with 
hearing or visual impairments. In all States there is one or more State agencies other than the 
SEA involved in operating separate residential facilities for persons with handicaps; in general, 
the operating agency also provides the educational program for school-age residents, although 
in some States that responsibility has been or is being transferred to local districts or 
intermediate units. Private schools for students with handicaps offer day and residential 
programs to students placed there by the local education agencies (LEAs) in all but eight States. 

All States have a subunit (division, department, or bureau) within the State education 
agency with primary responsibility for special education programs. In most States (45 out of 50) 
the SEA special education division is organized primarily by function, although many also assign 
staff to geographic regions of the State or use specialists in special education programs for 
students with particular handicapping conditions. The major activities conducted out of the SEA 
special education divisions incluc''^ administrative activities such as planning and grants 
management (an estimated median of 18 percent of staff time across the States), compliance 
monitoring (19 percent of staff time), and technical assistance, program development, and 
dissemination (42 percent of staff time). Other activities can include interagency liaison with 
other State agencies, due process and mediation, and student evaluation. 
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SEA PROCEDURES 



States have avaUable a number of procedures fo influence special education programs and 
instructional practices, with the ultimate aim of improving the education provided to students 
with handicaps in all settings, including separate facilities- These procedures include: 



o Funding (the level and distribution of entitlement and discretionary or special 
purpose grants) 

o Standards (in such areas as staff certification, student-staff ratios, class size, 
length of school day and year, and curricula or graduation requirements) 

o Monitoring (in terms of content or focus, preparation and follow-up 
activities, and sanctions or assistance associated with SEA review of facility 
records and procedures) 

o Technical assistance and training (via seminars or workshops and consultation 
with individual facilities) 

o Program development and dissemination (development, adaptation, and/or 
the distribution of curricula, instructional materials, procedural manuals, or 
information on state-of-the-art practices) 



Funding 

In almost every State, Federal, State, and local fiinds are combined to support the costs 
of special education and related services provided to students with handicaps. State special 
education finding programs have several components. The principal component is the formula 
used to distribute State funds to districts to pay for the costs of students' educational programs. 
This formula, and variations in the formula or separate mechanisms used to fund students or 
programs in separate facilities, influence primarily placement patterns rather than the educational 
programs at the facilities. That is, incentives or disincentives may exist for educational 
placements in out-of-district facilities, whether operated by other districts or intermediate units. 
State agencies, or private organizations, depending upon how districts are reimbursed and for 
which types of placements districts are financially responsible. 

There are five general funding approaches currcntiy used by States to distribute State 
fiinds to local districts: 



(1) Flat grant per teacher or classroom unit 

(2) Percentage or excess cost 

HLiv 
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(3) Percentage of teacher/personnel salaries 

(4) Weighted pupil formula 

(5) Weighted teacher/classroom unit formula 

The weighted pupil formula is used by the largest number of States (19); 12 States ut i 
a percentage or excess cost reimbursement formula; and 10 use a flat grant formula. State 
directors of special education reported that pupil weighting formulas have the potential of 
encouraging student placements in higher reimbursement categories, including separate facilities 
if these placements are reimbursed at higher rates than other types of placements. Percentage 
or excess cost formulas allow districts to be reunbursed for a portion of the costs of educating 
students with handicaps. These formulas generally do not distinguish among types of placements 
for reimbursement purposes. Thus, districts would be able to receive equivalent reimbursement 
under such a formula for a high-cost program operated by the district as for similar programs 
provided in State, private, or other separate facilities. Rat grant formulas were not reported by 
themselves to encourage the use of separate facilities; however, this formula is often 
accompanied by other hioding provisions for students served outside the district, which may 
create an incentive for out-of-district placements if the State pays a higher share of such 
placements than for programs operated by the districts. 

In many cases, the funding mechanism used by the State to distribute funds to local 
districts is not used to fund out-of-district student placements. There are five approaches used 
by States to fund such placements: 

o Direct State appropriation to the facility 

o Direct payment by the SEA to the facility, using the same formula used to 
distribute funds for LEA programs 

o Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA reimbursement to the 
LEA using the same formula used to distribute funds for LEA programs 

o Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA reimbursement to the 
LEA using a different formula than the one used to distribute funds for 
LEA programs 

o Payment to the facility by a non-education agency 
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The approaches used to fund out-of-district placements vary considerably both across 
placements within States and across States. However, the potential impact of any method for 
paying for the educational costs of outK)f-district placements is confounded by the fact that 
many of such placements are made for non-educational purposes, and by agencies other than the 
State or local education agencies. 

Most States that operate intermediate education unit or regional programs fund 
placements in these programs using the same formula used to fund district programs, generally 
with the placing district paying tuition to the intermediate or regional program and receiving 
reimbursement from the Slate. The vast majority of SEA-opcratcd residential facilities receive 
direct State appropriations for their operation, and districts little or nothing of the 
educational costs of students placed in the?' 'facilities. In almost every State, at least one SUte 
agcrry other than the SEA operates a ^jeparate residential facility. The most common method 
used for funding residential placements in othe* State agency progranu is for the placing agency 
to be responsible for residential costs, while the placing district or the SEA pays for the 
educational costs. The greatest variability in funding methods across the States pertains to 
approaches for funding private school placements. In some States, no State special education 
funding ii; provided for private school placements. The most common approach used to fund 
private placements is the direct payment of tuition by the placing district using the same or a 
different formula as is used to fund district programs. The formula can leave districts with 
greater costs for private school placements than for most in-district pro|?ams, thus serving as a 
disincentive to nonpublic school placement On the other hand, in some States, districts can 
receive an equsfl or greater reimbursement for private school compared with local district 
placements. 

Overall, the methods used by the States to fund within and out-of-district special education 
placements are not designed to impact on the programs offered by separate facilities. Rather, 
the major effect of State funding procedures, reported by State directors of special education, 
stems from their potential to influence the use of separate facilities through the operation of 
incentives and disincentives. In all cases, individual placement decisions are based on assessed 
needs of students for particular program services, with the provider selected that can best meet 
those needs. In selecting among potential providers, districts were reported to consider the 
impact of State funding formula for particular placement options on their overall costs. 

Federal funds are a source of funds frequently called upon by the States in efforts to 
improve programs, through funds provided under Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act and Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (State Operated Programs). 
A major use of EHA-B set-aside funds is the funding of special education resource or materials 
centers and technical assistance networks, while Chapter 1 funds are generally targeted toward 
supplementing personnel resources. 
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Standards and Monitoring 



A'l States establish educational standards in the areas of staff certiGcation and program 
content, to affect the quality of special education programs. These standards provide the context 
in which all education programs must operate within a State, including special education 
programs at separate facilities. Separate facilities are generally required to conform to the same 
standards for staff qualifications and program content as the special education programs that 
operate in local public schools. Thus, educational standards by themselves do not provide States 
with a unique tool for improving educational programs at separate facilities. 

Federal regulations require that SEAs monitor all educational programs within the State 
to ensure that all providers comply with Federal and State provisions and guarantee a free 
appropriate public education for all students with handicaps. The Federal requirements 
emphasize compliance wiih procedures more than program content, and as & result the 
monitoring systems designed by the States are quite similar. The monitoring of all public agency 
programs generally consists of three phases: data collection and review of documentary material, 
on-site validation and review of records (including samples of students), and reporting and 
follow-up. The greatest variation across States occurs in the last phase, in that some States use 
the reporting and follow-up phase to provide extensive technical assistance geared toward 
program improvement There is also considerable variation across the States in whether private 
school approval processes focus on the unique characteristics of the special education program 
and whether private facilities are monitored independently or in conjunction with LEA 
monitoring. 

Virtually all States reported that monitoriug had its primary impact on ensuring that 
special education programs meet minimum Federal and State regulations, and that compliance 
reviews provide opportunities to encourage program improvements. The format and content of 
monitoring instruments and procedures and the standards used in monitoring were cited as the 
most important factors in influencing the effectiveness of compliance monitoring systems. The 
authority to monitor special education programs operated by other State agencies was seen as 
a particularly powerful tool to effect change at those facilities. About half the States reported 
that monitoring focused increasingly on program content and instructional issues. States 
generally also reported that compliance monitoring was an effective method for identifying 
technical assistance needs for future dissemination and program development efforts. 



Technical Assistance. In-Service Training. Program Development, 
and Dissemination 

A traditional role of State education agencies has been to provide local education agencies 
with information and assistance in maintaining and upgrading staff expertise and skills and in 
improving instructional programs, approaches, and materials. EHA mandated that States conduct 
systematic and regular assessment of the needs for program improvement and staff development 
and formulate State-wide plans to address those needs. States also continue to engage in a 
variety of other activities designed to assist special education providers in improving services 
delivered to handicapped students. 

IILvii 
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AU States provide technical assistance and staff training services to special education 
providers through the SEA and generally also through other Sute agencies involved in the 
operation of separate fscilities. Staff at all special education programs in a State have nccess lo 
SEA staff and to special education resource/materials centers, aUhough it \, . generally noted 
that the assistance and training provided through these mechanUmt were generally of greater 
relevance to staff at local districts than to staff at separate facilities, because the nature of 
student needs and programmatic issues differs between these two types of •urograms. 

However, in some States, SEA staff and resource/materials centen are more specialized 
thai! in others and focus on programmatic issues associated with low-incidence and severe 
handicaps of more relevance to separate facilities. Also, a direct and routinized link between 
monitoring and technical assistance, when separate facilities are monitored directly by SEA 
special education staff; was also reported to be an effective method for focusing on program 
improv.'tment issues. 

Program development is a resource-intensive activity and one faat has been less 
consistenUy emphasized s a major pan the activities of SEA special education divisions. 
Resource/materials centers were reported lu be the primary producers of specialized instructional 
materials. To date. States appear to have focused Uieir program development efforts most often 
on identification and evaluation issues and on designing programs to serve severely impaired 
students and those with low-incidence handicaps. More extensive involvement in program 
development appears to be associated with the development of Statewide curriculum 
requirements and the extension of these requirements to special education. 

Dissemination of state-of-Uic-art infonnation on special education regulations, procedures, 
instructional approaches, and materials is a mandated activity for SEAs under P.L. 94-142. In 
States where resource/materials centers have major responsibility f^r technical assistance and 
training, they also usually have responsibility for dissemination. Workshops and conferences are 
the single most important vehicle for the direct involvement of SEA special educaticn divisions 
in dissemination. Workshops and conferences are typically used for transferring information on 
both instructional and procedural or regulatory issues. Staff at separate facilities are notified 
of these events, but participation was reported to vary greatly according to the topic under 
discussion. 



Changes in Student Populations 
and Mission at Separate Facilit:^ 

The numbers and characteristics of students served in separate facilities since the 
implementation of P.L 94-142 have changed substantially. Among day facilities, publicly 
operated separate programs have increased in size, while private programs have had a slight 
decrease. Among residential facilities, the opposite is true. Students with mild or moderate 
mental retardation are a smaller proportion of students in separate facilities than in -he past, 
while students with more s^ere mental retardation and emotional disturbance form larger 
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components of the population of separate schools. Separate day schools have expanded their 
services to the birth through five-year age range with early intervention and pre-school programs, 
while residential facilities serve a larger proportion of older students (ages 18 through 21) than 
previously. 

The major factor associated with these changes in student populations at separate facilities 
was a change in the orientation and services of other providers in the special education system, 
particularly an increased capacity and willingness to serve students with handicaps among local 
educational agencies. This factor was associated with the increased severity of impairment 
noted among students now enrolled in separate facilities. The deinstitutionalization movement 
affected population shifts at smaller, usually day, programs. The increased need for residential 
programs for students with emotional, behavioral, and familial problems has led to an increase 
in students at some separate facilities, often placed by non-education agencies for treatment 
rather than special education. 

The response of separate facilities to changing student popul. s has been varied, but 
includes the expansion of services to students with significant secondary handicaps and to students 
with handicaps not previously served by the facility. A number of separate facilities have also 
expanded their efforts to share staff experience, technological expertise, and instructional 
materials with local educators, parents, and other service providers. 

Changes in Educational Practice 

at Separate Facilities 
and Factors Affecting Changes 

This study used both national survey and case study data to examine changes in several 
areas of educational practice at separate facilities: 

o Programs and methods of instruction, including: 

- Transition planning 

- Vocational and life skills training 

• Integration of therapy and related services into educucional 
programming 

- Program evaluation 
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o Staffing) indue g: 



- Numbers and types of staff 

- Staff development activities 

- Staff evaluation 

o Opportunities for student interaction with nonhandicapped persons 
o Opportunities for parents to become involved in th^ir child's education 



Programs of Instruction 

Individualized education plans have become ahnost universal among separate facilities 
under the requirements in RL 94-142. Transition plans are more often developed now as well, 
although tbsy are not as prevalent as lEPs- Most formal transition planning focuses on the 
transition between the educational system and the adult world and mcludes the development not 
orJy of student skills and behaviors but also of the necessary links with adult service providers, 
residential settings, and employment opportunities. State requirements for transition plans! 
facility initiative in responding to the changing needs of more severely impaired students, and 
technical assistance provided by the SEA special education division were the most frequently 
mentioned factors in the development of transition plans and programs. 

The most frequently mentioned change m educational programming at separate facilities 
was an increased emphasis on vocational and community living preparation and training. Factors 
associated most often with this mcrease m emphasis were changes in the characteristics of the 
student population and their needs, with information and training provided by State special 
education division staff or resource/materials centers. Some separate facUities were able to use 
special funds to support new or innovative programs in this area. 

The other major area of change in educational programs at separate facilities was the 
increase in the use of therapy and related services associated with the mtegration of treatment 
and behavior modification goals into educational programming. The factor associated with these 
changes was generally the increase in the severity of impairment and the prevalence of m Jtiple 
handicapping conditions among the students at separate facilities. 

There were few substantive changes in program evaluation activities at separate facilities 
since 1975. 
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Staffing 



Most separate facilities report that instructional staff have more appropriate training than 
prior to 1975 and that more staff are certified or licens^^d* State certification standards and their 
application across the special education system were credited with this change, although the 
availability of technical assistance and training pro\aded by the SEA special education divisions 
was also a factor in increasing the quality of staff. 

Associated with changes in student needs and programmatic changes to address those 
needs, the composition of staffs at separate facilities has also changed. A substantial proportion 
of separate facilities have more vocational instructors, transition specialists, and related services 
personnel than in the past 

However, many separate facilities find it difficult to recruit and retain appropriate staff for 
their programs, particularly related-services staff (such as occupational, physical, and speech 
therapists and nurses), as well as teachers for the emotionally disturbed and teachers certified for 
more than one handicapping condition or for special education and another area of education 
(such as vocational education). In some cases, State certification requirements have made it 
harder to find staff, while competition for staff and differential salaries among types of 
educational settings have contributed to the problems of recruitment, while staff burnout 
associated with a greater severity of student impairments was the factor associated with problems 
in staff retention. 

The overall student-staff ratio at separate facilities has not changed substantially since 

1975. 

The major changes in staff development were reported to be a shift in focus from 
compliance procedures to instructional approaches, an increase in the number of opportunities 
to oarticipate in workshops or classes, and a closer relationship between staff development and 
student and staff needs. SEA-provided or supported technical assistance and information 
dissemination activities were noted most frequently as a factor associated with these changes in 
staff development. 

Staff evaluation activities are regularly conducted at most separate facilities and were not 
reported to have changed substantially since 1975. 

Opportunities for Student Integration and Parental Tnvolvement 

Most students at separate facilities do not interact with non-handicapped persons 
extensively as part of programs organized by the facility. However, most separate facilities 
regularly provide opportunities for some student involvement with nonhandicapped peers and 
with the community in which the facility is located. Over half of separate facilities reported 
increases in opportunities for student interaction with nonhandicapped peers-a change associated 
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with general societal trends in the acceptance of persons with handicaps, with programming that 
focuses on practical life skills and experiential learning, and with the dissemination of models 
for community involvement by the SEA. 

Parental inwlvement in their children's educational programs has increased signiucactly 
since the passage of P.L. 94-142, since it mandates parents' participation in placement and 
program decisions.^ However, separate facilities reported that pareotai invohrement in other 
aspects o'' students' educational careers and in parent support actKiiics ansored by the facility 
were generally only moderate at best. Facilities had increai-t, their activities that involve parents 
and staff contact with parents, as part of continued response to EHA requirements and on-staff 
initiative. 



Patterns of the Effects of SEA Procedures 
on Changes at Separate Facilities 

There is some variation in the reports of how SEA procedures have affected educational 
practices at separate facilities. In general. pubUc faciUties operated by State and local agencies 
were more ljJ:ely to report tiie effect* of SEA standards on changes in facility practices. 
Differences m the effects of SEA funding or monitoring procedures between public and private 
facilities were minor. Separate faciUties operated by local or regional public entities gave more 
credit to SEA-provided or funded technical assistance and dissemination activities for changes 
in their programs than did State-operated or private facilities. This confirms reports by SEA 
special education division staff that these SEA activities are generally oriented toward local 
district special education programs. 

There was also some difference in the effects of SEA procedures across the eight case 
study States. State standards were generally consistently reported across tiie States. However, 
facilities in Ohio and Illinois more frequently Uian othsr States mentioned monitoring as a factor 
in changes in educational practice, perhaps associated with tiie provision of technical asj»'stance 
and follow-up to monitoring. The technical assistance, training, program development, and 
dissemination activities of the SEA or of the SEA resource/materials centers were mentioned 
most frequently as factors associated with changes in Ohio. The close link between monitoring 
and technical assistance for program improvements and tiie extensive and active special education 
resource/materials network in that State may be the critical elements. 

Overall, many if not most of the changes in educational practice at separate faciliti'es are 
directly related to the changes in the number and characteristics of the students served at those 
facilities, particularly increases in the severity of impairments and the prevalence of multiple and 
secondary handicaps. Changes in staffing, staff development, program content, and instructional 
approaches were all reported to be closely related to changes in tiie student population and to 
the initiatives of facility leadership and staff in lesponding to student needs. 
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The procedures implemented by State educational agencies were also frequently mentioned ;| 

as factors in the changes at separate facilities. The implementation of State standards was ^ 

mentioned by many facilities having an impact on stafGng and sta£f development, d 

individualized education and transition plans, and parental invoWement g 

The States* special education system for technical assistance, training, program X; 
development, UiA dissemination was also frequently mentioned as a factor in changes at separate 
facilities, particularly in staff development activities and the development of life skills and 
transition programs. 

Neither monitoring nor funding was mentioned frequently as a factor that affects changes 
in educational practice at separate facilities. The focus of mcnitoring has been on compliance j 
rather than program improveii-cnt issues, although this appears to be changing, and while ftinding ' j 

levels are an important parameter within which facilities must operate, there were not many ^ 
specific funding initiatives available to support and sustain program improvements at separate ; 
facilities. 
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THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

VaUME III: 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROCEDURES AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 

PART ONE: DESIGN AND CONTEXT 



I. INTRODUCTION AND DESIGN 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) Amendments of 1983 and 1986 
required that U.S. Department of Education collect information on special 
education programs for children and youth with handicaps in separate 
facilities. The mandate called for: ''an analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of procedures undertaken by each State education agency, local 
education agency, and intermediate educational unit to improve programs of 
instruction for handicapped children and youth in day or residential 
facilities" (Section 618(f)(2)(E) of P.L. 98-199). To respond to this 
mandate, the Office of Special Education Programs awarded a contract to 
Mathematica Policy Research, Decision Resources Corporation, and the 
University of Minnesota to conduct a Study of Programs of Instruction for 
Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential Facilities. 

The facilities of concern for this study are referred to in this report 
as "separate facilities." A separate facility was defined as a residential 
or day facility exclusively serving handicapped persons in buildings 
physically separate from programs for non-handicapped age peers. Eligible 
separate facilities may be operated by the State education agency, other State 
agencies, local education agencies, county or regional agencies, or private 
organizations. However, correctional facilities and those with average 
lengths of stay of less than 30 days were excluded from this study. 

A residential separate facili ty was defined as a separate facility at 
which at least some handicapped persons reside arid at which at least some 
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students age 0 ' 22 receive educational services on the grounds of the 
facility during the usual school day. The special education services at these 
facilities nay be provided by the operating agency or by another agency. It 
is important to note, with regard to residential schools or facilities, that 
many students are placed primarily for reasons other than to receive special 
education services. These placement decisions may be made to provide 
relatively short-term medical or psychological treatments or long-term 
residential care which could continue indefinitely. ; eparate dav school or 
facility was defined as a separate facility at which no handicapped persons 
reside at which students age 0 to 22 receive educational services during 
the usual school day. 

There were four specific research p;oals of the Study of Prcjraii..; of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facilities: 

0 To provide nationally representative estimates of the current 
status of education afforded to handicapped children and youth 
in separate facilities ^ 

0 To describe changes in the population and services of separate 
facilities since the passage of p.L. 94-142 

° iJr*''^^^/^''® procedures used by State educational agencies 
15EASJ to improve the instructional programs at separate day 
and residential facilities *^ ^ 

0 To describe the influence of State procedures on changes in 
facility practice, as well as the influence of other factors 
such as the procedures of local and intermediate education 
agencies. 
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This voluM of the final report for the Study of Prograns of Instruction 
for Handicapped Chllidren and Youth In Day and Residential Facilities presents 
the results of the analysis of SEA procedures and their lipact on special 
education services within separate facilities. The remainder of this chapter 
details the research questions addressed by the analysis and describes the 
data collection and analysis approa(hes. 

A. RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND OVERALL DESIGN 

The study of SEA procedures and their lipact on educational practice at 
separate facilities addressed three related sets of questions (see Murphy, 
1980, for a similar approach): 

1. What procedures are used by State education agencies to 
influence special education programs at separate facilities? 

2. What Is the perceived and/or experienced effect of State 
procedures on special education programs at separate 
facilities? 

3. What accounts for variations In the effectiveness of State 
procedures, and what other factors affect special education 
programs at separate facilities? 

The dimensions of special education programs examined In this study were 
those which are the focus of and/or are susceptible to policy Interventions, 
particularly at the State level. Such dimensions include staffing, 
instructional approaches, delivery of program services (including 
opportunities for Integration), and accountability (such as planning and 
assessment at the student level and program evaluation). 
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states have available a nunber of types of procedures to atte^>t to 
improve special education program and Instructional practices and ultimately 
the education provided to handicapped students In separate facilities (as well 
as that provided In other settings). These procedures Inckde; 

0 Funding (the level and distribution of entitlement and 
discretionary or special purpose grants) "-'""ni ana 

0 Standards (In areas such as staff certification, student- 
staff ratios, class size, length of school day and vear 
curricula or graduation requlraients) - ^ ^ ' 

0 Monitoring (In terms of content or focus, preparation and 
SJJ'^SP «d sanctions or assistance associated 

with SEA review of facility records and procedures) 

0 Technical assistance and training (via seminars or workshops 
and consultation with individual facilities) •~"^>nop5 

° llu^l^, development and dissemination (development, 
adaptat on, and/or distribution of curricula, instructional 
materials, procedural manuals, or Information regarding state- 
of-the-art practices) * 

These SEA procedures are embedded within the larger entire special 
education system, which Includes not only local educational agencies and 
intermediate education units but also other State agencies and numerous non- 
governmental groups and organizations. Figure I.l Illustrates, in schematic 
form, the system of organizations and organizational policies, procedures, 
and practices as they were hypothesized to relate to day and residential 
facilities. Each line shown in the figure is a hypothesized path of Influence 
and each bux an element of the system. 

This study primarily focused on the elements of the system and paths of 
influence in the center of the figure-those directly linking the SEA 
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organ1zat1(jn and procedure* with facility practice. Other parts of the figure 

« 

were explored as they related to the effect of SEA procedures on the 
educational prograns at separate facilities. 

The primary focus of this study was specified to be the link between 
State education agencies and separate facilities as a way of understanding 
change In several key aspects of educational practice at separate facilities. 
Therefore, the unfc of analysis is the facility. The ;jal of t j case studies 
undertaken within the overall design of the project was to identify and 
describe how State education agencies had been able to use various State-level 
procedures to influence changes in educational practices at separate 
facilities since the passage of P f 94-142. There are inevitably other 
issues that, while important, cannot be, and were not Intended to be, 
addressed by this study. These include examination of changes in the 
procedures by which students are identified, evaluated, and placed in separate 
facilities; analyses of the educational processes at separate facilities as 
they are designed to meet the unique needs of indiyiuual students placed 
there; and assessment of the quality of instruction at separate facilities and 
changes in quality as indicated by student outcomes. This study does, 
however, lay the groundwork for research on these and other Important Issues, 
by providing a detailed description of the currenv, characteristics and 
practices at separate facilities and the changes which have been undergone at 
separate facilities over the past decade and a half. 

Four coordinated data collection efforts were used to examine the 
research questions and the relationships outlined in Figure I.l. Two separate 
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but related In-depth case study efforts were conducted, one at the 1(*ve] of 
the State education agency (conducted In «id-1987), and the other at the level 
of Individual separate facilities within the State (conducted in 1988).' 
While not a nationally representative sanple of States or facilities, these 
case studies supported a detailed examination of the dynamics of the 
relationship between State procedures and facility practice. In addition to 
the case studies, a survey was conducted in 1988 with the State divisions of 
special education in all fifty States and the District of Columbia.' A survey 
of nearly 2,000 separate facilities, also conducted in 1988, provided 
quantified nationally representative data on educational practice and changes 
at separate facilities. Both surveys asked for data from the 1987-88 school 
year. 

B. DESIGN OF THE STATE-LEVEL DATA COLLECTION EFFORT 

An understanding of the role of SEA procedures in affecting educational 
practice at separate ^facilities for handicapped students must take into 
account variation in the role and functions of State education agencies and 
in the structure of States' special education systems. 

The State-level components of the study served three important purposes: 

o To provide a detailed understanding of SEA procedures, as 
designed and implemented, both currently and as they have 
changed since the passage of P.L. 94-142 



'The design of the case study component of this study drew heavily upon 
the approach described in Yin, 1984. 

'All S.ates except Hawaii responded to this survey. 
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° To describe variations in SEA procedures in States with 
differing special education systeis 

0 To provide a better understanding of hoM States view the 
response of individual facilities to SEA procedures in 
preparation for the facility-level case study 

Accordingly, State- level data were required in the following areas: 

0 The organizational structure and authority of the divisions 
of special education within SEAs 

0 The procedures and practices of SEAs with regard to special 
education and their effectiveness as reported or documented 
at the State level 

0 Perceived barriers or facilitators to the effective 
iiiq)lenentation of SEA special education prcicedures 

o Historical background of special education, including patterns 
of use of separate facilities 

0 The demographic, economic, and political context of the States 

1- Data Needs for Statg-Level Case Study and Survey of ^fA, 
Special Fducatio n Divisions 

The State-level Case Studies' provided detailed data on SEA procedures and 
on changes in SEA procedures since passage of P.L. 94-142 mandated that State 
education agencies take responsibility for the supervision of all publicly 
supported special education programs. Table I.l presents a detailed sunury 
of the specific data catego> jal elements identified for the State-Level Case 
Study effort. The State-Level Case Study effort, while rocusing on the 
special education division of the SEA, also included extensive interviews with 



'These case studies were conducted by staff of Nathematica Policy 
Research, Decision Resources Corporation, and the University of Minnesota. 
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TABLE I.l 

DATA CATEGORIES AND ELEMENTS FOR STATE-LEVEL CASE STUDIES 



Data Category 



Specific Data Eleaent 



Further Description 



Historical Background 
to Special Education 



Legislative and 
Court Actions on 
Special Education 
Issues 



HJor provisions of current 

statutes 
Major changes in statutory 

provisions 
Major court actions or 

legislative inquiries 



Role of Other 
Agencies in 
Special Education 



Current and past involveaent 
of other agencies in terms 
of funding, provision/ 
supervision of educational 
services, standards and 
monitoring 



Use of Separate 
Facilities 



Current and past placement 
patterns, numbers and types 
of separate facilities, 
numbers and handicapping 
conditions of students 
placed in separate 
facilities 



SEA Organizational 
Structure and 
Authority 



I nterorgan i zat i ona 1 
Structure of SEA 



Status of SEA within State 

government 
Functions handled outside SEA 



Interorganizational 
Structure of Special 
Education Division 



Status of special education 

within SEA 
Functions handled outside 

division 
Units/functions within 

division 
Centralized versus regional 

structure 
Current and past staffing 

patterns 
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TABLE I.l (continued) 



Data Category 



SDecific Data gWnt 



Further Deserlption 



Local Autonomy 



Definitions and le^al 

authority of subsitate 

educational units 
State authority over local 

unit ot>arat1ons, budgets, 

decisions 
Fiscal relationships between 

SEA and local units 



SEA Plans and Goals 
Regarding Special 
Education 



Targetted Areas 
for I^)rove«ent 



Current and past ooals 
Allocation of staff and budget 
Priority areas for ■onltoring, 

use of discretionary funds, 

training and prograa 

developaent 
Procedures used to achieve 

specific goals 
Percelved/docuMnted success 

in goal attalnaent 



Planning and 

Evaluation 

Activities 



Existence and status of long 
ranoe planning and/or 
evaluation unit/function 
Resources/activities/products 
Factors affecting deve1op«ent 
and/or 1^)1e«entat1on of 
plans 



SEA Procedures and 
Practices 



Allocation of Funds: 
Current and Tine line 
of Major Changes 



AvalUblllty, sources, and 

control of funds 
Funding a^loca^.lon fonula 
Aval lability/Use of 

discretionary funds 
Use of funds as Incentives 

and/or sanctions 
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TABLE M (continued) 



Data Category 



Specific Data Eleaent 



Further Description 



Certification and 
Standards: Current 
and Tiwiine of 
Major Changes 



Regulations/requirements 
Applicability to separate 

facilities 
Problea areas 
Co^)1 iance/exceptions 
Sanctions available and 

2pp1 ied 



Monitoring: Current Locus of responsibility 
and Timeline of Instruaents and procedures 
Major Changes Application of sanctions 

Schedule vis-a-*vis separate 
facilities 



Inservice Training: 
Current and Tiioeline 
of Major Efforts 



Assessment of need 
Resources 

Methods of provision 
Participation by separate 
facilities 



Technical 
Assistance: 
Current and 
Timeline of 
Major Efforts 



Assessment of need 
Resources 

Methods of provision 
Participation by separate 
facilities 



Program Development: 
Current and Timeline 
of Major Efforts 



Targetted areas 

Resources 

Products 

Utilization by separate 
facilities 
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TABLE I.l (continued) 



P^t^ Cateqprv ' Specific Paid Elemgnt 



Further Descriptinn 



Oissenination: 
Current and 
Tinjeline of 
Major Efforts 



Resources/staff 

Activities/products 

Content 

Participation by/distribution 
to separate facilities 



Facilitators/ 
Barriers to 
Inq>leaentation of 
Procedures 



Current and 
Tineline of 
Major Impacts 



Legal /regulatory provisions 
Political relationships/ 

agendas 
Financial constraints 
Organizational structure/ 

authority 



Oemographic, 
Economic, 
Political 
Context 



Current and 
Timeline of 
Major Changes 



Funding levels and sources 

for education 
Political agendas 
Economic climate of State 
Shifts in population 
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stfiff at other State agencies operating or monitoring separate facilities for 
students with handicaps (for example, the State departments of mental health, 
mental retardation, child welfare, and so on). 

The Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions* of necessity focused on a 
smaller set of variables, those which appeared, based on the case studies, to 
> critical to State impact on separate facilities. It also obtained data 
only from staff in the SEA's special education division. (See Table 1.2; the 
questionnaire is included in Volume IV of this report.) The survey data were 
primarily designed to provide descriptive data on SEA procedures for all 
States at the time of the survey, that is, mid 1988. 

The analyses of change and the impact of SEA procedures on facility 
practice were the unique contribution of the integrated State-facility case 
study effort. 

2. Selection and Recruitment of Case Study States 

Eight States were selected for case study. These States are not intended 
to be representative of all the States. Given the complexity of the 
relationships between States and separate facilities. States were selected 
primarily based on the State's reported use of those facilities. 

a. Criteria for State Selection 

Based on State placement patterns for day and residential facilities (as 
reported tc the U.S. Department of Education and subsequently published in the 



^his survey was conducted by Mathematica Policy Research. The survey 
data include information provided by the District of Columbia and all States 
except Hawaii. 
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TABLE 1.2 

DATA CATEGCrJES AND ELEMENTS FOR SURVEY OF 
SEA SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISIONS 



Data Cateoorv 



Specific nMt» F]^^f 



Organization and Responsibilities 
of the Division of Special Education 



Organizational Structure 
Number of Professional Positions 
Allocation of Staff Time by Area 

of Responsibility 
Goals and Priorities of Division 

of Special Education 
Changes since 1975 in Organization, 

Staffing, Responsibilities of 

Division of Special Education 



State Funding of Special 
Education Programs 



Funding Formula for LEA Programs 
Funding Mechanisms for Other 
Special Education Programs 
Allocation of EHA-B Grant 
Incentives/Disincentives of State 
Funding Mechanisms for Student 
Placement in Separate Facilities 



Standards for Special Education 
Facilities and Programs 



Comparison of LEA to Other Special 
Education Program Standards 

School Approval Procedure by Type 
of Program 



Comp 1 1 ance Mon 1 tor 1 ng 



Monitoring Procedures by Type of 
Program 

Coordination of Special Education 
and Other Compliance Monitoring 
Impact of Monitoring on Programs 
Factors Affecting Effectiveness 
of Monitoring 



Technical Assistance and 
In-Service Training 



Types of Staff/Organizations 
Primarily Involved in Various 
Activities 
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TABLE K2 (continued) 



Data Category 



Soeclflc Data Flewent 



Use of Separate Facilities 



Operating Agency 

NuMber of Facilities, Day and 

Residential 
Nuiber of Students 
Primary Handicapping Conditions 

of Students 
Provider of Special Education to 

Students in Other State-Operated 

Separate Facilities 
Number of Students Placed Out of 

State 



Impact of Other Organizations 
on Separate Facilities 



Impact of State Legislation, 
Court Decisions, Advocacy 
or Professional Organizations 
on Placements at Separate 
Facilities 

Impact of State Legislation, 
Court DecisioKS, Advocacy 
or Professional Organizations 
on Improvements at Separate 
Facilities 
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Oepartiienf s eighth hm^\ and Ninth Annual R.., ^rt to rnnnr* .^^ ^ >^. 

iTOleiWntatlon of the Education of All Hfln^^m P tll ft; t (1986 and 1987)). 
States which placed either a relatively large or somII proportion of students 
In these facilities *«re Identified as potentially eligible for case study, 
as were States which had substantially changed their placement patterns since 
r .1. 94-142 was passed. 

Reconwendations of experts in the field were also solicited to identify 
States where SEA procedures, interagency relationships, court decisions, or 
advocacy group actions were likely :o have influenced educational practices 
in day and residential facilities. The selection process and the Staten 
selected are discussed below. Further detail is given in Technical 
Appendix III. . 

Plaq^inynf Patterns. Three analyses were performed to provide a list of 
potential case study States: 

^* /?J!l"Sli°" o^/ank*iig of States* in terms of current 
(1983-84) use of separate facilities for all handicapped 
students 

2. Examination of ranking of States in terms of change (1976-77 
to 1983-84) in use of separate facilities for all 
handicapped students' 



'All analyses included data on the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

r«n«/HilaiL^7i°^V"l.*° State-reported placement data show 

considerable fluctuation from year to year in the numbers of students 
classified with particular handicapping Jonditions. In particular. thSrJ 
often appears to be a dramatic decrease in the number of students with mei.Sl 
retardation over a short period of time. There are a numSr of poHible 
^!SS!?n/°' '"'I definitional changed and changes J 

reporting or classification procedures. For whatever reason these 

i^f".?.^r?."*^'.J^?^^^t'"l^,J° P'*«^^^«ly measurrchangeVTn use of 
separate facilities, if the classification of students placed at separate 

u IS possible that students placed in separate facilities for iMnt«i 

served in local public schools are more likely to be reclassified from mental 
retardation to learning disabilities or other conditions. 
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3. Exani'natlon of rankings of State' In terms of 1984-85 use 
of separate day facilities for mentally retarded/multiply 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, or sensory Impaired 
children^ 

The first two analyses examined the extent to which States served 
handicapped children in settings other than the regular school environment 
(i.e., in separate schools and other environments) during the 1983-84 school 
year and the extent to which State placement patterns had changed from 1976-77 
to 1983-84. (The 1983-84 data were the latest available data at the time 
these analyses were performed.) Table 1.3 lists States Identified as "high" 
or "low" from the analyses of the OSEP State-reported placement data from 
1983-84. 

Four States were identified as relatively high users of separate 
facilities during the 1983-84 school year in all analyses with respect to 
school age students (6-17 year olds). (This age group is of particular 
interest since over 90 percent of the children receiving special education 
fall into this category and because States are similar to one another In the 
provision of services for this population.) These States include Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New York. States showing relatively low use of 
separate settings and relatively large decreases in the use of such settings 
since the 1976-77 school year did not show the same consistency across States 



'These three handicap groupings were selected based on analyses of 
placement data (see Technical Appendix III. A) which Identified children 
with these handicaps as the most likely to be served In separate facilities. 
The problems of Interpretation of these data associated with fluctuations In 
the numbers of students classified In these groups, particularly In mental 
retardation, noted in the above footnote, also apply to these analyses. 
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TABLE 1.3 

STATES RATED AS "HIGH- OR "LOW- FOR USE OF SEPARATE SEHIKGS DURING 1983-84 
AND FOR CHANGES BETWEEN 1976-77 AND 1983-84 IN USE OF SEPARATE SETTINGS 

FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Hiah 


Lsw 


Connecticut 

\* villi V 1 wU !• 


tdiiTorn Id 


Delaware 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Georgia 


New York 


Massachusetts 




Michigan 




New Jerse/ 



Based on analyses of 1983-1984 placement data (see Technical Appendix III. A). 

•While still a relatively high user of separate facilities, New Jersey had a 
large decrease in the number and proportion of students with handicaps served 
in separate facilities in the 1976-77 to 1983-84 period. 
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as among high use States. However, In the rankings or State programs for 
school-aged students, Colorado, Massachusetts, California, Georgia, and 
Michigan appeared In two of the three. analyses. In addition to these States, 
New Jersey stood out particularly with respect to change since the 
Implementation of P.L. 94-142. New Jersey's decrease of 14,000 «choo1-aged 
handicapped students In separate facilities was second only to Massachusetts' 
decrease of 16,000. 

The 1984-85 placement data reported by the States to the U.S. Department 
of Education in the Annual Data Reports, unlike that provided by the States 
for 1983-84 and previous school years, requireo that States provide counts of 
the numbers of students served in specific types of day and residential 
facilities (i.e., public day, public residential, private day, and private 
ti'!i8 of residential). Preliminary data from these State reports, available 
at the time of the study, were used to calculate the proportion of students 
served in each type of facility for each State for the three categories of 
handicapping conditions. The number of students served in private and public 
placements were combined to calculate these proportions. States were then 
tanked from high to low on these proportions and an average rank was 
calculated separately for day and residential placements. Table 1.4 presents 
a list of States which had high average ranks for both day and residential 
facilities; low ranks for both types of facilities; low and high ranks for day 
and residential facilities, respectively; and high and low ranks for day and 
residential facilities, respectively. 
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TABLE 1.4 



STATE. PLACEMENT PAHERNS FOR MAJOR HANDICAP GROUPS 
FOR THE 1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 



High Use of Both Dav anri Residential Far^]<t^ yy 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

t,ow U?^ Qf p^v and HiQh Use of Rgsid^nt jal Facilities 
I^laho Oklahoma 
^^nsas. South Dakota 

High Use of Dav and I nw ^fcg of Residenti al Facilities 
Delaware Minnesota 
^^oridi New Jersey 

Illinois Pennsylvania 

Low Use of Both Dav and f^esidential Facilities 
G^orgii Michigan 
^^waii South Carolina 

Massachusetts Texas 

Based on 1984-1985 placenent data (see Technical Appendix III.A). 

NOTE; Major handicap groups are mentally retarded/multiply handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, and sensory impaired. 
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Expert Recommendations. To obtain qualitative Information regarding 
factors likely to be related to State procedures and their Impact on the 
instruction of children in day and residential facilities, individuals 
knowledgeable about State activities and facilities serving handicapped 
children were contacted. These individ..'- included representatives of the 
Division of Assistance to the States, Regional Resource Centers, State 
Departments of Education, professional associations, and advocacy groups. 

b. Selection and Recruitmen t of States for Case Study 
Base^ on the analysis of placement patterns and experts' recommendation, 
an initial set of eight States were proposed for case study: 

0 California 

0 Louisiana 

0 Georgia 

0 Illinois 

0 Maryland 

0 New Jersey 

0 New York 

0 Ohio 

The director of special education in each selected State was mailed a 

letter outlining the study requirements and requesting participation. 
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following circulation of a Mwrandui on the study fr<m the Office of Special 
Education Progra«$ to the directors of special education in all States.* 

After State considerations regarding participation in the study were 
reviewed, a final set of case study States was developed, including: 

0 California 
0 Connecticut 
0 Florida 
0 Illinois 
0 Louisiana 
0 New Jersey 
0 Ohio 

0 South Carolina 

Table 1.5 nrovides summary information on the States participating in the 
case studies. 

3. State-Level Case Study P rotocol ar.^ Procedures 

The State Director of Special Education in the selected case study States 
was contacted during the late spring and sunner of 1987 and asked to designate 
a liaison staff person for the study, initial contacts with the liaisons 
included requests for documentary materials. After reviewing the documentary 
material, the site visits and in-person discussions with SEA and other State 
agency staff were scheduled. Tha site visits began in June 1987 and were 



i«f«Jl*l*4i?Ji®Vi*** School Off icers in the selected States were also sent an 
informational letter about the study. 
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TABLE L5 

SUMMARY INFORMATION ON STATES SELECTED FOR CASE STUDY 



Total 
Population 

Si2fi 



State 



1983-1985 
Placement Patterns* 



Distinctive Features of 
Special Education Svstea 



Florida 



Large 



Ohio 



Large 



Illinois 



Large 



California 



Connecticut 



Large 



Small 



High use of separate 
facilities 



Mid to high use of 
separate facilities^ 



Mixed use of separate 
facilities' 



Low use of sepai ate 
facilities 



High use of separate 
facilities 



Extensive use of Interagency 
agraeients; Department of 
Health and Rehabilitation 
Services operates separate 
facilities with education 
provided by LEAs; Little 
use of private facilities 

Public day schools run by 
county boards of MR^i State 
agencies operate educational 
programs in separate facilities; 
Little use of private facilities 

Joint agreements operate 
separate facilities; State 
agencies operate educational 
programs in some facilities; 
Private facilities used 

Regional and State agencies 
operate separate facilities; 
Private facilities used 



Various State agencies and 
Intermediate education agenc 
operate separate facilities; 
Private facilities used 
extensively 



^s 



South 



Central 



Central 



West 



East 



TABLE 1.5 (continued) 



State 



Total 
Population 
Size 



1983-1985 
Placement Patterns* 



Distinctive Features of 
Special Education Svstea 



Region 



Louisiana 



Snail 



New Jersey 



Snail 



South Carolina 



Small 



Hid to high use of 
separate facilities 



Mixed use of separate 
facilities*' 



Low use of separate 
facilities 



SEA operates educational South 
coaponent of prograss in 
facilities operated by 
other State agencies; Private 
facilities used 

Various intemediate and East 
regional education agencies 
operate separate facilities; 
Private facilities used 
extensively; State agency 
(other than SEA) operates 
educational progran 

State agencies operate South 
educational progran in 
separate facilities; Little 
use of private facilities 



'See Technical Appendix A. 

There has been a trend to transfer students frcJi county prograns to LEA prograns. 

'Pattern: high use of day facilities, niddle range use of residential facilities for major handicap groups 
(mental retardation/multiple handicaps, sensory impairments, emotional disturbance). 

^Pattern: high use of day facilities, low use of residential facilities for najor handicap groups; also had 
a large decrease in number of school-aged and other handicapped students placed in separate facilities between 
1976-77 and 1983-84. 



completed in September 1987. A protocol package (outlined in detail in 
Technical Appendix III.B) was prepared to ensure that site analysts obtained 
the required information from each State. The package contained the topic- 
by-topic guide for reviewing State documents and holding discussions with 
State staff. It also contained instructions regarding activities each site 
a. ilyst was to complete before, during, and after the site visit. Appended 
to the protocol were sample letters and other materials sent to the State 
directors u.^d liaison staff prior to the site visit. 

Persons in the following positions were generally identified from 
organizational charts and initial discussions with the State liaisons as 
appropriate respondents for the case study interviews: 



0 The Director of Special Education and others involved in 
policy setting for and the high-level management of special 
education programs in the State 

0 Unit supervisors or managers in areas such as monUoring, 
technical assistance, training, program development, funds 
disbursement and accounting, statistical compilation and 
analysis, and long-range planning and evaluation 

0 Staff involved with the development and implementation of the 
State's Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) 

0 Staff involved in the planning, coordination, and delivery of 
technical assistance, in-service training, and information 
dissemination to LEAf and facilities 

0 SEA staff responsible for v':oord1nating activities with 
other State agencies operating separate facilities for 
handicapped students through either formal interagency 
agreements or less formal working relationships 

0 Staff in other State agencies responsible for coordinating 
activities with the SEA in the operation, licensing/ 
accreditation, or monitoring of separate facilities for 
handicapped students operated by these other State agencies 
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Prior to the site visit, site analysts reviewed available documentary 
information, which could include: 

0 Statf: statutes and regulations applicable to special education 

0 Historical summaries of special education policy, legislation, 
and practice in the State 

0 SEA and Division of Special Education organizational 
charts and directory of positions and units 

0 Annual data reports 

0 State plans and suppor: g documents 

0 SEA monitoring instruments and procedural manuals 

0 SEA special education publications and distribution lists 

0 Agendas and reports from SEA conferences, workshops, or 
seminars on special education 

0 Interagency agreements 

0 SEA application forms eind procedures for facility approval or 
certification 

0 Schedules, agendas, and attendance rosters for SEA in-service 
training and technical assistance activities 

0 Census and other aggregate statistics on each State 

This review identified information gaps and State-specific events or practices 
to be explored during interviews. Site analysts also obtained copies of 
additional documentary materials during the site visit for later review. 

Initial analyses of the State-level Case Study data, based on the site 
analyst notes, were used to develop the facility- level case studies and the 
survey of SEA divisions of special education. Preliminary analysis of the 
State case study data and plans for the facility case studies were completed 
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by the end of 1987, The data needs and questionnaire for the survey of all 
State divisions' or offices of special education were developed during the 
early months of 1988 and the survey was conducted between July and December 
of that year. 

Individual State reports, drafted by the site analysts and circulated 
among other study staff for review and comment, were completea oy early 1988. 
A revised draft report was then sent to the State director of special 
education in each case study State. The State site reports underwent another 
round of revisions based on comments from the States and were then available 
for final analysis. 

C. DESIGN OF THt FACxLITY-LEVEL DATA COLLECTION EFFORT 

The Facility- level components of the study were designed: 



0 To provide national data on current characteristics (such as 
those of the student population, staff, and programming) for 
the broad range of separate facilities providing special 
education services to students with handicaps, and to estimate 
changes in these characteristics in the years after the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 

0 To provide an in-depth description of changes in educational 
practices since the passage of P.L. 94-142 at different types 
of separate facilities 

0 To describe the influence of SEA procedures on changes in 
facility educational practice 

0 To describe the influence of other factors on changes in 
facility practices 

The design of the Survey of Separate Facilities is described in detail 
in Volume II. It was designed to provide nationally representative data on 
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the separate facilities in operation during the 1988-89 school year and to 
estimate changes in separate facilities from both retrospective reports and 
comparison with a previous survey conducted in 1978-79. The Facility- level 
Case Studies were designed to understand how instructional programs at 
separate facilities changed in response to SEA procedures and other factors 
including LEA and lEU practices. The case studies were not designed to 
directly assess whether changes in instructional practices provided better 
education for handicapped students or helped students learn and achieve more. 
However-, underlying the case study effort is the basic assumption that 
instructional practices are linked to student outcomes. 

1- Information Needs for the Facility Case Study Component 

Information collected during the facility site visits focused on changes 
over the past ten years in the facility practices in the following areas: 

0 Staffing patterns (including qualifications, experience, 
duties— administrative, instructional, residential, related 
serviras) 

0 Staff development and in-service training (availability both 
in-house and from external sources, participation, -.ontent 
areas) 

0 Program and staff evaluation and identification of areas 
needing improvement 

0 Use of new methods of instruction or new curricula and 
development of new programs 

0 Student movement out of separate facilities and plahnina for 
transition 

0 Student integration oppot .unities (interaction with non- 
handicapped peers and others in the community and use of 
community programs and facilities) 
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0 Involvement of parents in program planning, review, and 
evaluation at the student and the facility level. 

2. Selection of Facilities 

The first step in the selection process was to identify the types of 
students with handicaps most often served in separate schools. To do this, 
the preliminary 1984-85 State*reported placement data were examined for the 
proportion of chiluren with specific handicaps in four types of separate 
schools: private day, public day, private residential, and public 
residential. Detailed results of those analyses are included in Technical 
Appendix I I I. A. Based on these analyses, three handicapping conditions were 
selected as those most likely to be "overrepresented" among students enrolled 
in separate facilities compared to the prevalence among all students with 
handicaps: sensory handicaps (hard of hearing, deafness, and visually 
handicaps), emotional disturbance, and menta*^ retardation and/or multiple 
handicaps. (The last category includes two conditions because the incidence 
of mental retardation is high among students with multiple handicaps and 
because these two groups are ofven served in the same facilities.) 

A distinction by type of operator (private, State, and local) was also 
expected to predict SEA influence on facility practice. Further, while State- 
operated programs are generally residential, local public programs are 
generally day, and private facilities include both day and residential 
programs. Therefore, any selection of facilities across the three operator 
categories would include both day and residential programs. (See Table 1.6, 
which presents estimates of the population of separate facilities distributed 
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across these categories « based on data from the Survey of Separate 
Facilities.) Therefore, the final typology for facility selection was based 
on type of operator defined in three categories (private, State, and local 
public) and primary handicap served (mental retardation/multiple handicaps, 
emCiional disturbance, and sensory impairment). 

Table 1.7 summarizes the State-by-State selection of facilities for 
intensive case study. Several points can be noted about this distribution of 
case study facilities: 



0 Three facilities were selected in each of the eight case study 
States for a total of 24 facilities. Under this plan, 9 Stcte- 
operated facilities, 10 facilities operated by LEAs, lEUs, or 
regional or county agencies, and 5 private facilities were 
selected. 

0 Of the facilities selected, half were residential and half 
operated day programs only. 

0 The 24 facilities were distributed so that 10 visits were 
conducted at facilities for mentally retarded students, 10 at 
facilities for emotionally disturbed students, and 4 at 
facilities for sensory impaired students. • 

0 Within the State-operated facilities for sensory impaired 
children selected for study, two are operated by the SEA and 
two as independent State agencies. Also, two facilities serve 
both hearing Impaired and visually Impaired students, while 
one facility serves only visually impaired students and the 
remaining facility serves only hearing impaired students. 



Potential candidates for case study facilities matching the selection criteria 
were selected from among respondents to the pilot survey of facilities 



^Because there are relatively few separate facilities for sensory impaired 
students operated by local education agencies or private organizations, no 
such facilities were selected for the case study. 
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TABLE 1.7 

DISTRIBUTION OF SEPARATE FACILITIES SELECTED FOR CASE STUDY 



Primary Tvoe of Operator 

Handicap state Agency Local Agency Private TOTAL NUMBER 

^roup (SEA or Other) (LEA or I EU) Organization OF FACILITIES- 

Served 



Mentally 6 

Retarded/ 7 

Multiply 2 
Handicapped 



6 
3 
7 



2 
5 



7 
3 



10 



Sensory 6 

Impaired 3 — 4 

^ (3 HI programs, 

5 3 VI programs) 

Emotionally 4 4 2 4 10 

Oi.-.turbed 8 8 5 8 

1 1 

TOTAL NUMBER 9 10 5 24 

OF FACILITIES 



State Codes: To preserve anonymity of facilities, States Handicap Codes: HI = hearing impaired 

are identified by number (1 through 8) in VI = visually impaired 

this table. 



conducted concurrently with the State site visits^ Where no pilot survey 
respondents were available having the necessary characteristics, nominations 
were solicited from the State Directors or their designated liaison* It is 
possible that facilities selected froyn this pool of respondents and nominees 
would be more interested in the study, on better terms with their respective 
SEA, and perhaps more optimistic about the changes in the special education 
system than other facilities* However, the results do not suggest that the 
case study facilities overestimated changes or the role of the SEA in 
influencing those changes* 

3* Facility-Level Case Study Protocol and Procedures 

Selected facilities were contacted regarding participation in the early 
months of 1988. Only two of the selected facilities declined to participate 
and were replaced. Site visits to facilities began in March of 1988 and were 
completed in June of that year. SHe visits at participating facilities 
included interviews with facility staff and staff at local education agencies 
and State agencies involved with the facilities. Site analysts used a 
detailed outline or case study protocol to guide the interviews and the 
collection of documentary information while on site. The site visit protocol 
is described in more detail in Technical Appendix III.D. 

Figure 1.2 is a schematic diagram of the hypothesized "model" relating 
SEA procedures and other factors to changes in facility educational practice. 
This diagram served as a heuristic aid for developing questions for the 
fctcility protocol. It was also used during the Facility- level Case Study 
interviews with facility and local education agency staff. 
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FacllK'v Leadership and 
Initiatives 



Facility respondents were asked to report on current practices and 
changes in practice since 1975 and on the factors affecting both current 
practices and changes in practice. While the main focus of the study was on 
the effects of SEA procedures on these changes at the facility, facility 
respondents were also asked how LEA, lEU, and other State agency procedures 
or practices may have affected the facility. Further, changes in the student 
population (in numbers, age distribution, handicapping condition, and severity 
of impairment) and the facility's own leadership were also probed as to their 
influence on changes in instructional practices at the facility. The 
remainder of Part One of this volume provides information on the States 
selected for case study, in particular, their economic and educational 
context, the various elements of their special education systems, and the 
structure of the ?li vision, office, or bureau within the SEA responsible for 
special education. Part Two of this volume then describes in detail the 
various SEA procedures— funding, standarus, monitoring, technical assistance, 
in-service training, program development, and dissemination— that have 
potential influence on educational practice at separate facilities for 
students with handicaps, drawing upon information from the State-level Case 
Study as well as data from the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions. 
Part Three draws upon the Survey of Separate Facilities and the Facili'cy-l^vel 
Case Study to describe how facility prac ;ice has changed in the areas of 
programs and methods of instruction, staffing, student transition integration, 
and parental involvement— and how these changes are related to SEA procedures 
as well as to other factors • 
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II. STATE ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 

An analysis of how State education agency procedures affect educational 
programs in separate facilities requires an understanding of the broader 
context within which these facilities and the State education agencies 
currently operate. The ability to make significant efforts to imnrove 
educational programs is at least partially affected by availability oi ^^ate 
end local funding for such efforts. The pattern of special education service 
delivery as it exists today in a State has also been influenced by the number 
of students with handicaps served, the entitlement age ranges for services, 
expenditures for education over the years, State special education and general 
education legislation, and the impact of interest groups, the courts, and 
other State agencies providing education. 

In this chapter, indicators of economic health in the case study States 
during the years after the passage of P.L* 94-142 are presented. This is 
followed by a discussion of several education indicators for each State 
including changes in the school-age population, the number and proportion of 
students served as handicapped, and the entitlement age ranges for special 
education services. Also included is a description of legislative actions 
related to special education as well as general educational reform, and a 
brief discussion of the actions of advocacy groups and the courts affecting 
separate facilities for the handicapped. The next chapter provides 
information on the structure of special education as it currently exists in 
the case study States. 
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A. ECONOMIC CONTEXT 

To assess ' economic conditions in the States and their impact on 
education, two economic indicators are examined: per capita income and per 
pupil expenditures for education. In 1986, per capita income among the case 
study States was highest in Connecticut ($19,600) and New Jersey ($18,626) and 
lowest in South Carolina ($11,299) and Louisiana ($11,193). (See Table il.l.) 
When compared to 1977, Connecticut and New Jersey experienced the greatest 
increase in per capita income as a proportion of the national per capita 
income. Louisiana with its oil-based economy had experienced the greatest 
loss during this period when measured on the same criterion, although Ohio and 
Illinois also lost some ground. 

Comp'-.red to national per pupil expenditures for education in the 1984-85 
school year. South Carolina and Louisiana were substantially lower than the 
national average while Connecticut and New Jersey were substantially higher. 
Per pupil expenditures for education increased between 1981-82 and 1984-85 in 
Connecticut (32.3 percent). South Carolina (29.9 percent), Florida (18.1 
percent), and Ohio (17.3 percent). These four States also increased their 
standing relative to the national average per pupil expenditures, particularly 
Connecticut. The remaining four states (California, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
New Jersey) lost ground compared to the national average in the same period, 
although New Jersey's per pupil expenditures still remain substantially above 
the national average. (See Table II. 2.) Based on State-reported data, 
expenditures for special education and related services in 1984-85 were 
highest in Illinois ($4,980 per child) and Ohio ($4,704 per child) and Iciest 
in South Carolina ($1,429 per child) and L-uisiana ($3,005 per child). (See 
Table II. 3.) 
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TABLE 11. 1 

PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME 
(In Dollars) 







1977 








1983 




idd6 


Chanae IQi 7.1986 


State 


Per 

Capita 
Personal 
Incone 


Percent 
of 

National 
Average 


Per 
Capita 
Personal 
Incone 


Percent 
of 

National 
Averaoe 


Per 

Capita 
Personal 
Incone 


Percent 
of 

National 
Averaoe 


Per 

Capita 
Personal 
Incone 


Percent 
of 

National 
Averaoe 


Par 

Capita 
Persona 1 
Incone 


Percent 
of 

National 
Averaoe 


California 


8.373 


114.79 


11,603 


116.98 


13,927 


115.12 


16,904 


115.46 


♦ 8,531 


♦0.67 


Connecticut 


8,! 63 


117.40 


12,110 


122.09 


15,445 


127.67 


19,600 


133.87 


♦11,037 


♦16.47 


Florida 


6,907 


94.69 


9,765 


98.45 


12,147 


100.41 




in/) n*) 


♦ 7,739 


♦5.34 


Illinois 


8,292 


113.68 


10,840 


109.29 


12.891 


106.55 


15,586 


106.45 


♦ 7,294 


-7.23 


Louisiana 


6,049 


82.93 


8,682 


87.53 


10,458 


86.44 


11,193 


76.45 


♦ 5,144 


-6.48 


New Jersey 


8,348 


114.45 


11.579 


116.74 


14,894 


123.11 


18,626 


127.22 


♦10,278 


♦12.77 


Ohio 


7,341 


100.64 


9,723 


98.02 


11,563 


95.58 


13,933 


95.16 


♦ 6,592 


-5.48 


South Carol ina 


5,563 


76.27 


7,587 


76.49 


9,328 


77.10 


11,299 


77.17 


♦ 5.736 


♦0.90 


Nation 


7,294 




9,919 




12,098 




14,641 




♦ 7.347 





SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of Econonic Analysis. Survey of Current Business. 
Anount - Per capita personal incone (in dollars). 

Percent of National Average « Per capita personal incone as a percentage of nationwide per capita personal incone for that year. 
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TABLE I I. 2 

EDUCATION EXPENOITURES PER PUPIL 
(In Constant 1985-86 Oollars) 



State 



198U82 



Amount 



Percent jf 
National 
Expenditures 



1984-85 



Percent of 
NaMonal 
Amount Expend 1 tures 



1981^82 to 1984^85 
Change in 
Change Percent of 
In National 
Amount Expenditures 



California 


3.088 


97. -9 


3.350 


93.81 


♦262 


-4.16 


Connecticut 


3.686 


116.94 


4.876 


136.54 


♦1.193 


♦19.60 


Florida 


2.825 


89.63 


3.335 


93-39 


<510 


♦2.76 


Illinois 


3.395 


107.71 


3.641 


irK96 


♦246 


-5.75 


Louisiana 


2.994 


94.99 


3.077 


86.17 


♦83 


-8.82 


New Jersey 


4.248 


134.77 


4.634 


129.77 


♦386 


-5.00 


Ohio 


2.881 


91.40 


3.380 


94.65 


♦499 


♦3.25 


South Carolina 


2.205 


69.96 


2.864 


80.20 


♦659 


♦10.24 


Nation 


3.571 




3.152 




♦419 





SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis. Survey of Current Business. 

Amount - Education expenditures per pupil (In constant 1985-86 dollars). 

Percent of National Expenditures - Education expenditures per pupil as a percentage of 
nationwide education expenditures per pupil for that year. 
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PER CAPITA EXPEND ITO'iES FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 
1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 
(In Dollars) 



State 


Local 


State 


Federal 


Total 


% of 
National 
Median 


Cal ifornia 


281 


2,779 


240 


3,300 


126.87 


Connecticut 


2,039 


1 623 


197 


^ 8<i9 




Florida 


913 


1,905 


202 


3,020 


116.11 


111 inois 


2,508 


2,101 


372 


4,980 


191.46 


Louisiana 


552 


2.274 


179 


3,005 


115.53 


New Jersey 


1,416 


2,334 


259 


4,009 


154.13 


Ohio 


1,531 


2,908 


265 


4.704 


180.85 


South Carolina 


357 


831 


240 


1,429 


54.94 


Median of All States 


775 


1,568 


258 


2,601 





and 00 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1989. 
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Economic conditions in the case study States differed substantially from 
one another in the post-P.L. 94-142 period. During that time. Connecticut and 
Florida increased more in both per capita income and educational expenditures 
per pupil than did the other six States. Conversely. Louisiana and Illinois 
experienced greater declines on those indicators of economic well-being than 
did the other States. However, current figures indicate that Connecticut. New 
Jersey, and Illinois remain high in per caoita income and per pupil 
expenditures. 

Among the States visited, general economic trends were reported by State 
officials to have influenced the ability of State education officials to 
affect change in separate facilities. In Louisiana, and to a lesser extent, 
in Illinois and Ohio, worsening economic conditions were reported to have made 
it difficult for the States to undertake significant education initiatives. 
However, case study respondents in those States noted that economic 
difficulties had in some cases improved interagency cooperation in the 
provision of services to handicapped students. New Jersey and Connecticut, 
on the other hand, have been experiencing economic growth and development 
which are more conducive to programs of educational improvements. However, 
as case-study respondents across the States noted, special education has not 
always benefited as might be expected, since general education reform has 
meant that monies sometimes have been concentrated on those initiatives. 

B. STUDENT POPULATION 

Since the population of students to be served determines the provision 
of special education in any State, the size of the population age 0 through 
21. the numbc- of handicapped students served. anH state entitlement age 
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ranges are the basic parameters determining the number of students served in 
the special eduCat'^on system as a whole* 

In six of the eight States under study, the resident population aged 
3 through 21 has declined since 1976-77. (See Table 11.4.) Only in 
California and Florida have these populations increased, in California by 
approximately 4 percent and in Florida ty approximately 11 percent. While not 
all persons in this age range are in the educational system, case study 
respondents in States with increases noted that this factor puts classroom 
space at a premium for all programs, both regular and special education. In 
Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio the population aged 3 through 21 
declined by 14 percent or more; in Louisian . the population declined slightly 
as was true of South Carolina. 

The case study States served more handicapped students as a fraction 
of their populations in 1986-87 than they had in 1976-77. (See Table II. 5.) 
Currently between 5.k percent and 8.6 percent of these States' 3 through 
21 year old populations are served as handicapped. This compares with the 
national rate of 6.5 percent. Louisiana and California served the fewest 
students proportionately while Connecticut and New Jersey served the most 
students proportionately. These differences are related to, although not 
perfectly correlated th, the varied entitlement age ranges of these States. 
At the time of this study California and Louisiana provided special education 
services to children from birth to 21 years of age, which results in a lower 
ratio of total handicapped students served to the resident population age 3 
through 21. (See Table II. 6.) 
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TABLE I I. 4 

ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION 
AGE 3 THROUGH 21 

(In Thousands) 



State 




PoDulation 




Percent Change in 

PoDulation 
1976-/7 1985-86 

to fn 


1976-77 


1985-86 


. )86-87 


1986-87 


1986-87 
2.31 


Cal^'fornia 


7,092 


7,200 


7,36c 


3.86 


Connecticut 


1,021 


844 


833 


-18.41 


-1.30 


Florida 


2,525 


2,757 


2,810 


11.29 


1.92 


Illinois 


3,B02 


3,316 


3,255 


-14.39 


-1.84 


Louisiana 


1,444 


1,427 


1,414 


-2.08 


-0.91 


New Jersey 


2,398 


2,063 


2,010 


-16.18 


-2.57 


Ohio 


3,687 


3,105 


3,059 


-17.03 


-1.48 


South Carolina 


1,035 


1,014 


1,019 


-1.55 


0.49 


Nation 


72 782 


67,877 


67,558 


-0.07 


0.005 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data. 

NOTE: Not all members of the resident population age 3 through 21 are 
en^'olled in educational programs. 
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TABLE IL5 

NUHBER OF CHILDREN SERVED AS HANDICAPPED 
AND TOTAL RESIDENT POPUUTION 
AGE 3 THROUGH 21 

1976-77 and 1986-87 



State 




1976-77 






1986-87 




Children 
Served as 
HandlcaoDed 


Resident 
PofMJlation 


Handicapped 
Students Served 
as a Percent of 
Resident Population 
Aoe 3-21 


Children 
Served as 
Handicapped 


Resident 
Population 


Handicapped 
Students Served 
as < Percent of 
Resident Population 


California 


332.291 


7.092«000 


4*69 


391.217 


7.365.000 


5*31 


Connecticut 


62.085 


1.02U000 


6*08 


64.758 


833.000 


7*77 


Florida 


117.257 


2.525.000 


4*64 


181.651 


2.810.000 


6*46 


Illinois 


229.797 


3.802.000 


6.04 


248.169 


3.255.000 


7.62 


Louisiana 


86.989 


1.444.000 


6.0? 


73.852 


1.414.000 


5*22 


New Jersey 


145.077 


2.398.000 


6*05 


172.018 


2.010.000 


8*56 


Ohio 


166.101' 


?.687.000 


4.51 


199.211 


3.059.000 


6*51 


South Carolina 


72.357 


1.035.000 


6*99 


73.299 


1.019.000 


7*19 


Nation 


3.703.033 


72.782.000 


5*08 


4.421.601 


67.558.000 


6*50 



SOURCE: U.S* Oepartaent of Education. 1979 and 1988* 

NOTE: Nu^r of children served as handicapped ms reported by the States to the U*S* DepartJ»ent of Education as of Oecetter Jst of each 
•Ai«nded report dated 3/23/77. 
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TABLE I I. 6 

ENT-ITLEM£Kr AQE RANGES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 





Aae Ranae 


California 


0 through 21 


Connecticut 


3 through 21 


Florida 


3 through 21' 


Illinois 


3 through 20^ 


Louisiana 


0 through 21 


New Jersey 


3 through 21 


Ohio 


5 through 21 


South Carolina 


5 through 21' 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Division of Assistance to the States, 
January 1988. 

•From birth for children with visual, hearing, or physical handicaps or who 
are trainable or profoundly mentally handicapped. Some districts provide 
services through age 18. 

includes aUo the period from 21st birthday to end of same school year 
including the following summer term If designated In an lEP. 

Includes also 4 year old visually impaired and hearing impalrei^ children. 
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C. EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 

This section includes- a descriptioi) of special education legislation in 
the case study States, particularly as it applies to separate facilities for 
handicapped students. It also includes a brief description of the impact of 
advocacy group activity and litigation on separate facilities. This section 
is introduced by a discussion of the general education reform movements in the 
case study States, 

1. Gener a l Education Reform 

As with States across the nation (see Bodner, Clark, and Mel lard, 1987), 
the case study States had implemented notable reforms in education since the 
1980's. Most of the reforms did not specifically address special education 
nor separate facilities for ha capped students; in fact, in several States, 
the populations of these facilities have been exempted from change. For 
example, students with severe handicaps are frequently exempted from testing 
programs or are awarded special rather than regular diplomas. However, the 
full impact of general education reform movements on special education and on 
separate facilities for handicapped students has yet to be determined, as 
States work to implement these reforms. 

The following is a brief description of the main provisions of general 
education reform in each case study State: 

0 California passed the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act 
in 1983 which set Statewide graduation requirements, 
strengthened the State's discipline code, devoted more monies 
to textbooks, increased funding for schools, raised teaciier 
standards, and set up a Statewide accountability program. 
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0 In 1986 Cqnn^ctlcMt passed its Educational Enhai.cement Act 
which, in addition to establishing accountability provisions 
also increased teacher salaries and certification, inservice' 
and preservice requirements. 

0 Florida enacted RAISE (Raising Achievement in Secondary 
Education) in 1982 which established curriculum standards and 
graduation requirements for all education programs, 

0 Illinois passed its Educational Reform Act in 1985 which 
defined course requirements, specified a set of knowledge and 
skills nf.cessary for students to master, increased standards 
for educaiion personnel, and created a student assessment 
process through proficiency testing. -^wsmenT: 

0 Louisiana established alternative programs for students havina 
problems in school and enacted the Louisiana Quality of 
Education Act in 1985 which funds new and innovative 
educational programs. The State also created a Statewide 
testing program which has yet to be implemented. 

0 In New Jersey the Governor created a reform agenda in 1983 
called the Blueprint for Excellence which raised minimum 
teacher salaries, upgraded certification requirements, 
upgraded the State's basic skills test, and upgraded high 
school graduation requirements. 

0 In 1983, flhio established new minimum standards for all 
chartered schools, in such areas as educational prograinning. 
lenych of school day, student-teacher ratios, staff 
development, and staff certification. 

0 In 1985 South Carolina's Educational Improveme'-t Act created 
a system of accountability in education. \ requires the 
availabil -y of compensatory and remedial services for all 
students, an exit exam for graduation, procedures for 
expulsion and suspension, due process, and lengthening of the 
school day. » » 

2. Special Education Leoislation 

With the exception of Louisiana, all of the case study States had a 
mandatory special education law covering some handicapped students prior to 
the passage of P.L. 94-142. Moreover, the period following the passage of 
the Act was a period of legislative and regulatory activity as the States 
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attempted to conform with all the mandates of the new Federal legislation. 
This period also saw specific actions taken in most of the States to assure 
that students in separate facilities, particularly in those operated by other 
State agencies, were being served in accordance with the Federal mandate. 

All States have statutes specifically dealing with the provision of 
special education services to handicapped students. The statutes generally 
define eligibility for special education services, set up funding mechanisms, 
provide for the formation of intermediate educational units or other 
consortion of local districts in service delivery, and define SEA authority 
over facilities operated by other State agencies. The most important impacts 
of such statutes for separate facilities have been on placement decisions and 
funding of placements in separate facilities. 

California . Between 1975 and 1980, California implemented the California 
Master Plan for Special Education which completely revamped special education 
programs and legislation. The major changes were a movement from categorical 
to non-categorical programming and revisions in the funding formula; the SELPA 
concept, a regional ization of services, was also developed at this time. Some 
provisions of this legislation have resulted in decreased use of separate 
facil ities. 

Before implementation of the Master Plan, counties had a mandate to serve 
the most severely handicapped students from small districts; they also had 
taxing authority for construction of facilities, providing an incentive for 
separate "isolated" schools. Under the Master Plan, counties were no '(onger 
required to serve these students because of the regional ization of districts, 
but many counties continued to do so in their separate facilities; all netv 
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construction had co be approved by the State, and requests had to be 
accompanied by counts of students as justification. In 1986, legislation was 
enocted prohibiting construction of self-contained facilities for the 
handicapped and requiring that new facility construction be designed and 
located on regular school sites to maximize interaction between handicapped 
and nonhandicapped students. In- 1986, legislation was also enacted requiring 
the State special schools to charge sending districts 10 percent of the cost 
of a student's program; previously, districts could send students at no 
:"2rge. 

Connecticut . in 1967, a universal State mandate was passed for 
al7 handicapped children. The legislation gave school districts the 
responsibility for educating handicapped students thf.n served in separate 
facilities for the deaf, blind, and menially retarded. This occurred 
simultanfcously witi. the deinstitutionalization moveuient in the State. In 
1977, the State created a policy on legal and fiscal responsibility for 
students in medical or psychiatric care facilities noting that these students 
are the educational responsibility of their home school district. 

The State issued several policy statements betwP2n iQ80 and 1984 
clarifying issues related to the placement of students in separate facilities 
for the handicapped. First, the State specified placement options and placed 
time limits on the number of years students could be served in private and 
out-of-state placements (3 and 2 years respectively); thereafter, annual 
approval was required. Second, the State clarified the relationship between 
the entity making placements in residential facilities and the reason for this 
placement, maintaining that if an educational entity made the placement ix was 
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to be presumed that the placement was made for educational reasons* Third, 
a memorandum of understanding vHh the Office for Civil Rights noted that if 
a school district r^dces a student in a program other than its own, it had 
done so to carry out the requirement for a free, appropriate public education, 
and therefore it must accept full financial responsibility for the placement. 

In the 1985-86 school year legislation became effective which required 
the State education agency to pay 100 percent of any special education costs 
borne by districts that were over five tiroes the average per pur^il cost in the 
district* The legislation, known as the excess cost grant, recognized the 
high costs of educating certain individual students, whether in district 
programs or out-of-district placements, Hhen the legislatio'* was first 
inplemented, there was concern that it might encourage districts to place 
students in separate facilities* However, this is not believed to have been 
the result; an increase in the total amount of State funds paid to districts 
since the legislation was enacted was generally attributed by SEA staff to 
inflation affecting the costs of special education in general and increasing 
numbers cf applications for reimoursement as district staff become familiar 
with the procedures. 

Florida. Between 1968 and 1973 the mandate in Florida to serve students 
who had previously not !)een included in the public education system (the 
largest proportion of whom were trainable mentally handicapped students) was 
reported to have encouraged construction of separate schools by districts • 
Thirty five separate centers were built with general capital outlay State 
funding. Since 1973 State policy has generally discouraged the use of 
separate facilities. 
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Two major changes in Florida's special education system were legislated 
in 1979; full incorporation of the profoundly handicapped into the education 
system, and assumption of responsibility for the education of children in 
State-operated facilities by local public schools. 

In 1982, Florida's RAiSE legislation on general education reform set 
specific standards and graduation requirements for all education programs; 
curriculum frameworks and standards specific to special education have been 
developed based on the RAI.)E requirements. 

^^^i"ois. Special education became mandatory in Illinois in 1965, and 
the schools became responsible for serving students they had not previously 
been required to serv-. Legislation, rewritten in 1978 in response to 
P.L. 94-142, addressed special education costs for children attending private 
schools, public out-of-State schools or private special education facilities 
and created the Governor's Purchased Care Review Board. A section of- this 
legislation also states that the resident school d: trict is responsible for 
the costs of tuition and rJated services, partially reimbursed by the State 
according to a specific funding formula, when the full continuum of services 
provided by the district can be shown to be inadequate to meet the needs of 
the child du6 to his or her handicapping condition and the school or facility 
IS in compliance v.Uh the rules and regulations of the State Superintendent. 

Lfiuisiana. Louis. ana's special education law, the Exceptional Children's 
Act, wris pcssed in 1977. It provides for services for three to 21 year olds 
with services permitted for students less than three years old who have severe 
problems which would be compounded if service were not provided before they 
reached school ^.le. This law provided for the establishment of the Special 
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School District #1 (SSD #1) to provide education services in facilities 
operated by otfier State agencies. It also outlined the State's funding 
formula for exceptional education. 

New Jersey . In 1972, Chap.^er 212 of New Jersey's education law was 
passed providing for general and special education for all children. In 1979 
the New Jersey State Assembly passed the State Facilities Education Act; it 
was designed to ensure that children in State facilities would receive the 
same educational opportunities as students in public schools. The Act 
repealed a 1972 statute which had created the Garden State School District, 
a State School district for institutions. 

The State Facilities Education Act 1) provided State aid for the 
education of children in State facilities, 2) set up mechanisms for 
determin'ng the district of residence for these children and for determining 
financial responsibility for the funding of their education, and 3) provided 
a stable financial base for these programs. In July 1980 the Department of 
Human Services set up an Office of Education, as required by the Act, which 
implements education programs for students in its facilities in compliance 
with both New Jersey education code and EHA. 

In 1987 legislation went into effect to implement an actual cost funding 
system .'or private facilities for the handicapped, permitting private separate 
facilities to charge districts their- actual alloweble costs for educational 
services- As expected, this funding change was associated with increased 
costs for districts placing students in private facilities. 

Ohio . In .967, Ohio established a system of comprehensive, cradle-to- 
grave services for parsons with moderate to profound mental retardation 
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adniriistered by County Boards of Mental Retardation composed of citizens with 
specific interest in mental retardation. The Boards were charged with 
developing, operating, and funding programs for children and adults. In 1972, 
the State universal special education law was passed; however, students with 
IQs under 50 remained the responsibility of the County Boards of Mental 
Retardation. In 1976 enactment of Ohio's amendment to establish conformity 
between Federal and Ohio special education law gave the State Board of 
Education sole responsibility for all programs of special education in Ohio. 
In 1977 the Stat Board of Education adopted a single set of standards for all 
special education programs and personnel; all institutional and County Board 
programs were also required to be chartered. However, the State departments 
of mental retardation and mental health retained control of operating and 
monitoring these same programs through already existing administrative 
structures. In 1985 special education unit funding and responsibility for 
monitoring of county board of MR/DD programs (but not State-operated 
facilities) was transferred to the Ohio Department of Education. 

$outh Carolina. The State's mandatory special education law was passed 
in 1972; prior to t>!is the State encouraged the creation of special education 
programs but did not mandate them. 

The State's recent education reform legislation, the Education 
Improvement Act (EIA) of 1985, made two specific references to programs for 
the handicapped: a Continuum of Care and the funding of programs for the 
profoundly and trainable mentally handicapped. The State Board of Education 
contracts with the Continuum of Care system to provide services for severely 
emotionally disturbed students. The reform legislation also included the 
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development of a formula to finance programs for the profoundly and trainable 
mentally retarded, resolving an issue raised by a 1978 opinion by the State 
Attorney General that the profoundly mentally handicapped were the 
responsibility of local school districts not the Department of Mantal 
Retardation. However, funding for these students had not been included in 
the State's finance act. 

3. Advocacy Group Action and Court Cases 

Interest groups have played an influential role in local, State and 
Federal policyiiiaking regarding the provision of education for students with 
handicaps. They have initiated court cases on behalf of particular 
handicapping populations and have focused attention on policies affecting 
where- students receive special education and related services (Weiner and 
Hume, 1987). This section presents a description of the noteworthy court 
cases in the case study Stages related to placement in separate faciliti<»s and 
describes how State policymakers view the Impact of advocacy groL ^ on 
placements and improvements in separate facilities. 

C ourt Cases . Five of the eight case study States -"lad one or more court 
cases related to placement in ;.eparate facilities, while in South Carolina, • 
Florida, and New Jersey thore has not been a far reaching case on placements 
of students with handicaps in separate ^ac^ 11 ties. The major court cases in 
the other States generally focused on use of separeite facilities, particularly 
residential facilities, operated by other State ageacii >. The outcomes of 
these cases had implications for placei int "ieclsions, the role of the LEA and 
SEA in making and monitoring placements, and funding of the costs of 
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educational versus residential components of placements. In no case, was the 
court case specifically concerned with educational practice or programming at 
separate facilities. 

A.^vocacY group Artivitips . The States have felt conflicting pressures 
from advocacy groups interested in keeping separate facilities open with 
"adequate" funding and from a'^^'ocacy groups fighting to close separate 
facilities to assure the least restrictive environment principle. In the 
survey of State divisions of special education, State staff were asked to 
assess the impact of various professional, interest, and advocacy groups on 
changes in placement in separate fa lities and on improvements in educational 
services in separate facilities. 

Parent-advocacy organizations were viewed as having a great deal of 
impact on changes in placements in separate fAriMtia. by State staffs in 
California and Louisiana; only in Florida were they seen to have had little 
or no impact. (See Table II. 7.) Survey respondents in California and 
Louisiana also maintained that professional organizations hud a notable impact 
on separate placements while staff in Connecticut and South Carolina believed 
they had at least some impact. However, no State reported unions or 
association of teachers or related ser/ices personnel having an impact on 
where students are placed. Leadership by individuals outside the SEA (such 
as individual parents, special education leaders, and facility administrators) 
was judged to have a great deal of influence on placement decisions by 
Illinois and California and some impact by New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Louisiana. 
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TABLE IL7 

IMPACT OF GROUPS ON CHANGES IN PLACEMENTS IN SEPAIUVTE FACILITIES. 
AS REPORTED BY SEA SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISIONS 



California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illincis 

Louisiana 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

South Carol via 
Average of all States'" 



Parent 
Advocacy 
Organizations 



Great Deal 

Som 
Little/None 

Sow 
Great Deal 

Sow 
Som 
2-3 



Professional 
AssocUitlons 



Gre:it Deal 

So«e 
Little/None 
Llttle/No^ 
Great Deal 
Little/None 
Little/None 

Scne 

1.7 



Unions or Associations of 
Teachers or Related 
Services Professionals 



Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
Little/None 
LI 



Leadership 
of 

Individuals 
Outsloe SEA 



Great Deal 

Sam 
Little/None 
Groat Deal 

ScMe 

Sone 

Sone 
Little/None 

1.8 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted In 1988 as part of th\z studly. The District of Colunbia and all States except Kawail 
responded to the survey* 

* Little/None • 1 
Scnc - 2 
Great Deal - 3 
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Parent advccscy groups were reported to substantially influence 
improvements in 'separate facilities in F^^rida and California; for example, 
in Florida parent advocacy groups were influeritial in generating State funding 
for the construction of new facilities for trainable mentally handicapped 
students, to replace buildings not designed for special education programs. 
Only New Jersey saw parents groups as having little or no influence. (See 
Table I I. 8.) The impact of professional associations was judged to be slight 
in New Jersey and Ohio, great in Louisiana and California, and moderate in the 
other case study States. All States viewed unions or associations of teachers 
6r related services personnel as having little or no impact on improvements 
in separate facilities. Leadership by individuals outside the SEA had a great 
deal of impact on educational improvements in separate facilities according 
to State staff in California and Illinois and some impact was reported by 
staff in Connecticut, Louisiana, and New Jersey. New Jersey and Connecticut 
also held that SEA personnel had a great deal of influence on the improvement 
of services in separate facilities. 

To summarize, unions or associations of teachers or related services 
personnel were generally viewed as not influential in making changes at 
separate facilities by respondents in the case study States. This was true 
for both placement decisions and program improvements. Parent advocacy groups 
and other individuals or agencies were seen as the most effective groups in 
influencing changes in separate facilities. Individual leadership within the 
State was also recognized as a factor affecting separate facilities. 
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TABLE 1 1. 8 

IHPACT OF GROUPS ON INPMWENEITS IN SEPMATE FACILITIITS. 
AS REPORTED BY SEA SPECIAL EOUCATIOM blVISIONS 





Parent 
^idvocacy 
Oroanlzattons 


Professional 
Associations 


Unions or Associations of 
Teachers or Related 
Services Professionals 


leadership 
of 

' Individuals 
Outside SEA 


Calif omU 


Great Dbs^ 


Great OnI 


Little/None 


Great Deal 


Connecticut 


so 


Sow 


Little/None 


Sons 


Florida 


Gre^t Deal 


SOM 


Little/None 


little/None 


Illinois 


SOM 


SOM 


Llttle/N&ie 


Great Deal 


Louisiana 


. SOM 


Great Deal 


l*t*!c,i«ne 


SOM 


New Jersey 


Little/None 


Llttle/Mone 


Little/None 


Soae 


Ohio 


Um 


Little/None 


Little/None 


Do Not Know 


South Carolina 


Sam 


Sone 


Little/None 


Little/None 


Average of all States* 


2.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1.8 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted In 1966 as part of this study. The District of Coluiii>1a and all States ex/*tpt Hawaii 
responded to the surv^. 

* Little/None - 1 
So«e • 2 
Gre^t Deal • 3 




D. SUMMARY 

This chapter has examined hoM the case study States vary on several 
dimensions of their economic and educational context. Some diiensions, such 
as general economic climate and educational reform policies, may have only an 
indirect impact cn separate facilities. Others, however, (including State 
legislation, court actions, and advocacy group efforts) have specifically 
addressed the role of separate facilities in the special education system. 

Since the enactment of P.L. 94*142, all the case study States have passed 
legislation to expand special education services to all students with 
handicaps and to strengthen the State education agency's authority over all 
special education progra; particularly those at State-operated facilities. 
Hore recently, all States have implemented some type of education reform 
policies as well, although these generally do not directly apply to special 
education programs or facilities. Most States have experienced litigation 
related to the placement of students in separate facilities, and State 
special education staff in most States agreed that parent advocacy groups, 
professional associations, and/or individu,^! leaders outside the State 
educational system have made important contributions to changes in placement 
patterns and improvements in programming at separate facilities. 

The din^nsions on which the case study States differ most prominently are 
general economic climate and population growth. (See Table II. 9.) SEA staff 
in States experiencing substantial economic growth or that currently enjoy 
relative prosperity were more optimistic about availability of resources to 
foster and support improvements in special education programs and services at 
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TABLE IK9 



bISTRIBUTIOH OF CASE STUDY STATES 
ON ECONOMIC AND STUDENT POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



State 



Per 
Capita 
Income 



Change in 
Per Capita 
Incowe 



Expenditure 

for 
Education 



Change in Proportion Schoo1*-Aged 
School-Age Population Served as 
Population Handicaoped - 



California 



Above Average Above Average 



Average 



Increase 



BeloM Average 



Connecticut Substantial 1y 
Above Average 



Substantially 
Above Average 



Substantially 
Above Average 



Decrease 



Above Average 



Florida 



Average 



Above Average 



Average 



Increase 



Average 



Illinois 



Average 



Average 



Average 



Decrease 



Above Average 



Louisiana 



Below Average 



Below Average 



Below Average 



Snail Decrease Below Average 



New Jersey 



Substantially 
Above Average 



Substantially 
Above Average 



Substantially 
Above Average 



Decrease 



Above Average 



Ohio 



Below Average 



Below Average 



Average 



Decrease 



Average 



South Carolina Below Average Below Average Below Average Small Increase Above Average 



SOURCE: Based on analyses presented throughout Chapter IK 
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separate facilities. Separate facilities in States where the school-aged 
populations are increasing in size were noted by respondents in those States 
as important providers within the total special education system because of 
pressure on classroom space in other educational environments. The next 
chapter presents a description of the agencies involved in the delivery of 
special education services in the case study States and the associated 
patterns of service delivery in separate day and residential facilities for 
the handicapped. It also examines the structure and functions of the division 
within the State educational agency that is responsible for overseeing the 
special education system. 
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Ill- STRUCTURE OF STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS 



State education agencies are charged with implementing State policy 
concerning the delivery of special education services. They are the key 
actors in the coordination of services and must assure State compliance with 
EHA. Local school districts are the principal providers of special education 
services to students. Howeveri in most States, there is a history of special 
education service delivery involving one or more State agencies such as 
departments of mental retardation, mental health, children and family 
services I and corrections. In some States, the State education agency also 
provides some direct services to handicapped students through facilities 
operated by the SEA. 

This chapter takes three approaches to describing the special education 
system as it relates to separate educational programs for students with 
handicaps in the case study States. The chapter begins with a summary of the 
most recent information on the patterns of student placement in separate 
facilities in the case study States. Next, it describes the agencies and 
organizations I public and private, that operate special education programs in 
separate facilities. Finallyi the chapter ends with a description of the 
organizational units within the State education agencies that have 
responsibility for overseeing the special education system, including separate 
facilities* 

A. PATTERNS OF SEPARATE FACILITY USE 

The eight case study States exemplify different patterns of use of 
separate facilities as reported in the 1986-87 annual reports from the States.^ 



^California is not Included in this analysis because the State did not 
report data comparable to those of the other States. 



For all handicapping conditions, Ohio served the most students in separate 
day and residential facilities as a function of the total number of 
hanoi capped students served, almost 13 percent. (See Table III.l.) New 
Jersey served the next highest proportion of students in these facilities 
followed in order by Louisiana, Connecticut, Illinois, and Florida. South 
Carolina served the smallest proportion in separate schools, about 3 percent. 

The States also differ in the percentage of students with various 
handicaps served in separate facilities. (See Table III.l.) in 1986-87, 
South Carolina served approximately 9 percent of mentally retarded and multi- 
handicapped students in separate facilities, while Florida, Louisiana, and 
New Jersey served over 30 percent in such facilities. With the exception of 
South Carolina, all of the case study States served a higher proportion of 
mentally retarded and/or multi -handicapped students in separate facilities 
than was true of the nation as a whole (14.46 percent), although Ohio's 
proportion was only slightly higher than that for the nation. 

South Carolina was again lowest among the case study States in serving 
out 7 pe nt of its motionally disturbed students in separate facilities; 
Florida served approximately 12 percent of its emotionally disturbed students 
in these facilities. Florida and South Carolina served smaller proportions 
of emotionally disturbed students in separate facilities, than was true for 
the entire country (16.11 percent). In comparison, Ohio served 45 percent 
and New Jersey served 38 percent of their emotionally disturbed students in 
separate facilities. 

Illinois served approximately 12 percent of sensory impaired students in 
separate facilities while South Carolina served about 14 percent. These 
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TABLE III.l 

PERCENT .OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS SERVED IN ALL SEPARATE 
DAY AND RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENTS BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION' 

1986-87 



State 


All 
Conditions 


Mentally 
Retarded/ 
Multl-handlcaoDed 


Emotionally 
Disturbed 


Sensory 
Imoairments 


California^ 










Connecticut 


8.2 


24.5 


22.6 


32.0 


Florida 


6.9 


31.2 


12.3 


21.2 


Illinois 


7.5 


23.8 


26.8 


12.3 


Louisiana 


8.8 


31.2 


22.2 


25.7 


New Jersey 


10.4 


42.3 


37.7 


31.4 


Ohio 


12.7 


17.6 


45.0 


15.8 


South Carolina 


3.3 


9.0 


6.9 


14.0 


Nation 


5.9 


14.5 


16.1 


19.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1989. 

'Percentage is based on all students with a particular handicapping 
condition. 

"California did not report data in comparable form. 
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states and Ohip served i.-oportions smaller than the national figure (19.65 
percent) in separate facilities, while Louisiana served 26 percent, 
Connecticut served 32 percent, and New Jersey served 31 percent of sensory 
impaired students in separate facilities. 

Among the case study States, Connecticut (53 percent) and New Jersey (46 
percent) served relatively large proportions of their students placed in 
separate facilities at private schools, while South Carolina (10 percent) 
served the smallest proportion of students in private facilities (the national 
figure was 34.5 percent). Historical patterns relating to the role of private 
facilities in both general and special education vvere cited as a major factor 
in current use of those facilities. It was also noted that private facilities 
tend to serve the emotionally and behavioral ly disordered populations which 
have proven difficult for school districts to serve. In some States, private 
facilities are viewed as a viable option in the continuum of placements for 
special education service delivery. Connecticut, Illinois, and New Jersey are 
examples of such States. Also, parochial (private) schools are widely used 
in Louisiana and. until recently, a Nonpublic School Corporation funneled 
State monies to students voluntarily enrolled in nonpublic schools. Now, when 
students are placed in approved nonpublic schools, the student is the 
responsibility of the placing school system. 

In summary, most of the case study States served more handicapped 
students in separate facilities during the 1986-87 school year than was true 
for the nation as a whole. South Carolina, which served fewer students with 
all handicapping conditions in separate facilities, is the exception. 
Connecticut, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Ohio generally served substantially 
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higher proportions of students with handicaps In separate facilities. 
Connecticut and. New Jersey also used private facilities nnre than did the 
other case study States and the nation. 

B. PUBLIC AGENCIES PROVIDING SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 

States utilize a number of local, regional, and State public agencies In 
providing special education to handicapped students in a variety of settings. 
This section focuses specifically on the role of these agencies in providing 
educational services in separate facilities. 

1. Local Public Aaencv Responsibnities in Special Education 

Local education agencies (school districts) are responsible for providing 
special education and related services to students with handicaps, and under 
certain conditions may elect to do so by placing students in separate 
facilities including separate facilities operated by the district or by a 
consortium of districts. As required by the provisions of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, responsibility for overseeing the education of all 
special education student*:, including those educated outside of the district 
or by other public agencies, is to be retained by the public education system, 
primarily by local districts. 

The number of operating school districts in the case study States ranges 
from 1,025 in California to 66 in Louisiana (Illinois has 988, Ohio 615^ 
New Jersey 592, Connecticut 169, South Carolina 91, and Florida 67). In most 
of the case study States, some intemediate units, consortia of districts, or 
regional or county agencies exist, either established in law or in practice. 



'Since 1987, consolidation", have resulted in 612 districts in Ohio. 
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for the provision of special education services. In addition, four States 
(Louisiana, Connecticut, South Carolina, and California) have created special 
school districts for education programs run in other agencies. 

The remainder of this section presents a State-by-State summary of the 
local education system in each of the case study States, focusing on the role 
of the system in providing <,necial education services in separate facilities. 

California has 58 county education offices in addition to its 1,028 local 
education agencies responsible for ihe delivery of direct services to 
handicapped students. Both types of agencies are considered to be local 
agencies, although the county offices of education function more like 
intermediate units; that is they provide only very specialized types of 
services, such as special education and education for school-aged children in 
the custody of the juvenile court. The State Department of Education requires 
local districts and county offices to join together to form special education 
local plan areas (SEL^As) to ensure the availability of services for all 
eligible handicapped children; there are currently 109 SELPAs in the State. 

Prior to the State's Master Plan, counties in California had 
responsibility for serving severely handicapped students for all local 
districts with fewer than 8,000 students in average daily attendance. 
Frequently special education developmental centers were built by the counties 
and were purposely not located near regular school buildings so as not to 
encroach on regular school grounds. Many of these facilities are still in 
existence. 

In Connecticut the 169 local education agencies or districts include 
nineteen regional school districts, comprised of two or more towns which join 
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together to provide educational services, which are fiscally Independent with 
their own budgets and tax^'ng authorities. In addition to the districts, three 
State agencies, the Departnents of Mental Retardation, Children and Youth 
Services, and Corrections, operate special education programs that are 
designated as special unified school districts, and are subject to the same 
requirements as other school districts. 

Apart from the local districts, regional school districts, and special 
unified districts, Connecticut also has six Regional Education Service Centers 
(RESCs) which are intermediate units which provide both special education and 
general education programs and services. For the most part the RESC special 
education programs serve very specialized pop'jiations through day programs, 
many operated in separate facilities. 

Florida has a county school system in which each of the 67 counties in 
the State operates its own school district. The districts have primary 
responsibility for the provision of special education and some operate 
separate day schools. Children residing in State institutions are the 
responsibility of the district in which the facility is located. LEAs are 
also responsible for serving children in training schools for adjudicated 
youth, whether or not they are handicapped. 

Although there are no formal intermediate units, districts sometimes form 
cooperative arrangements among themselves for the provision of services, 
typically for students with low incidence handicaps. 

In minois special education services are provided by either a special 
education division within a single district, or some type of joint agreement 
among districts. All together, there are 90 individual districts and joint 
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agreements offering special education services in Illinois. The joint 
agreeMnts themselves fall along a continuum from centralized to decentralized 
joinv: agreements. Centralized joint agreements employ staff, assign ^taff to 
the local districts, and are responsible for service delivery, often in 
separate facilities, to the more severely handicapped students from \.i<e mmber 
districts. In a decentralized joint agreement, most staff are hired by the 
local districts and only certain services such as psychological or social work 
services are provided jointly. Joint agreements may also purchase services 
from a local district. 

There are eleven regional programs for low incidence handicap groups, 
including one in Chicago. These programs were developed initially to provide 
programs and services to the low incidence population, primarily deaf, 
visually impaired, and orthopedically impaired children, thus providing an 
option in the continuum of services before consideration of residential 
placement. The programs provide consultation, coordination of services, 
resource identification, in-service training, high cost diagnostic services 
generally not available in districts, and parent-infant (birth to three) 
programs. The regional programs may also provide direct services to stuuents. 

In L9Ml?1fln8 there are 64 parishes (school districts), two city school 
systems, and the Special School District #1 (SSD #1) which administers all 
education programs in residential schools operated by tlie State departments 
of mental retardation, mental health, and corrections. SSD #1 is considered 
an intermediate school district. Some parishes in the State uave formed 
collaboratives to serve low incidence populations such as the deaf or blii.\ 
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The Stale Board of Education has responsibility for students served In schools 
operated by the SEA. 

New Jersey has a large number of local districts. In order to provide 
special education services, particularly to low Incidence populations, a 
variety of Intermediate units have been developed, Including educational 
service commissions, special services districts, and jointures. Educational 
service commissions (ESCs) are to provide general support services to school 
districts In all areas of education; they are part of the county offices cf 
education and thus under the supervision of the Division ^ County and 
Regional Services of the State Department of Education, rather than the 
Division of Special Education. Most provide auxiliary services such as 
transportation and materials although some provide direct services through 
separate programs. The four county special services districts were created 
to provide programs to handicapped students; they have specific legislative 
authority and are officially school districts. They were mandated to serve 
severely handicapped populations. Jointures were also created specifically 
to serve handicapped students; only one Is In existence. 

In addition, there are county vocational schools In all but tvo of the 
21 counties In New Jersey; they operate as separate school districts with 
their own boards, and all offer special education services. 

In Ohio there are three basic types of school districts. Most are "local 
districts" within the county school districts, but there are also city school 
districts and exited village districts. Local districts within the counties 
may provide their own special education programs, they may opt to share 
programs, or they may participate in county board of education programs. 
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County prograis typically provide psychological services, speech and language 
therapy, and other related services. SmII school districts typically look 
to regional program to serve students with Iom incidence handicaps; thus, 
county program aost often serve ewtionally disturbed and aultihandicapped 
students. Small districts also send students to nearby large districts for 
services. 

In $oqth C^rollf^a, local districts are prinarily responsible for 
providing special education; counties play no role in education. There are 
Bwltidistrict prograis which are run by one district but attended by students 
froa other districts; these program are generally located in schools serving 
non-handicapped students as well. In these arrangetwnts, districts contract 
with other districts for services after developing the child's lEP, and aost 
of these arrangeaents pertain to students with low incidence handicaps such 
as those with visual and hearing handicaps and exist between two districts. 
One consortium of thirteen districts exists. 

2- ieparate Facilities OoeratPd bv the Stat g Education Aiii^nry 

In all but two States (South Carolina and Connecticut'), the SEA operates 
its own separate facilities for students with handicaps. In California and 
New Jersey separate facilities are operated by separate divisions within the 
Department of Education coequal with the special education division. In both 
States, schools for the deaf are operated by these divisions, two in 
California and one in New Jersey. The Division of Special Schools in 
California also operates a State school for the blind, and the New Jersey 



until'the eaHy I980°s""^^*^^"* operated the Mystic School for the Deaf 
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Division of Direct Services also operates regional day schools to serve 
severely handicapped students, particularly the nultlhandlcapped, enotlonally 
disturbed, deaf, and deaf -blind populations. New Jersey Is seeking to curtail 
Its Involvement In direct service delivery to students. Some of New Jersey's 
regional day schools are operated by school districts, and the State Is hoping 
to extend this practice to the remainder of the schools. Louisiana created 
the Special School District #1 (SSD #1) to operate educational programs In 
facilities run by other agencies. SSD #1 Is not currently part of the Office 
of Special Educational Services but It Is a separate agency In the Louisiana 
Department of Education. The State education agency also operates a few small 
programs at universities. Illinois' Deaf-Blind Center (Philip J. Rock School) 
is operated by a local district under a contract from the Department of 
Education. The Ohio SEA operates two schools, one for blind and the other for 
deaf students. Data from the survey of special education divisions show that 
State education agencies In twenty other States operate separate schools for 
the handicapped. Most are schools for visually or hearing Impaired students 
and most are residential facilities. 

3. Other State Agencies Operatino Separate Facilities 

Historically, other State agencies have operated separate, usually 
residential, facilities serving children and youth with handicaps. Generally, 
the main purpose of these facilities has not been educational, but instead 
therapeutic, or at some t^mes custodial. However, In the decades prior to the 
passage of P.L. 94-142, many facilities Incorporated education Into their 
mandate, for at least some of the school-age population. Presently, other 
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state agencies often provide special education to students, although all such 
programs are under the general supervision of the State education agency. 

All the case study States have independent State agencies or entities 
which operate separate facilities, usually residential, for handicapped 
persons in which separate educational programs are providad. either by the 
operating agency or by another agency. Virtually all of the operating 
agencies or the facilities themselves are separately funded by the State 
leg "^jre which makes them fiscally independent of the State education 
agen ^outh Carolina, Louisiana, Florida. Ohio, Illinois, and New Jersey 
all \ schools for the deaf and/or blind which are to some degree 
operationa^y Independent of the SEA spe. ial education division, and which 
have been so for many years. Departments of mental retardation and/or mental 
health run educational programs in separate facilities in South Carolina, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Connecticut. In Illinois, the separate residential 
schools for the visually impaired, hearing impaired, and orthopedically 
Impaired are operated by the Department of Refiabllitation Services. The 
Department of Mental Health operates educational programs in only two of Its 
facilities; in the others the educational program is provided by a local 
district or other public education agency. In all States, oversight to ensure 
compliance with Federal and State regulations of educational programs provided 
for .cudents in State-operated separate facilities is the responsibility of 
the SEA. 

The SiTvey of SEA Special Education Divisions indicates that the 
Involvement of State agencies other than the SEA in the operation of separate 
facilities is a universal pattern. In all States, at least one State agency 
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operated a separate day or residential facility for handicapped students. In 
twenty-six of the non-case study Stcctes, at least two State agencies other 
than the SEA operate such facilities. Most often these other agencies are 
the departments of nicntal retardation i health and human services, ano 
developmental disabilities. In addition, the schools for deaf and/or blind 
students in several States are themselves independent State agencies. 

The legacy of the role of other State agencies in providing special 
education and other services to handicapped children has created some 
political and bureaucratic obstacles to State educatioii agencies in their 
attempts to extend State and Federal education regulations and standards and 
to improve educational services in separate facilities for the handicapped. 

4. Interagency Cooperation 

Because two or more agencies are involved in providing special education 
and related services to students with handicaps in each State, cooperation 
across agencies has been seen as essential to assure that all students 
received needed services and to avoid duplication of effort. Although, 
P.L. 94*142 provided State education agencies with general supervisory 
responsibility for educating studen with handicaps, regardless of the agency 
providing the services, exercising this responsibility has often been 
difficult since no specific mechanism was specified or required.^ As noted in 
the previous section, many State agencies other than the SEAs have a long 
history of providing services to handicapped persons of all ages and had in 



*In contrast, the provisions of P.L. 99-457 are much more specific in 
describing the mechanisms by which early childhood program services are to be 
coordinated among various State agencies. 
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many wses developed their own standards and procedures for delivering and 
evaluating special education services within their own separate facilities. 
This history has created some problems in coordination of efforts between the 
SEA and other State agencies. Interagency agreements related to the service 
of handicapped students exist in all case study States, although in some 
States (in particular Connecticut, New Jersey, and South Carolina) unwritten 
working relationships appear to predominate. In roost of the case study 
States, SEA staff noted that problems continued to exist despite interagency 
agreements. In several States this hjs resulted in legislation either to give 
the agreements the force of law or to create special interagency structures. 

Several of the States have special interagency structures to facilitate 
coordination of educational services to handicapped students. Frequently 
these structures make placements, have financial responsibility for 
placements, and must approve reimbursement rates or tuition/service charges. 
Florida's SED Network is a multiagency network for severely emotionally 
disturbed children ^hich is mandated to provide education, mental health 
services, and, if needed, residential services to these students in local 
districts. Illinois has created two special structures-the Residential 
Services Authority and the Governor's Purchased Care Review Board. The first 
agency has dispute resolution and planning responsibilities for behaviorally 
and emotionally disordered students. The Governor's Purchased Care Review 
Board approves allowable costs of private facilities for special education, 
related services, and room and board. In Ohio, the Interdepartmental Cluster 
of Services to Youth functions at both the local and State level; the purpose 
is to deal with individual cases that are complex, costly, or beyond the 
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capabilities of Individual agencies. In South Carolina^ the Children's Case 
Resolution System was created to place and fund the placements of hard-to- 
place students. It Is administered out of the Governor's Office; the System 
assumes a moderator role between agencies. 

In New Jersey, South Carolina, and Florida, cross agency committees, 
councils and task forces are used extensively. Even In States with a number 
of formal Interagency agreements, such as Louisiana, cross agency committees 
are also used. Special education staff In several States noted that these 
m1d«management working relationships tended to be very effective In 
facilitating changes In separate facilities, with or without formal 
Interagency agreements. 

5. Summary 

!n all of the case study States, local school districts have primary 
responsibility for special education. While formal structures do not exist 
In all case study States (see Table 111.2), each State provides, at a minimum. 
Informal arrangements for districts to join together for serving students with 
handicaps, most often students with low Incidence, severe, and/or multiple 
handicaps. Sometimes these arrangements Involve the operation and/or use of 
separate facilities. As also shown In Table III. 2, all but two State 
education agencies In the case study States operate separate facilities, 
although In New Jersey some are run under contract to local districts as Is 
the one such facility In Illinois. Connecticut and South Carolina have no 
SEA-operated separate facilities for students with handicaps. 
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TABLE ttL2 

SEA AM) OTHER STATE ACENCY INMLVQBIT IN mWtSION OF SPECIAL EDUCATIOi IN SEPMATE FACILITIES IN CASE STIOV STATES 



invoivMMit or intinMiata imitSt 
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protfisioii or Dtfict 
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Florida 
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(schools for deaf and blind) 
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SEO Networfc 



Illinois 



Joint agreoMnts and Regional progra 



Yes 

(deaf*b11nd centtr operated 
LEA undtr contract with SEA) 



State Agancy 
Operating Facility^ 



Purchased Care 
RivteM loard 
ResMantfal 
Services 

Authority 



Louisiana 



Consortia of districts 
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(special education prograw in 
all State*operated facilities 
through the unified school 
district) 



Single Unified 
School District 
SEA 



New Jersey 



Ohio 



Educational Service Comlssions, 
Special Services districts, and 
Jointures 



County Boards of Education 
County Boartis of Mental Retardation/ 
OevelopMotal Disabilities 



Yes 

(school for deaf and regional day 
Khools, mt of the latter 
operated ty LEAs under contracts 
Mith SEA) 

Yes 

(schools for deaf and blind) 



State Agency 
Operating Facility 



State Agency 
Operating Facility 



No 



Interdepartamt 
Cluster of Services 
to Youth 



South Carolina 



Consortia of districts 



No 



State Agency 
Operating Facility 



Children's Case 
Resolution Systen 



SOURCE: Provided by SEA staff during site visits conducted In 1987. 

^:onnect1cut DepartMnt of Nental Retardation is In the process of transferring responsibility to local school districts. 

^or Msi OepartMnt of NentarNealth facilities, the educational progra* Is provided fay local districts or other public agencies on a voltmtary basis. 



All States make arrangements for the education of handicapped students 
placed In facilities operated by State agencies other than the SEA. (See 
Table III.2.) In six .case study States (California, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and South Carolina) the non«educat1on State agencies provide special 
education services when handicapped students are placed In their facilities. 
In Illinois, while the facilities operated by one State agency provide the 
educational program as well, local districts and other public education 
agencies provide education to students In most facilities operated by another 
State agency. In Florida, responsibility for the educational program In 
Stated-operated facilities goes to the district in which the facility is 
located; in Louisiana, a unified district operated by the SEA has this 
responsibility. 

In all case study states there was recognition of tension between State 
agencies involved in the provision and supervision of special education 
programs in separate facilities. In several States (Illinois, Ohio, and South 
Carolina) this has resulted in the creation of formal interagency structures, 
focusing specifically on placement and funding issues. Other formal 
structures dealing with issues of coordination and communication among State 
agencies include a single rifled school district under the SEA (Louisiana) 
and a voluntary network model for planning and delivering services to specific 
categories of students (Florida). Informal interactions among State agency 
staff at the mid»manager level were also reported to be effective in several 
States without more formal structures (particularly in Connecticut and 
New Jersey). 
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The case study States provide exaiples of the wide variety of public 
special education systems. There are soie in which a number of local, 
intermediate, and State agencies operate special education programs in 
separate facilities (Connecticut, New Jersey, and Illinois). In others, the 
public system of special education in separate facilities is comprised of a 
small number of State and regional agencies (California and Ohio). And, in 
still others special education in separate facHities is largely the 
responsibility of State agencies (in most cases, the non-education agency 
operating the facility), although consortia of districts My be formed and may 
elect to operate separate programs (Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina). 

Later chapters will discuss how the structure of the special education 
systems in States is related to how SEA procedures are implemented and their 
reported role in influencing instructional practices at separate facilities. 
Among the greatest impediments to implementing change in separate facilities, 
as perceived by State respondents, were the jurisdictional barriers betweei. 
State agencies operating separate facilities. The operation of separate 
education facilities b> jther State agencies with independent financial 
authority has hindered State education agencies in their attempts to bring 
about change in these facilities. Although interagency agreements and/or 
structures exist, joint planning is often difficult, and jurisdictional 
conflicts remain.' Historical and political inertia have proven added barriers 
to change in these relationships. 



'Staff in several States noted that P.L. 99-457 with its requirements for 
interagency cooperation could create an atmosphere in which some of these 
conflicts and barriers would be lessened. 
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C. STATE DIVISIONS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Each case study State has at least one Independent division (office, 
bureau, or departaent) of the State education agency devoted to special 
education. In addition, two case study States, California and New Jersey, 
each have a separate division which ad«1n1sters progress In separate 
facilities. Two key dimensions of the organization of the State special 
education divisions are described below: the organizing structure of the 
divisions and the distribution of staff across administrative functions. 

Among the case study States, all of the special education divisions are 
organized primarily by function rather than by geographic regions or by 
handicapping condition (I.e., program services, compliance, a(fai1n1strat1on). 
According to the Survey of SEA Special Educalion Divisions conducted In 198&, 
this Is also generally true of special educ;.at1on divisions In the other States 
(37 of the other States reported being organized by function, although some 
had other organizing features as well). In Florida, the)«; are also 
specialists for specific handicapping conditions designated within some 
functional subdivisions. The California and New Jersey offices have 
geographic as well as functional subdivisions, while South Carolina has 
subdivisions based on handicapping condition. The Illinois division is 
organized on a11 of these dimensions. The number of units within the special 
education divisions ranges from two in South Carolina and Illinois to six in 
California. None of the special education divisions have units specifically 
dealing with separate facilities. 

Host special education divisions in the case study States have not 
changed greatly in structure over the last ten years. Two States, New Jersey 
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and California, have experienced frequent reorganizations of their special 
education units. In New Jersey, special education becaait a separate division 
in 1983 and shifted froa a regionalized to a centralized staff at the saae 
tiie. In California, operation of the SEA-ope'^ated special schools becaae 
the responsibility of a separate division in the ■id-igQO's. 

State special education division staffs perfom various functions as they 
iiple«ent and coor'^inate special education policy. These functions include 
compliance aonitoring, grants nanageMent, technical assistance, pei:sonn'al 
development and training, ogran and curriculum development, interagency 
liaison, and admin istratior and planning. Based on information from the 
Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, the States appear to vary a great 
deal in terms of allocation of special education staff to these functions (see 
Table III. 3). 

California, Connecticut, and Florida p'ace particular emphasis in terms 
of allocation of staff time on a combination of technical assistance, 
program/curriculum development, and staff development activities. In 
California it was estimated that half of all staff time is devoted to 
technical assistance and training, and approximately one-fifth of staff time 
is devoted to program and personnel development combined. In addition to the 
staff involved in in-service training, the Connecticut pupil personnel group 
provides support services to local districts in a broad range of areas, 
including school health, school guidance, school psychology, social work, and 
speech and language services, to help districts meet the specific needs of 
individual students as well as special education students in general. Florida 
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allocated about one third of its staff time each to program and curriculum 
development and to personnel development. 

Connecticut, South Carolinai and especially Ohio place great emphasis 
In the allocation of staff on monitoring. Almost three-flfths of staff time 
in Ohio was devoted to compliance monitoring and to follow-up technical 
assistance. Connecticut and South Carolina each allo'.Jted about one-third of 
staff time to monitoring activities. Illinois allocates almost one-quarter 
of special education division staff time to each of the following: program 
and curriculum development, technical assistance, monitoring, and 
administration and planning. 

The functions carried out by the special education divisions in Louisiana 
and New Jersey are somewhat unique. Louisiana noted that four tenths of staff 
time was devoted to pupil appraisal and support services and fiscal management 
(listed as "Other" in Table III. 3), while about one fifth of staff time was 
devoted to interagency coordination. In Mew Jersey, about one fifth of 
staff time was used for each of the following: compliance monitoring, 
administration and planning, and other activities such as mediation. 

Table III. 4 sumarizes the major distinguishing features of th» case 
study States in how their special education divisions are organized. As will 
be discussed in later chapters, these organizational features are associated 
with how specific procedures (such as monitoring and *^chn1cal assistance) are 
implemented in the States. 
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T/IBLE III.4 

rJOR OKANIZATIONAL FEATURES OF DIVISIONS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN STUDY STATES 
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THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND /OUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

VOt UME III: 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROCEDURES AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 

PART TWO: STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROCEDURES 



L SEA PROCEDURES: SPECIAL EDUCATION FUNDING 

In almost every State/ Federal « State and local funds are combined to 
support the costs of special education and related services • Of the estimated 
$14.2 billion expended during 1984*85 on programs for children mth handicaps, 
about 8 percent came from Federal sources* while State and local governments 
paid 57 percent and 35 percent respectively (U.S. Department of Education, 
1989; see also Moore, £t al*, 1988) • While the Federal share of special 
education expenditures Is relatively minor, Federal assistance programs have 
played a major role over the past decade In Influencing State efforts to meet 
the needs of children with handicaps. During this time period, State agencies 
displaced local governments as the primary contributor to the special 
education system, although the proportion of State versus local effort varies 
from State to State. 

This chapter focuses on two aspects of SEA funding procedures: (1) the 
methods used by States to allocate resources for educational programs for 
handicapped children; and (2) State use of Federal funds In the provision of 
special education and related services. 

A. STATE FUNDING PROCEDURES 

All States provide funds to school districts for the provision of special 
education programs. State special education funding programs have the 
capacity to Influence programs at the local level as they can affect the 
number and type of children served as handicapped, the type of programs and 



^Both Hawaii and the District of Columbia operate a single school district 
which Is fully funded by the State. 
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services provided by local school districts, the duration of time students 
spend in special education progrsu^, the placenent of students in various 
programs , and class size and caseloads, as well as administrative processes 
such as recordkeeping and reporting, program and fiscal plan; fng. 
Further, funding mechanisms can used to implement State priorities and 
initiatives by, for example, e»raarlcing funds for specific activities, 
establishing service priorities, providing incentives to develop specific 
types of programs, or instituting disincentives to discourage agencies from 
serving students in particular puceinents. 

Stctte special education furiding programs are comprised of a variety of 
components. The primary emphasis of these funding programs is the formula 
used to distribute funds for st<4dents served in local school district 
programs, where the vast majority of students are served. Variations on this 
formula or separate mechanisms ar^ used to distribute funds for students 
served in separate facilities in out-of -district placements, including 
placements in regional or inteniiediate service districts, SEA-operated 
programs, programs run by other State agencies, and private schools. Each of 
these components of funding is described below. 

1. Funding of LEA Placements 

The major component of State special edu;;ation funding programs is the 
formula used to distribute resource^ to school districts for the provision of 
educational programs to children wtth handicaps. For the most part. States 
do not use this component to differentially impact programs in separate 
facilities operated by LEAs. That is within each State, all spec. a i 
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education programs operated by an LEA are funded under the sane special 
education fundlrig nechanlsm* 

Across Statesi the funding formulas used to calculate the financial needs 
of LEAs are based on three primary factors— resources (personnel « classrooms, 
or Instructional units), students, or costs* There are also three mechanisms 
used to allocate resources; special education funds can be distributed on a 
flat grant, percentage, or weighted basis* As Indicated by Hoore, et* aK, 
(1982) ano shown on Table 1*1 these two dimensions could be combined to form 
nine different types of funding formulas, but only six are practical and only 
five are actually used««(l) flat grant per teacher or classroom unit, (2) 
percentage or excess cost, (3) percentage of teacher/personnel salarlesi 
(4) weighted pupil formula, and (5) weighted teacher/classroom unit formula* 
Note that while a flat grant per student Is a viable option and Is used to 
distribute EHA-B funds to States, no States exclusively use this type of 
formula to distribute funds to school districts for special education 
programs. 

While these two dimensions are useful for forming a classification scheme 
there are many other factors Important to funding which cut across these 
dimensions, such as the use of pu/il«teacher ratios or adjustments for 
district size. The various combinations of these factors make each State's 
funding formula virtually unique. Thus, while the State funding formulas can 
be grouped according to the classification scheme. In practice they are not 
really similar. For discussion and comparison purposes, however. It Is useful 
to classify States according to this framework. 
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TABLE I A 

. TYPES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FINANCE FORMUUS 

Funding Mechanisa 

P«1C ElCTtnt? Fiat Grant PftfcatllS^ ite^oKt 

Students Flat Grant/Student Pupil Weighting 

Resources Flat Grant/Classrowr Percentage Height, Teacher 

or Teacher Unit of Personnel or Cl sroom 

Salaries Un t 

Costs Percentage 

Cost or 
Excess Cost 

SOURCE: Moore, Walker, and Holland, 1982. 
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Flat Grant per Teacher or ClassroM Unit. Using this type of funding 
mechan. . the State provides to each district a fixed anount of money for 
each special education teacher employed or for each classroom unit needed. 
Regulations typically define pupil-teacher ratios or class size and caseload 
standards, either by handicapping condition or by type of program (e.g., 
resource room). 

Nationally, ten States reported using this type of funding formula on 
the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions conducted as part of this study. 
Among the case study States, California and Illinois employed this approach. 
A description of the funding formulas used In these two States Illustrates the 
variation that exists within funding formula categories. 

In California, funds are distributed as a flat grant per allowable unit, 
defined for fiscal purposes only by student-teacher ratios for three types of 
instructional settings (special day classes, resource specialist programs, 
and designated instruction and services). (Class sizes and student-teacher 
ratios in actual instructional settings vary, allowing flexibility in meeting 
individual student needs.) State special education funding may be received 
for a maximum of ten percent of the total kindergarten through 12th grade 
enrollment. Districts are also restricted as to the percentage of students 
that can be served within the three types of instructional settings. The 
amount of fujids received per instructional unit differs for each school 
district and is adjusted annually for inflation. LEAs are also entitled to 
funding for support services which covers direct and indirect operating costs. 
Additional funds arc available for districts with special circumstances, such 
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as sparsity, density or enrol luient growth. Separate provisions exist for 
fundiiig of students placed out-of-district. 

The funding fonwla utilized in Illinois provides a flat grant to school 
districts for the salaries of special education personnel. LEAs are 
reimbursed $8,000 each for professional staff (e.g., certified teacher, 
special education director, related services providar), the lesser of one-half 
of the salary or $2,800 annually per non-certified ei^loyees, one-half of the 
salary up to $400 annually per child for each reader for the blind, and one- 
half of the salary up to $1,000 annually per child or $8,000 per teacher for 
hospital /horaebound instruction for physically handicapped children. The SEA 
also pays up to $2,000 per student for students who have extraordinarily high 
cost needs, to assist local districts in the costs of local programs for these 
students. However, separate funding mechanisms are used for students placed 
in private facilities and in State-operated programs (see Section 2 below). 
The private school funding formula includes provision of the full cost for 
room and board, if a student is placed residential ly. In most cases, this can 
result in less cost for the district if the student is served in a private 
facility. In addition, the State pays nearly all the costs for most children 
in State-operated facilities; the State-operated separate facilities are 100 
percent funded by the State with the exception of transportation which is 
reimbursed to districts by the S .te at 80 percent of the costs. SEA 
respondents in Illinois reported that the formula used to fund LEA placements 
in Illinois may encourage placements in private or State-operated facilities 
as most of the costs of these placements are funded by the State at a rate 
that provides a higher share -^an for programs operated by the LEAs. 
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Except for specified puplNteacher ratios which typically vary by 
setting, the flat grant per teacher or classroom unit fonwla funds all LEA 
placements similarly and would not In and of Itself lipact the p1ace«ent of 
students In separate LEA schools* However, use of this funding lechanisM Is 
often acconpanled by separate funding provisions for students placed outside 
the LEA« Those funding provisions could provide an Incentive for oMt-of* 
district placements If such placements are funded at a higher State share than 
programs operated by LEAs« 

Percentage or excess cost . Under a percentage or excess cost formula, 
districts are reimbursed by the State for a percentage of the costs of 
educating children with handicaps. Reimbursement may be provided for a 
percentage of the full costs or for the costs which are above the average per 
pupil costs for general education programs* Reimbursable costs usually must 
be In approved categories and cost ceilings may apply. Across all States, 
twelve report using a cost^based formula* 

One rase study State , Connect 1 cut , adml n 1 sters an excess cost 
reimbursement formula. Under that formula, school districts are reimbursed 
for between 30 and 70 percent of their net cost of special education.^ The 
percentage reimbursement received by each town (district) Is based on a 
complex general education equalization aid formula which ranks towns on a 
number of factors Including their ability to pay for education based on their 
assessiHi property values. Thus, the wealthiest towns might receive 30 percent 
of their net cost from the State as a ''special education grant** and must pay 



4n 1989 the range for State reimbursement was extended to between 20 and 
70 percent of net special education costs, effective In the 1989-90 school 
year* 
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70 percent fro« local revenues, while the least wealthy districts can receive 
as Mch as 70 percent of their excess costs and contribute only 30 percent 
froi local sources. The average reiaburseaent in 1987 was 56 percent. In 
addition, Connecticut provides 100 percent reiri)grseaent for special education 
students whose progra«, regardless of its setting, costs aore than five tiaeu 
the district's average per pupil costs. 

As ' ith the flat grant, the percentage i!!d/or excess cost type of funding 
foraula does not distinguish aaong placements for reimbursement purposes. 
Thus, there is likely to be no (differential impact on separate facilities. 

Perwntaqe of Teacher/Personnel Salarig^. using this type of formula, 
the State provides districts with a pe^^centage of the salaries of special 
education teachers and/or other special education personnel. The percentage 
may vary by personnel type. For example, the salaries of certified teachers 
may be reimbursed at a rate of 70 percent, whi^e aides* salaries may be 
reimbursed at a rate of only 30 percent. Pupil-teacher ratios are typically 
specified under this formula type. Minimum State salary schedules may also 
be included in the formula specifications. Across all States, five States 
employ a percentage salary approach to funding school district special 
education programs. 

Two case study States, Louisiana and Ohio, administer this type of 
funding formula. In Louisiana, the formula is based on a minimum foundation 
program, with funding provided for personnel employed, using ^^ State minimum 
salary schedule with adjustments for fringe benefits. The number of teachers 
funded is based on pupil-teacher ratios. Special education supervisors are 
funded at the rate of one per district; aides, speech therapists, and 
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occupational and physical therapists are funded based on staff -student ratios; 
assessment teachers, school psychologists and school social workers are funded 
based on the total number of regular and special teachers in public schools 
and on the membership in non-public schools; and special education bus 
attendants for buses on which eligible children are transported are funded at 
a fixed rate for all approved attendants. 

In Ohio, funding is based on special education units, which are defined 
as instructional programs, most of which require a teacher ^nd a minimum 
number of students. Unit definitions vary according to the disability 
classification of students and the specific types of programs In which they 
receive services. Pupil -staff ratios are specified. Nineteen different types 
of special education units are funded, with unit funding directly linked to 
a State minimum salary schedule designed to reflect staff training and 
experience. Reimbursement is also available through State funds for some 
individual services (e.g., tutoring, attendant services, interpreter services) 
that are provided to identified students. 

The percentage salary formula has the potential to impact program 
placement if it is used to disproportionately reimburse specific special 
education categories (e.g., 60 percent of resource room teachers, 50 percent 
of separate school teachers). 

Weighted Pupil Formula . With this funding approach, the State pays 
districts a multiple of average per pupil costs or other base rate, depending 
on students' handicapping condition and/or program. This type of formula may 
include other categorical programs In addition to special education (e.g., 
bilingual or compensatory education) and may also provide funding for general 
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education programs, although some States choose to weight only the categorical 
programs. Pupil weighting formulas are uied more often than any other funding 
method; across all States, nineteen utilize this method. 

Three case study States, Florida, New Jersey, and South Carolina use a 
weighted pupil formula to distribute special education funds to school 
districts, although the formulas vary dramatically among the States, 
particularly in the pupil weights used. The weighting schemes used in each 
of the three States are arrayed in Table 1.2. 

In Florida, the weighted pupil formula is part of the Florida education 
Finance Program (FEFP) which funds all education programs in the State. FEFP 
funds are generated by multiplying ^he number of fun-time equivalent (FTE) 
students in various types of educational programs by cost factors to obtain 
weighted FTEs. Weighted TTEs are then multiplied by a base student allocation 
which is established annually by the legislature. Program cost factors are 
also determined annually by the legislature. 

As shown on Table 1.2, for 1988-89 the special education cost factors in 
Florida ranged from a low of 2.182 for educable mentally handicapped students 
to a high of 13.946 for part time visually handicapped students. Students may 
be weighted in more than one category to a maxinum of 25 hours per week if 
they receive services under more than one category. The FEFP also takes into 
account differences in local property tax bases, cost factors, cost 
differentials and differences in per student cost for equivalent educational 
programs due to sparsity or density of student population. The funds for 
special education programs are not additional to general education aid. 
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TABLE 1.2 

WEIGHTING FACTORS USED BY CASE STUDY STATES 
USING WEIGHTED PUPIL FORMULAS FOR DISTRIBUTING 
STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION FUNDS 

r ^ 



FLORIDA 

Educable Kintal 1y Handicapped 2.182 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 3.010 

Physically Handicapped 3.812 

Physical and Occupational Therapy (Part-Time) 8.543 

Speech, Language and Hearing (Part-Time) S.%1 

Speech, Language and Hearing 3.476 

Visually Handicapped (Part-Time) 13.946 

Visually Handicapped 4.989 

Emotionally Disturbed (Part-Time) 4.0Gb 

Emotionally Disturbed 2.986 

Specific Learning Disability (Part-Time) 3.402 

Specific Learning Disability 2.241 

Hospital and Homebound (Part-Time) 10.592 

Profoundly Handicapped 4.513 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Educable Mentally Handicapped 1.74 
Learning Disabled 

Trainable Mentally Handicapped 2.04 
Emotionally Handicapped 
Orthopedically Handicapped 

Visually Handicapped 2.57 
Hearing Handicapped 

Speech Handicapped 1.90 

Homebound 2.10 
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TABLE 1.2 (continued) 



NEW JERSEY* 

Educable Mentally Retarded .4X 

Trainable Mentally Retarded .70 

Orthopedlcally Handicapped .74 

Kiurologlcally Inpalred .43 

Perceptually Iiiq)a1red .21 

Visually Handicapped 1,97 

Audltorlally Handicapped 1,33 

Communication Ha 'Icapped .^2 

Ediotlonally 01st. bed ,59 

Socially Maladjusted ,45 

Chronically 111 ^54 

Multiple Handicapped ,77 

Preschool Handicapped .31 

Resource Room .50 

Private Schools for the Handicapped ,84 
(Plus cost factor of handicapped program above) 

Supplementary and Speech Instruction .08 

Homebound Instruction (No. of Hours x Factor) .005 

State Facilities 

Residential Facilities for Retarded 2.07 

Day Training Center 2.85 

Residential Youth Center 1.67 

Training School or Correctional Facility .50 

Child Treatment Centers of Psychiatric Hospital 1.24 



SOURCE: Information provided by the States during 1987 site visits. 

*Note that In New Jersey the special education funds distributed according to 
these weights are additional to funds under the education funding program, 
while in Florida and South Carolina they are not. 
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In South Carolina, the pupil weighting formula is also tied to gen^^ral 
education funding. A base student cost is established annually by the 
legislature with weights for handicapped students and for vocational programs. 
Also, kindergarten, primary, and high school students are weighted more 
heavily than are elementary pupils. The weights, displayed on Table 1.2, 
range from a low of 1.74 for educable mentally handicapped and learning 
disabled students to a high of 2.57 for visually handicapped and hearing 
handicapped students. The formula also establishes maximum class sizes. A 
special appropriation from the legislature is made annually for programs for 
trainable mentally retarded students and for the profoundly mentally retarded. 

New Jersey also administers a weighted pupil formula to distribute State 
aid for special education, but the funds are additional to general education 
aid. Weights are based primarily on handicapping conditions, but also address 
program placements, as indicated in Table 1.2. The weights are multiplied by 
pupil incidence in each of the programs. The resulting ''categorical aid 
units" are multiplied by the State base allocation to determine the level of 
State special education funding. Weights are adjusted annually. For 1988*89, 
the weights for handicapping conditions ranged from a low of .21 for the 
percsptually impaired to^ a high of 1.97 for the visually handicapped. 

Pupil weighting formulas have the potential to encourage student 
placements in higher rf;imbursement categories and can be used to reinforce 
less restrictive settings if they include differential weights for such 
placements. 

Weighted Teacher/Classroom Unit . Under this formula type the State pays 
districts an amount based on a multiple of allowable teacher or classroom 
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units. Weights may vary by handicapping condition and/or program, and units 
may be constrainfed by pupil-staff ratios. For example, the State may fund one 
staff unit for each five severely handicapped students and one staff unit for 
each 45 speech impaired students. This type of formula can also provide 
placement incentives or disincentives if it differentially reimburses specific 
categories. Among all States, only two use this approach; none of the case 
study States employ this type of funding formula. 

Sumroary . The funding systems developed by States to distribute resources 
to LEAS for the operation of special education programs vary substantially 
from one State to another. However, there are five general funding approaches 
currently in use-(l) flat grant per teacher or classroom unit, (2) percentage 
or excess cost, (3' percentage of teacher/personnel salaries, (4) weighted 
pupil formula, and (5) weighted teacher/classroom unit formula. 

Using data reported on the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, 
Table 1.3 shows the number and percent of States using each of the five 
formula types. The table indicates that the weighted pupil formula is the 
most common funding mechanism used. This type of funding formula reflects the 
differences in the costs of serving children with varying handicaps. However, 
the use of a formula which provides variation in funding based on handicapping 
condition has been criticized as reinforcing labelling and has the potential 
to encourage districts to classify students into higher reimbursement 
categories. Thus, some States have begun to shift from weighting of the 
individual handicap of the student to a weighting scheme which addresses the 
different programs they receive. Such a weighting scheme could be used to 
encourage or discourage districts from placing students in separate 
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TABLE 1.3 

FUN0IN6 FORNULA USED TO DISTRIBUTE SPF AL 
EDUCATION FUNDS TO LEAS 



(5J 

(a) Percmttgc (c) (d) 
FUt or ExcMS % M*1glu«d 



ightsd 
iMdMr/ 



OtSr 



CtM Study Statts 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Total 



2 

(25%) 



1 2 
(12.5%) (25%) 



3 

(37.5%) 



Total (N-50) 



10 

(20%) 



12 

(24%) 



(10%) 



19 

(38%) 



(4%) 



2 

(4%) 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District of 
Co1urt)1a and all States except HaHatI responded to the survey. 

'Percentage allocation fonula for all special education costs plus excess cost grant for students whose progra* 
costs more than five tiMs the average per pupil cost. 

"The SEA also pays up to $2,000 per student for students who have extraordinarily high cost needs. 
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facilities, but would likely have little to no impact on Kograns in these 
facilities. Similarly, any funding formula which incorporates a diffeiential 
reimbursement rate for specific types of placements has the capacity to 
influence the rate of placement in separate laciliiies. However, the type of 
fonnula used to fund LEA special education programs is not likely to impact 
the programs offered in LEA separate facilities. 

2. Funding of Out-of-Distr^ct PiA^y^ffntT 

Data from the Tenth Annual Report to ConnrnKK (u.$. Department of 
Education, 1988) indicate that during the 1985-86 school year the overwhelming 
majority of handicapped students (92 percent) are served in school buildings 
with their nonhandi capped peers. Occasionally, however, students cannot be 
appropriately served by LEA programs and must receive special education and 
related services in programs outside the school district, in addition, some 
students are placed in non-LEA programs for reasons other than educational 
(for example, for treatment of physical or emotional disorders or behavior 
problems exhibited outside the school setting) and by agencies other than the 
LEA or the SEA. This results in students being served by a variety of non- 
LEA agencies, such as intermediate educational agencies or regional programs, 
SEA-operated programs, other State agencies, and private schools. In 
addition, some of these programs may provide residential services which may 
or may not be related to the special education program. All of these out-of- 
district placements have implications for funding. The historical role of 
SEA-operated facilities and other State agencies in serving children with 
handicaps also plays an important role in determining how these placements are 
funded. 
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In some States « such as those using an excess cost or percentage 
reimbursement formulai the funding scheme can bs easily adapted to handle 
multiple types of placements. In those States, the sending LEA typically 
would pay tuition to the receiving program, and then would be reimbursed by 
the State according to the same excess cost or percentage formula used to fund 
LEA placements. In many cases, however, the funding mechanism developed by 
States to distribute funds for LEA programs is not always flexible enough to 
address out-of-dlstrict placements and their Interagency naturt. In addition, 
some States have designed systems for funding out-of-dlstrict placements to 
specifically discourage LEAs from making certain types of placements, such as 
those in separate facilities. Other mechanisms may unintentionally provide 
incentives to LEAs to place students in separate facilities, even though they 
have not been designed for this purpose. For example, within a State, LEAs 
may have no financial responsibility for students placed at the State school 
for the deaf and blind, which may encourage school districts to place students 
there. 

The methods developed by States for funding out-of-district placements 
vary widely both across programs within States and across States within 
programs.^ Generally, tnere are five approaches which States use to fund these 
placements: 

0 Direct State appropriation to the facility 

0 Direct payment by the SEA to the facility, using the same 
formula employed to distribute funds for LEA programs 



^Sources of funds for these placements are discussed in Section B below. 
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0 Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA 
reinbursepent to the LEA using the same formula employed 
to distribute funds for LEA programs 

0 Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA 
reimbursement to the LEA using a different formula than 
the one used to distribute funds for LEA programs 

0 Payment to the facility by a non-educaticn agency 

Funding for out-of-district placements may vary depending on whether the 
facility is a day or residential program. States may also use a combination 
of these approaches. It is important to note that each of the approaches used 
to fund out-of-district placements has the potential to create incentives or 
disincentives for particular placements. However, regardless of whether the 
specific iwichanism impacts the use of out-of-district separate facilities, the 
approaches are not designed to directly impact programs in those facilities. 

The mechanisms used by States to fund each of the various out-of-district 
placements are addressed in the following sections. 

Funding of lEU/Reoional Prntyrai^y. in some States, intermediate educati- 
units and/or regional school districts provide direct special education 
services in both day and residential settings to children with handicaps. 
About one-third of all States reported operation of lEU day facilities, while 
fifteen percent reported use of lEU residential placements. There is some 
variability among States in how these placements are funded, but most States 
operating lEU or regional programs fund the placements using the same 
mechanism employed to fund LEA placements. However, the placing LEA pays the 
facility for the placement and is reimbursed by the SEA under the LEA formula. 

Among the case study States, four States have lEU or regional programs 
which operate separate facilities. Connecticut, Illinois, and New Jersey have 
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regional or intermediate unit day and residential facilities, while in Ohio, 
county day programs operate. In addition to separate facilities operated by 
joint agreements, Illinois' regional superintendents provide the special 
education program for students at three State«operated facilities, with 
funding provided by the SEA. The Regional Service Regions do not operate 
separate facilities themselves. 

The mechanisms used to fund these programs are different in each of the 
four case study States. Connecticut funds both day and residential regional 
programs similarly, through direct LEA payments with the State reimbursing the 
districts according to the same percentage formula used to distribute funds 
for LEA programs. Thus, LEA? pay tuition directly to the regional program and 
are reimbursed by the State for between 30 percent and 70 percent of the cost 
of the tuition. In New Jersey, where multiple types of day and residential 
intermediate and regional programs operate, funding is provided either through 
direct payment by LEAs or a combination of State, county and local funding. 

Ohio funds county day programs through direct SEA payments using the same 
unit formula that provides funds for LEA placements. In Illinois, some jof it 
agreements operating separate facilities are paid by the LEAs for services 
provided to district students, with the LEA reimbursed by the State under the 
same flat grant formula used to fund LEA^operated special education programs. 
Some joint agreements are recognized as an LEA and receive the flat grant 
reimbursement themselves directly from the SEA. 

Funding of SEA-Ooerated Programs . Many States use facilities operated 
by the SEA to provide services to children with disabilities, such as State 
schools for the deaf and/or visually Impaired. Data from the Survey of SEA 
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Special Education Divisions indicate that only five of the States have SEA- 
operated day programs, while alanst half have SEA-operated residential 
facilities. The funding approach in the States with day facilities varies, 
but for those States operating residential progra«s, the vast majority (77 
percent) fund the facilities through direct State appropriations. 

SEA residential prograis are operated in four of the eight case study 
States. Similar to the rest of the nation, three of thoss four States 
(California, Florida, and Ohio) also fund these programs through direct State 
appropriations.' In the fourth State, New Jersey, a combination of mechanisms 
is used to fund residential placements in SEA-operated facilities, with direct 
payments made by sending districts according to funds received through the LEA 
funding formula with the remainder p^id by State appr-; ations. 

In California, where the six State special schcr-ls are funded through 
direct State appropriation, a recent change is to cnarge sending LEAs 10 
percent of the cost of a student's program. Prior to the 1986-87 school year, 
districts could send students to the six State special schools at no charge. 
Some SEA respondents in California reported that the 10 percent charge was 
instituted to discourage LEAsi from sending students to these separate State 
facilities. Others believed the 10 percent charge was necessary to help cover 
costs. 

Funding for Students Placed in F acilities Operated bv Other Statu 
aaSDtifii. Historically, many Siate agencies have been involved in the 
provision of services to children with handicaps, such as departments of 

*In addition, the SEA-operated unified school district providing 
educational services to students in residential facilities operated by other 
State agencies is funded through direct appropriations. 
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Mntal healthi youth servlceSi mental retardation, and developmental services. 
Data from the survey of State special education divisions Indicate that over 
half the States reported that no day facilities for handicapped students are 
operated by State agencies other than the State Department of Education, but 
In almost all States (94 percent) residential facilities serving students with 
disabilities are operated by a wide variety of such agencies. All the case 
study States have other State agency operated facilities serving children with 
handicaps, but in Louisiana, the education programs provided In such 
facilities are administered by and funded through Special School District #1 
(SSD an intermediate school district. 

With implementation of the general supervision requirements of EHA-B, 
new relationships emerged between the SEAs and other state agencies serving 
disabled children. By this time, States have generally developed Interagency 
agreements to specify the financial and programmatic responsibilities of each 
agency, bat they are often complex and must address historical anomaly. These 
arrangements can be particularly complicated for residential facilities, for 
which the funding scheme must take into account the fact that student 
placement In other State agency facilities Is often for non-educational 
purposes and such placements are often made by non-education agencies. Thus, 
the fiscal responsibilities of the State and local education agencies are not 
always clear. 

Among the case study States, the most common method used for funding 
residential placements In other State agency programs Is for the placing 
agency to be responsible for residential costs while the LEA or SEA pays for 
the educational costs. This generally occurs regardless of which agency makes 
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the placewent. In New Jersey, however, the Bureau of Special Residential 
Facilities within the Oepart»ent of Huian Services (OHS) pays both the 
residential and educational costs for residential placements made by OHS. If 
an LEA makes a residential placement (in which case it would be for 
educational purposes), the LEA would pay all costs. 

Regardless of whic agency pays for the educational services, across 
States the actual z^.thod ujed to distribjte the resources cm differ depending 
on which agency makes the placement, whether the placement is for educational 
or other purposes, and whether the placement is day or residential. The case 
study States illustrate some of these variations. 

In New Jersey and Ohio, funding for other Staid agency placements is 
similar to the approach used to fund LEA placements. In New Jersey, funding 
for students placed in other State agency programs is e?«^entially the same as 
funding for students served by LEAs. Weighted pupil units ire provided b<ised 
on type of program; weights for pupils in State facilities range from a low 
of .50 for students served in training schools or correctional facilities '.i 
a high of 2.85 fr- students served in Day Training Centers. Funds are 
provided to the school district of residence, regardless of where the student 
receives services. 

In Ohio, programs operated by other State agencies are authorized to 
request State educational funding according to the same unit formula used for 
LEA programs. For students attending State institutions or developmental 
centers operated by the Department of Mental Retardation/Developmental 
Disabilities (DMR/DD) or the Department of Menta^ Health, the school district 
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of residence of the student is responsible for paying tuition to the 
institution. 

For children placed in separate-facilities by Connecticut's Department 
of Children and Youth Services (DCYS), :he LEA of the parents' residence 
receives funds for and pays for the educational costs of students residing in 
DCYS facilities. The district of residence receives a State agency placement 
grant from the SEA for costs above 2 1/2 times their average per pupil 
educational costs. Most school-aged clients of the Department of Mental 
Retardation are now served by local districts, reimbursed by the SEA; the DMR 
special school district receives direct State funding for the program it 
provides to a small number of school-aged facility residents. Handicapped 
youth aged 18 through 21 placed in facilities operated by Connecticut's 
Department of Mental Health (DMH), however, are the educational responsibility 
of the local or regional board of education of the town where the person is 
placed. The impacted school districts are provided with 100 percent current 
year funding to serve the eligible residents. 

Both Illinois' and South Carolina's funding approaches for placements in 
other State agency programs are quite different from that of the other case 
study States. In Illinois, there are direct State appropriations for special 
education programs at the facilities operated by the Department of 
Rehabilitative Services, the two Department of Mental Health facilities where 
that agency provides educational services itself, and at the Deaf -Blind School 
operated by an LEA under contract to the SEA. In any case, districts 
generally pay no tuition charges for students placed in State-operated 
programs with few exceptions. In South Carolina, the other State agencies 
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providing services to handicapped children, the Departments of Mental 
Retardation, Mental Health and Youth Services, and the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Blind and Multihandi capped have their own funding from the 
legislature. LEAs sending students to these facilities do not pay them 
tuition. 

South Carolina also operates a Children's Case Resolution System (CCRS), 
a formalized structure for interaction among miiltiple agencies to place and 
fund programs for hard to place children. Costs are share, among the various 
agencies with resp ibilities for the student, with CCRS assuming a 
percentage of the tc u! cost of the placement, and education costs shared by 
the LEA and the SEA. 

Funding of Private Schoo l Placements . Perhaps the most variation across 
States in their funding methods, can be found in the approaches to funding 
private school placements. These placements are probably subject to the most 
latitude in terms of funding because States are under no obligation to make 
use of private facilities for the handicapped. In fact, two of the case study 
States (Ohio and South Carolina) do not provide public funding for nonpublic 
school placements. Historically in both States, there were relatively few 
private schools for handicapped students. In Louisiana, no additional funding 
is available for students served in private schools. The LEA can count the 
student under their LEA funding formula, but would have to assume any extra 
costs of the private school tuition. Recently, Florida implemented a 
provision to split the costs of private school placements with local 
districts, at a ratio of 60 percent provided by the SEA and 40 percent by the 
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L?A, when the costs exceed the total per pupil allocation of both EKA«-B and 
State funds. 

Most States use the same mechanism to fund both day and residential 
placements in private facilities. Across all States, the most common approach 
used to fund private day and residential placements is direct payment b> the 
LEA usin^ either the same or a different formula used to fund LEA placements. 
Among the case study States, California, Connecticut, Illinois, and New Jersey 
use the method of direct LEA payment. California and Illinois use a different 
formula while Connecticut and New Jersey use the same fonmila used to fund LEA 
placements. In all four States, however, the LEA is responsible for m?Iving 
direct payments to the private facility. 

Despite the similarity in general approach, the actual formula used to 
fund private placements in the four States varies. In California, districts 
are reimbursed by the State for 70 percent of the excess cost of the tuition 
or charge for the service. Districts must pay the remaining 30 percent with 
local funds. In Illinois, LEAs are reimbursed by the SEA for the difference 
between the per capita costs for general education in the district and the 
tuition charge for the private placement up to $4,500. For all approved 
tuition costs in excess of $4,500, the SEA reimburses for costs over two times 
the per capita costs for general education. 

In Connecticut and New Jersey, private school tuition is paid by LEAs 
who are reimbursed by the SEA using the same mechanisn; used to fund students 
served in LEA programs. In Connecticut, the percentage formula allows 
districts to be reimbursed for a percentage of the private school tuition, 
and the State pays for costs of placements above five times the average per 
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pupii cost. In New Jersey, the weighted formula provides an », tra weight for 
students placed in private facilities. That is, students are weighted once 
according to handicapping condition and then a second weight is applied for 
the private school placement. 

Data from the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions indicate that, 
in many States, the funding formula leaves LEAs with greater costs for private 
school placements than most in-district programs, serving as a disincentive 
to nonpublic school placement. As prev cusly noted, in a few States, no State 
special education funding is provided for private school placements. On the 
other hand, according to the formula in some States, such as Illinois, LEAs 
can receive an equal or greater reimbursement for students placed in private 
facilities than if the student is educated in an LEA program, depending upon 
the district's per capita costs and the private facility tuition. 

In an attempt to control the high costs of nonpublic placements, some 
States, such as Illinois and New Jersr.y, require that private school tuition 
rates be approved by the State. In Illinois, the Governor's Purchased Care 
Review Board sets approved rates for tuition and for room and board costs of 
non-public residential facilities. In New Jersey, private school tuition 
rates are set for individual schools, based on audited allowable costs. None 
of the other case study States approve private school tuition rates. 

Nummary. Five general approaches were identified for funding out-of- 
district placements, although the actual formulas used to distribute resources 
vary both within and across States. Within States, when both day and 
residential facilities are operated by a particular agency, funding for both 
types of placements is usually the same. For example, in California, both 
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private day and private residential facilities are funded using the same 
approach*-direct LEA payment with SEA reimbursement, although the funding 
formula for reimbursement purposes differs from the one used to fund 
placements within a school district. Little consistency was found in funding 
methods across types of facility operators (SEA, other State agencies, . cal 
public agencies, or private organizations), even within the same Sta.. . but 
among the case study States and nationally, SEA-operated facilities tend to 
be funded through direct State appropriation. 

It appears that, while State procedures for funding out-of-district 
placements have the potential to influence the rate of student placements in 
separate facilities, the impact of the approaches on Lnc Instructional program 
offered in such facilities is likely to be negligible. Further, th^ capacity 
of the funding method even to influence the rate of placement in separate 
facilities is confounded by the fact that many such placements are made for 
non-*educational purposes, and by agencies other than the State and local 
education agencies. 

B. USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

As noted above, about 8 percent of the funds expended on educational 
programs for children with handicaps comes from Federal sources.^ This 
assistance has been an important influence in the development and support of 
State efforts to meet the needs of children with handicaps by helping States 
expand and diversify services to this population. The bulk of Federal 
assistance for educational services is provided through two formula grant 



^Moore, et al. (1988) found that federal EHA-B funds accounted for 6 
percent of total expenditures for special education at the local level. 
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programs:' State grants under Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(EHA-B) and grants for State Operated Programs for the Handicapped under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Chapter 1 of ESEA (SOP), formerly 
P.L. 89-313). This section addresses the ways In which States use these 
Federal funds. 

1. State Use of EHA-B Fnndft 

EHA-B funds are provided annually to States based on the total number of 
handicapped children aged 3 through 21 reported by their local educational 
agencies as receiving special education and related services on December 1 of 
the previous fiscal year. Every SEA is required to f low-through a minimum of 
75 percent of the funds received under the grant program to LEAs and 
Intermediate educational units to support the education of handicapped 
students. Local agencies are required to use these funds to provide direct 
services to handicapped children and must ensure that the funds are not used 
to supplant State and local expenditures for special education programs. Data 
from the Survey of Zi\ Special Education Divisions (see Table 1.4) Indicate 
that across all States an average of 81 percent of entitlement funds are 
passed through to school districts. Among the case study States, Connecticut, 
Florida. Illinois, and Ohio reported that 75 percent of the entitlement funds 



a««*4.«,ii il*J facilities providing long-term treatment or care for 
SJSHjnl^^ disturbed mentally retarded, or multiply handicapped persons 
"^"^^'^ Medicaid funds to reimburse the costs of residential 
services to persons of all ages, Including children and youth below age 22. 
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TABLE 1.4 



ERIC 



ALLOCATION OF STATE'S FEDERAL GRANT UNDER EHA-B 
IN 1987-88 SCHOOL YEAR 

(Percent) 





FlOM 

Throuah 


Adninistrative 


Resource/ 
Materials 
Centers 


Research 
Evaluation, 
Pilot Pro.iects* 


Other 


Case Study States 












California 


89.3 


3.6 


0 


7.1 


0 


Connecticut 


75. 9 


6.0 


3.7 


7.5 


6.9 


Florida 

M 


75.0 


3.4 


18.4 


2.5 


0.7 


M 

^ Illinois 

M 
M 


75.0* 


5.0 


9.0 


1.0 


10.0' 


^ Louisiana 


80.0 


5.0 


d/ 


i/ 


0 


New Jersey 


94.0 


5.0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


77.0 


5.0 


16.0 


2.0 


0 


Soutk Carolina 


95.0 


4.0 


0 


0 


1.0 


All States 


80.6 


5.0 


3.4 


4.0 


7.1 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District 
of Columbia and all States except Ha'vaii responded to the survey. 

•Includes development of materials which averaged 0.3 percent of EHA-B (ranging from 0 to 3.3 percent). 

"Five percent must be used by the receiving district for in-service training. 

'Reiabursements for room and board costs for students placed by LEAs at private residential facilities. 
Reported 15.0 percent of EHA-B funds allocated to these activities combined. 
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are passed through to LEAs,^ The remaining States (California, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina) all pass through more than the requisite 
75 percent, ranging from about 80 percent in Louisiana to 95 percent in South 
Carolina. Local districts use the flow-through federal funds to pay for 
special education programs, including (depending upon the State) those 
provided to students in separate facilities whether operated by the LEA or by 
other agencies or private organizations. In illinois, districts are required 
to use 5 percent of their grant under P.L. 94-142 to fund their own in-service 
training programs in special education. 

The remaining 25 percent of the Federal funds from the grant program may 
be set aside for use by the SEA, with up to five percent— or $350,000, 
whichever is greater— used to pay for administrative costs. The portion of 
the set-aside funds not directed for administrative uses (up to 20 percent) 
may be used to provide direct or support services according to State- 
established priorities. Some States elect not to use the entire 20 percent 
for such purposes, choosing instead to pass through additional funds to LEAs. 

A wide range of programs are supported by almost all States with some 
part of their set-aside funds. States may fund activities undertaken by its 
own staff and may also use a portion of these monies to fund grants, 
competitive or otherwise, to school districts. The ability to use these funds 
to support State priorities and initiatives provides States with important 
opportunities to use funding to impact the content and quality of special 



^In addition, in Illinois the legislature granted districts up to 12.5 
percent of the P.L. 94-142 set-aside funds as a type of entitlement for room 
and board costs for districts which place students in private residential 
programs. 
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education programs. Among the case study States i the set-aside was used most 
frequently to support resource centers and technical assistance networks , two 
activities geared toward program improvement. Florida and Ohio reported that 
almost all their set-aside funds were used for this purpose. 

Another frequent use of the set-aside funds Is to support pilot and 
research projects in areas of State-established priorities. This activity 
provides opportunities for States to evaluate and disseminate new 
instructional methods, or to experiment with innovative Ideas and practices 
through pilot programs. Many States using a portion of their set-aside funds 
for these purposes distribute the funds through a competitive grant process 
to LEAs and other educational entities within the State. In Connecticut, for 
example, recent priorities for competitive grants to LEAs included transition 
planning and placement for students with severe handicaps, non-biased 
assessment practices for minority students, enhanced participation of Hispanic 
parents in the lEP process, and development of programs for handicapped gifted 
and talented students. In Louisiana, set-aside funds have been used to 
support priority areas through competitive grants, including colleges and 
university personnel training programs, vocational education, coordination of 
general education and special education, transition programs, strengthening 
appraisal services, regional support services, increased parental involvement, 
and low incidence populations. 

It should be noted that State funds may also be used, in addition to 
Federal set-aside monies, to support various technical assistance, 
development, or dissemination projects. 
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?. Use of Chanter 1 of FSFA fSOP) p^jpric 

Federal furtds for handicapped students are also distributed to States 
under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Chapter 1 of 
ESEA (SOP), formerly p. L. 89-313. Grants provided to States under this 
program are targeted for use to expand or improve educational services to 
handicapped children currently enrolled in State-operated or State-supported 
schools and programs. A 1975 amendment to this program allowed the use of 
grant funds to follow handicapped children transferred from State-operated or 
State- supported facilities to programs operated by UAs, in an effort to 
encourage the transfer of students to programs in their home coiiiminities. 
Thus, it is not surprising that most States report using Chapter 1 of ESEA 
(SOP) funds to supplement direct services provided to children in State- 
operated facilities and to develop programs for the transition of students to 
their community schools (U.S. Department of Education, 1988). The ability of 
States to use Chapter 1 funds to supplement programs in State-operated or 
supported facilities provides another opportunity for States to impact the 
quality of programs in these separate facilities. 

Among the case study States, the use of funds provided through the 
Chapter 1 program focuses almost exclusively on the support of direct services 
to children. In Connecticut, for example. Chapter 1 funds are used by the 
Department of Mental Retardation support teacher aides. Similarly, in 
Illinois, Chapter 1 grants are typically awarded to provide services to 
children who are severely handicapped and in low incidence groups and are 
usually used to provide or increase the amount of services such as 
occupational and physical therapy, speech therapy, and diagnostic services. 
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In Loulslandi Chapter I funds are used for the unified school district serving 
svudents In State-operated facilities, the Schools for the Oeaf and Visually 
Impaired, and In districts (parishes) with Chapter 1 transfer students. Funds 
are rpent primarily for personnel and supplies and materials. Ohio also 
refyorted that Chapter 1 funds were used mostly on contracted personnel 
expenditures, and South Carolina reported similar uses of these funds. In New 
Jersey, SEA staff reported that Chapter 1 funds are used for a wider r:inge of 
services, such as training, conferences and workshops, transportation, parent 
training or workshops, staff salaries and Instructional equipment or 
materials. 

C. SUMMARY 

As indicated by Table 1.5, the case study States use a wide variety of 
mechanisms to fund special education programs for students with handicaps. 
Across States, the funding mechanisms used vary by facility operator, 
and there appears to be no relationship between how a State funds LEA 
placements and the approach used to fund placements of students in out«of-> 
district facilities. Funding methods can also differ according to whether 
the facility Is operated by e public or private agency, but for specific 
operators within a St^te, both day and residential placements tend to be 
funded similarly. The only similarity found across all States is that SEA- 
operated residential facilities are commonly funded through direct State 
appropriation. 

Overall, the methods used by States to fund within and out-of-dlstrlct 
special education placements are not designed to impact on the programs 
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TABLE 1*5 

FUIDIM OF PiACOCIfTS AT NON^LEA OPERATED FACILITIES IN CASE STUDY STATED 



State 



LEA Funding 



Litrect State 



Direct SEA 
P^yMnt Using 
Saat Foneila as 



DirecPC LEA 

fimnt ifltli SEA 
ie1iib!;ilM| Using 
Sanr Fonu la as 



Dlr^UA 

PMMt villi 

SEA Retaburslng 
Using Different 



P^ywnt by 
Non-Eduatlon 



California Flat Grant 



SEA Operated 

Resldtntlal 



State Operated 
Day and Msldantlal 
Facilities 



Private tky 
and tosldantlal 
Facilities 



Connecticut Percentage and 
Excess Cost 



Florida 



Weighted Pupil 



SEA Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 



Regional Day 
and Residential 
Facilities 

Private D^ 
and Residential 
Facilities 



State Operated 
Oiy end 
Residential 
Facilities 



State Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 



ininols 



Flat Grants 



State Operated 
Prograns' 



Joint Agreeaent 
Progrias 



Private Day 
and Residential 
Facilities 



Louisiana 



Percentage 
Salaries 



SEA Operaied 
Unified School 
District 
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TABLE L5 (continued) 



State 



LEA Funding 
Foimila 



Direct State 
Appropriation 



Direct SEA 
Paiwnt Using 
Smt Fomla as 
LEAFon^la 



6irecti£A 

Paywnt mIUi SEA 
ReMirsIno Using 
S«e Fonu la as 
LEAFoimila 



Direct LEA 
PayMit Mitli 
SEA ReUursIng 
Using Different 
Fori la 



Payaent by 
Non^ducatlon 
JSBBL 



Other 



New Jers^ Weighted 
Pupil 



SUte Operated 
Day and 
Residential 

Private 
Resident ial 
Facilities 



Regional Day 
and Residential 
Facilities 

SEA Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 

Private Oiy 
Facilities 



Ohio 



Percentage 
Salaries 



SEA Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 



County Day 
Facilities 

State Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 



South 
Carolina 



Weighted 
Pupil 



State Operated 

Residential 

Facilities 



SniiP.CE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted In 1988 for this stu4y. The District of Zo\\mb\d and all States except Hawaii responded to 
the survey. 

ROTE: State operated facilities - Facilities operated State agencies other than the SEA. 
"Including the Deaf -Blind Center which Is operated by an LEA u.Aier contract to the SEA. 
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offered by separate facilities. Rathe the major effect of State funding 
procedures results from their capacity to influence the use of separate 
facilities through the operation of incentives and disincentives, intended or 
otherwise. For example, some SEA respondents in California reported that the 
recent implementation of a 10 percent tuition charge for students placed in 
State special schools, previously free to sending LEAs, was instituted for the 
express purpose of discouraging districts from sending students to the six 
SEA-operated schools. Conversely, in Illinois and New Jersey, LEAs can 
receive an equal or greater reimbursement for students placed in private 
facilities than if the student is educated in an LEA program, providing a 
potential incentive to districts to place students in private facilities. 

One funding rjechanism available to States to impact educational programs 
themselves is through the use of Federal funds. States can distribute these 
funos through varying means and can use Federal dollars to Implement State- 
established priorities and initiatives. Among the ca^a study States, set- 
aside funds provided through EHA-B were used primarily to fund resource 
centers and technical assistance networks, while Chapter 1 of ESEA (Sf?) funds 
were targeted on supplementing personnel resources- Thus, while State funding 
procedures are most likely to impact program placements in separate 
facilities. Federal funds are one source of funds used for program 
improvement • 
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IK SEA PROCEDURES: SPECIAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND MONITORING PROCEDURES 

Federal statutes and regulations regarding programs for the handicapped 
do not generally specify exact program standards within which State and local 
special education programs must operate, although all such programs must 
operate within the general framework set forth by EHA.^ Within this context, 
all States set some specific standards for the operation of special education 
prcgrams for facilities under their jurisdiction. These standards provide 
minimum requirements for, enhance the uniformity of, and promote equity in the 
quantity and quality of instruction provided to students, in what is often a 
highly decentralized system of local controls 

To ensure implementation of State standards and Federal requirements for 
the operation of special education programs. Federal requirements dictate that 
State education agencies are responsible for assuring that the provisions of 
EHA are implemented, through monitoring of all educational programs within the 
State, including programs administereo by any State f^nd local agency* This 
requirement is designed to ensure that all program providers comply with the 
Federal and State requirements that set forth and guarantee the provision of 
a free appropriate public education to all handiccipped children and youth* 
The process used in States to implement this requirement is commonly referred 
to as compliaiiCf^ monitoring. 



^Recent regulations for EHA (4/27/89) require that the States use their 
own existing highest requirements to determine standards anpropriate to 
personnel who provide soecial education and rel:>ted services to children and 
youth with handicaps. Since this regulation was not in effect during the data 
collection phase of this study, the impact of this Federal standard cannot be 
addressed* 
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This chap=jr discusses how the State educational standards in place for 
special education programs in the case study States may differ for programs 
operated in separate facilities, drawing primarily upon data collected in the 
Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions. The chapter then describes the 
compliance monitoring process used by States to ensure th:t special education 
programs operate in accordance with State and Federal requirements, using both 
survey and case study data. 

A. STANDARDS 

The use of educational standards is one way that States attempt to affect 
the quality of education programs. States typically set educational standards 
in the areas of staffing and instructional programs.' In these areas, 
standards are usually specified for personnel qualifications, the amount of 
time students are exposed to instruction (length of school day/year), the 
numbers of staff available to an individual student (pupil/teacher ratios), 
and the instruct io.ial content of student programs. Many States also have 
standards for student achievement ai determined by competency testing and 
graduation requirements, but these are typically specified for th leneral 
education program. Within States, all handicapped students may not be subject 
to the same requirements as non-handicapped students. In some States, special 
exceptions or exemptions from the general education standards are made for 
students in all or some categories of handicapping conditions, while other 
States offer diplomas for meeting lEP requirements or certificates of 
completion rather than diplomas. Soma States have a separate set of student 

'Standards related to the health and safety of students and staff are also 
generally set, but are not the focus of this examination. 
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standards fo\ children involved in special education programs, while others 
do not address this area at all. As most of the case stuay States do not 
expressly specify student standards for children with handicaps, this area was 
not pursued. 

In examining State standards for special education programs for this 
study, the standards in place for LEA special education programs were used as 
a baseline against which the standards for programs in separate special 
education facilities rould be compared. The staff and program standards 
developed by Stages for LEA programs and differences in those standards for 
non-LEA facilities are discussed below* 

1. Staff Certification Standards 

All eigKt case study States have specific certification requirements for 
special education teachers and/or related services staff. Most case study 
States also set standards for administrators working in special education 
programs • 

Teacher Certification . For teachers, certification tends to be required 
for specific handicapping conditions. For example, in California 
certification is granted in the five areas of learning handicapped, severely 
handicapped, physically ha^idicapped, comiTiunication handicapped, and visually 
handicapped. Among the case stuc^ ates. New Jersey is the State that 
requires certification for the most limited number of handicapping conditions. 
In New Jersey at the time of the site visit, the following certificates for 
instructional staff are required: teacher of the handicapped and teachers of 
the handicapped with endorsements (blind or partially sighted, deaf or hard 
of hearing, and nursery school). 
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These teacher certification requireinents apply to special education 
teachers employed in local school district p'^ograins. In most of the "ase 
study States, all teachers in all special education programs are required to 
meet these standards. In Illinois and South Carolina, however, there are 
differences for some facilities. In State-operated facilities in Illinois, 
teachers must meet the State certification requirenients plus any additional 
qualifications set forth by the department or agency operating the facility. 
In addition, for private schools in Illinois, only twenty-five percent of the 
instructional staff are required to meet State teacher certification 
requirements. In private facilities in South Carolina, only the teacher or 
teachers serving students placed in such facilities by LEAs must meet the 
State certif icatior. requirements; other staff employed by the private facility 
need not be certified. 

Across all other States responding to the Survey of SEA Special Education 
Divisions, most indicated that teacher certification standards for staff in 
LEA programs do not differ for staff emp.oyed in separate facilities operated 
by other agencies or organizations.' Four States indicated differences for 
staff in State and/or privately operated facilities. 

Related Sei vices Personnel Certification . For related services staff, 
the situation is similar to that for teacher certification s^indards. All 
case study States and most other States reported the existence of 
certification standards for related services personnel who deliver services 



States can make provision for provisional or temporary certification, 
alternative certifi :ation, and emergency certification, which can permit 
classroom teachers without extensive training in special education to teach 
handicapped students. 
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in LEA programs and for the most part, these standards were reported to be the 
same for personnel in other types of facilities. South Carolina was the 
exception, indicating that certification requirements for speech pathologists 
and psychologists employed in LEA programs differed for similar personnel 
working in other special education programs* 

Administrative Staff Certification . Seven case study States reported 
the existence of LEA standards for specia'^ education administrators. Among 
these States, Illinois was the only one reporting a difference in the 
sto lards fot administrative staff between LEA programs and other State- 
operated facilities and private programs. Florida was the only State that 
reported no LEA standards for these personnel. 

Thirty-seven of the non-case study States reported no differences in 
standards for special education administrative staff across types of 
facilities or programs. 

Z. Program Standards 

Instructional program standards are used in an attempt to ensure 
uniformity in the amount and quality of instruction provided to students and 
to ensure equal educational opportunities among students. Program standards 
are generally specified in four areas: curriculum content, length of school 
day/year, pupil/teacher ratios, and maximum class size/caseloads. Program 
standards for special education may differ from the standards specified for 
general education programs, or the same standa/ds may apply across both 
programs. 

Curriculum Content Standards . Curriculum content standards generally 
take the form of broad guidelines which help ensure the consistency of 
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instructional programs within and across school districts or may delineate a 
set of skills and objectives to be obtained by students at various points in 
the student's progreim. 

Five of the case study States (California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, and Louisiana) have standards for curriculum content in LEA 
programs, but only Florida and Louisiana have developed curriculum standards 
specifically for special education programs. Three States (New Jersey, Ohio, 
and South Carolina) reported no State-prescribed general education or special 
education cuiritulum.' 

Three of the five case study States with curriculum standards 
(California, Connecticut, and Louisiana), indicated that the same standards 
aoply to both LEA and other types of programs, while two States (Florida and 
Illinois) reported that these standards differ for privately operated and 
Stat^-operdted facilities respectively. In Illinois, the School for the 
Visually Impaired and the School for the Deaf have their own curriculum 
standards. While these standards are similar to LEA course requirement?, they 
have been adapted to meet the needs of the populations served by the 
facilities. Florida does not require the use of its special education 
curriculum frameworks in private schools for handicapped students. 

Across all other States, nineteen indicated that curriculum standards 
were the same across all types of facilities, while another twenty States 
indicated no curriculum standards for LEAs in general or special education. 



Ohio does have requirements for development of educational programs to 
meet distributional requirements for courses of study in elementary and 
secondary school programs, as well as specific objectives for the educational 
program for students with particular handicapping conditions. 
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Length of School Dav and Year . All case study States reported having 
standards applicable to LEAs regarding the mlnlmuni length of the school day 
and year. Four States (California, Florida, Illinois, and South Carolina) 
reported differences between LEA standards anu those for other types of 
facilities. Where standards differ they are generally in State-operated 
facilities with year-round programs. Across thp other States surveyed, most 
(over 90%) reported that standards for length of the school day and year are 
the same across all types of facilities. 

Pupil/Teacher Ratios . Five of the eight case study States (Illinois, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Ohio, and South Carolina) report3d having LEA standards 
for pupil/teacher ratios, while California, Connecticut, and Florida reported 
that pupil/teacher ratios are at the discretion of local districts, ^nly 
Illinois and South Carolina reported differences in pupil /teacher ratios 
between LEA and other programs, ^^uth Carolina reported lower pupil/teacher 
ratios for State-operated programs; these standards are set by the other State 
agency but monitored by the StA. In Illinois, pupil/teacher ratios in public 
schools are dictated by standards and regulations, while ratios in private 
schools are dictated by the students' lEPs. 

Among tha non-case study States, eight did not report LEA standards for 
pupil /teacher ratios and twenty-one States use the same standards across 
facilities. 

Max'^mum Class Size/Caseload Standards . Most case study States have 
standards governing maximum class size and/or caseloads for LEA programs. In 
some States, these standards are an integral part of the formula used to 
distribute special education resources. In Connecticut and Florida, class 
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size and caseload standards are at the discretion of each local district, and 
California does not :et maximum class size standards except for resource 
programs. 

Across all States which specify class size/caseload standards for LEA 
programs, most reported that standards are the same across facilities. Three 
case study States and five other States indicated differences for State and/or 
privately operated programs. 

3. Summary 

All States establish educational standards in the areas of staff 
certification and program content, in an attempt to affect the quality of 
education programs. These standards provide the context in which all 
education programs must operate within a State, including special education 
programs at separate facilities. For this study, the standards applicable to 
LEA special education programs provided the baseline against which other 
education programs were compared. As indicated in Table II. 1, across the case 
study States, there is considerable uniformity in the existence of educational 
standards and their applicability across facilities. In only two case study 
States were there different personnel and program standards for almost all 
types of facilities. Across the case study states, the standard that varies 
most often is length of school day/year, associated primarily with the year 
round programs offered in State operated facilities. Of the remaining 
differences, most are due to a different set of standards applied in private 
schools. 
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TABLE II. 1 

DIFFERENCES IN STANMWB BETNEEN LEA SPECIAL 
EDUCATION ntO«M6 AMD ALL OTHER PR0GRM6* 



Stwtord 



State 


Teacher 

Cfrtlf^w^lon 


Related 
Services 
Certification 


Milnlstrator 
Certification 


CurrlculuM 
Content 


Lenoth of 
Oay/Year 


Teacher 
Ratio 


Class Size 


California 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


N/A 


Yes 


Connecticut 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


N/A 


N/A 


Florida 


No 


No 


N/A 


Yes 


Yes 


N/A 


N/A 


Illinois 


Yes*^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Louisiana 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


New Jersey 


No 


No 


Ko 


N/A 


No 


No 


No 


Ohio 


No 


No 


No 


N/A^ 


No 


No 


No 


South Carolina 


Ye$»* 


No 


No 


N/A 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions* conducted In 1988 as part of this study. The District of ColMbIa and all States except Hanail 
responded to the survf^. 

•All other program Includes SEA-operated facilities, privately operated facilities and facilities operated other SUte agencies* 
differences only occur In private facilities* 

nhe distributional require«ents for courses of study in elcwntary and secondary edjcation programs do not differ between LEA and all other special 
edu<:atlon prograK. 

N/A - No Statewide standard for LEA program exists* 
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This general pattern of sirailar standards applied across types of special 
education programs, regardless of their location, reinforces the conclusion 
that States do not use standards per se to affect separate facilities. 
Separate facilities are, by and large, required to conform to the same 
standards for staff qualifications and program content ^s the special 
education programs operating in local public schools. Thus, educational 
standards by themselves do not provide States with a unique tool for improving 
education^J programs at separate facilities. However, coupled with the 
ability of the SEA to ensure implementation of standards. States generally 
reported having an effective mechanism for affecting instructional practices 
in separate facilities, as well as in other special education programs. One 
means used by all States to ensure compliance with State and Federal standards 
is monitoring, which is discussecf 'n the following section. 

B. COMPLIANCE MONITORING 

Federal regulations require that State Education Agencies be responsible 
for assuring that the provisions of EHA are implemented. Monitoring of States 
by the U.S. Department of Education is designed to ensure that SEAs carry out 
that responsibility, through monitoring of all educational programs within the 
State, including those provided at separate facilities. The rederal 
monitoring requirements are comprehensive in scope, requiring that in addition 
to monitoring LEAs and lEUs, the SEA must also monitor other State agencies 
providing educat on programs for children with handicaps as well as assure 
that any programs for disabled children located in private facilities and paid 
for by public funds comply with Federal and State standards. This requirement 
is designed to ensure that all program providers comply with the Federal and 
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State provisions that set forth and guarantee a free appropriate public 
education to alT handicapped children and youth. 

The Federal requirements emphasize compliance with the procedures 
required by law more than program content. This emphasis has influenced SdAs 
to focus their monitoring efforts on the procedural aspects of State and 
Federal law (e.g., procedures for lEP development, use of surrogate parents) 
rather than on a direct assessment of the quality and effectiveness of special 
education programs. As a result, the monitoring systems designed by States 
to generate the information required by Federal law and regulations are 
remarkably similar. This has been reported in previous studies (Farrow, 1983; 
NASDSE, 1986) and was confirmed during site visits to the eight case study 
States. The typical process used by States to monitor special education 
programs operated in public (local or State-operated) facilities is described 
below, including a discussion of variation among States in monitoring 
procedures. The process used in States to monitor special education programs 
operated by private facilities is quite different and is addressed in a 
subsequent section. 

1. General Monitoring Process 

The procedures that most SEAs have implemented to carry out their 
monitoring responsibilities with regard to LEAs, intermediate or regional 
education agencies, and other State agencies providing education to 
handicapped students are based on a cyclical process in which agencies are 
subject to a comprehensive compliance review by the SEA at specified 
intervals. The review centers on an on-site visit, and encompasses three 
phases: 1) Data Collection and Review; 2) On-Site Validation Review; and 3) 
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Reporting and Followyp. These general procedures are used regaruless of 
whether the agency being monitored operates separate facilities, as is 
generally the case for other State agencies, or provides special education in 
a variety of settings including separate facilities, such as LEAs and lEUs. 
State agency programs, however, are not reviewed with regard to student 
identification and evaluation issues, since these functions are the 
prerogative of LEAs. 

The data collection and review component of the compliance review is 
designed to obtain and review relevant information for determining the 
consistency of local policies and procedures with Federal and State statutes 
and regulations. Implementation of these policies and procedures are verified 
during the on-site review conducted during the second phase of the monitoring 
process. Activities completed during this phase focus on preparation for the 
on-site monitoring visit and include obtaining and reviewing district policies 
and analysis of performance data. A self-evalaation by the agency may also 
be completed at this time. In addition, logistical procedures such as 
building and pupil sampling for purposes of verification are undertaken. 

The primary purpose of on-site monitoring is to validate the 
implementation of the plans, policies and procedures documented during the 
first phase of the monitoring process and to ensure compliance with areas not 
readily verifiable through document review and data reporting. This phase 
typically includes scheduled visits to schools and classrooms to observe all 
components of the program, such as instruction, related services, staffing 
patterns, teacher certification and qualifications, program supervision, 
physical plant, and availability of in-service training. Activities during 
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this phase also include record review for a sample of students and review of 
a sample of lEPs, as well as interviews with various personnel, such as 
administrator ?, support personnel, teachers, students, and parents, to verify 
the provision of services and to validate that procedures are being 
implemented as documented. For LEAs this process generally includes selection 
of students placed in locally-operated separate facilities as well as those 
placed in private and State-operated separate facilities* These students' 
actual programs and services are reviewed against their lEPs* 

The fin«>l phase of the on-site compliance review process— reporting and 
followup— is designed to provide agencies with feedback regarding their 
compliance status, to assist with development and implementation of plans for 
corrective action and in some States, to provide recommendations or program 
areas which may need improvement even though they ^re in compliance with 
Federal and State statutes and regulations* This compo'!ent includes 
preparation of a written report of findings from the on-site visit, and 
follow-up to ensure tnat required actions are implemented. The content of 
the written report is similar among States and typically includes 
commendcitions, areas of noncompliance, and a plan for corrective action and/or 
a program improvement plan, as well as timelines for implementing required 
and recommended changes. Once the plans of action are completed and 
appropriate documentation of impleaientation of the corrective actions have 
bsen received, the SEA sends a letter indicating compliance to the local 
agency or facility. If compliance is not echieved within tha required 
t'jnelines, sanctions such as the withholding of funds may be applied. The 
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provision of technical assistance to assist districts agencies, or facilities 
gain compliance is an important pa-* of this phase. 

For the most part, this process is used across all types of public 
special education programs and facilities, including separate facilities 
operated by other State agenci'<;f. in fact, in soeie States the programs 
operated by other State agencre. are designated as special school districts 
and are treated as such for monitorirg purposes. However, th- documents and 
manuals used to monitor special education programs operated by her State 
agencies are typically tailored to each agency and do not address areas which 
are outside their domain, such as identification and referral procedures. 
Also, the use of special procedures, 'mck as coordinated reviews ar : local 
self-<»valuations are not generally used in the monitoring of other State 
agencies. 

However, despite the similarity in general approach, there is some 
variation in monitoring procedures ucross States, as discussed below. These 
differences are related, not to the type of special education program or 
facility, but to specific ways States have designed monitoring of the entire 
special education system. 

The three step process described above is central to the monitoring 
procedures used by States to fulfill their administrative responsibilities 
under EHA. However, there are important differences among nates in how this 
process is implemented. The dimensions on which States vary include: 

0 The strategies employed for reporting and followup, incluiling 
the provision of .technical assistance and the aoplication of 
sanctions for noncompliance 

0 The interval at which programs are monitored 
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0 The use of cff-site reviews 

0 The SEA personnel involved in monitoring 

0 The use of coordinated reviews 

0 The use of self-reviews 

Repeating and Follow-up , Most variation among States in compliance 
monitoring occurs in the reporting and follow-up phase, where different 
strategies are used to provide feedback on the results of the on-site visits, 
in the follow-up techniques undertaken to ensure that corrective actions hav3 
been taken, and in the level of technical assistance provided. California, 
for example, uses an automated system to track progress on required corrective 
actions. In Illinois, administrative reviews of a district's programs (or of 
those at State-operated facilities) may be conducted by State special 
education staff as follow-up to monitoring for several years after an on-site 
visit, until full compliance is achieved. For private facilities, follow-up 
sits may be made by the SEA's Non Public School Approval Dep^traent, not by 
Special Education staff, to ensure thai noted deficiencies are corrected. All 
deficiencies must be corrected prior to the required annual review. In 
Louisiana, a follow-up visit may be completed to ensure that noted 
deficiencies h?ve bf.en corrected. 

Among the case study St^ites, Ohio's monitoring process is distinctive in 
the level of interaction between the SEA and the LEA, which is exemplified in 
the approach used to prepare the report of findings, including the actions to 
be undertaken by agencies to correct deficiencies. In most of the States, a 
written docur.ient is prepared with the SEA taking the lead role in development 
of the plans for correcti' • action. Although local agencies in Illinois and 
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California also play an extensive role in developing the corrective action 
plan, in Ohio the monitoring team routinely conducts an on-site follow-up 
meeting to negotiate the corrective actions to be taken by local 
administrators. One respondent in Ohio reported that this meeting is viewed 
as "an in-service for district administrators." 

In general, Ohio's monitoring system, referred to as Program Review and 
Evaluation Procedures (PREP) is viewed as more than a compliance monitoring 
process. Extensive technical assistance is provided to districts during the 
preparatory and corrective action phases and the active involvement of the LEA 
is perceived as critical. SEA staff reportad that PREP has substantially 
increased the ability of the Division to affect change and improvement in 
special education programs in Ohio. 

In contrast to Ohio, where the monitoring process is heavily integrated 
with technical assistance and most SEA special education staff are involved 
in the process, Florida recently differentiated the monitoring and technical 
assistance responsibilities of SEA sta^f. State staff in Florida reported 
that the previous system, where the same individuals in charge of identifying 
problems through compliavice monitoring also helped to correct the problems 
through technical assistance, had presented a number of difficulties. Program 
area consultants now develop programs and make program improvements on a 
Statewide rather than on an individual school or distrirt basis, and there is 
a separate monitoring unit with the special education division. !n 1988, 
other staff, particular by those involved in program development and 
management of Feder: ' grants, began to participate in compliance monitoring 
reviews . 
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One component of the repo ting and follow-up phase is ensuring that 
coTfective actions have been made once an agency has been monitored. The use 
of sanctions is one means States have for ensuring that required corrective 
actions are implemented. State special education staff across the case study 
States generally viewed sanctions, such as the withholding of funds applied 
to non-compliant agencies, as counterproductive and report that they are 
rarely used. Providing technical assistance was reported as a much more 
effective technique for helping agencies achieve compliance. In fact, SEA 
staff generally agreed that an important outcome of the compliance monitoring 
process was the ability to identify areas requiring technical assistance. 

Monitoring Interval . Data from the Survey of SEA Special Education 
Divisions indicate that across States, the frequency with which on-site 
reviews are conducted for special education programs at separate facilities 
and elsewhere is very similar across facility types, with over half (twenty- 
eight) of the States conducting on-site compliance reviews on a three-year 
basis. Across all States, the next most frequent interval for on-site 
compliance reviews is five years (twelve States). Four States reported an 
interval of fc^r years, two States reported an interval of two years, and one 
State reported compliance reviews are conducted annually. Table I I. 2 
illustrates the uniformity across the case study states. For LEAs, only 
New Jersey and Ohio reported that monitoring is conducted at a longer interval 
than every three years. Ohio reported using frequent communications between 
the LEAs and the SEA during the school year to supplement on-site reviews 
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TABLE II. 2 

FREQUENCY OF OH-SITE HONITORIHG FOR PUBLIC 
SPECIAL EOUCATIOH PROGRAMS AMONG CASE STUDY STATES. 
BY TYPE Of PROGRAM MONITORED 

(Frequency <n Years) 







Tvoe of prooraa Monitored 






LEA 
Prnqr^K 


lEU 
ProorauB 


SEA 


Other 
State 
Agency 
Prooraas 


Cal ifornia 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Connecticut 


3 


3 


NA 


3 


Florida 


3 


NA 


3 


3 


Illinois 


3 


» 


NA 


Ongoing 


Louisiana 


3 


NA 


3 


NA 


New Jersey 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Ohio 


3 


3 


3 


3 


South Carolina 


3 


NA 


NA 


3 


All States 
• 


3 years (28) 
5 years (12) 


NA (32) 

3 years (U) 

5 years (3) 


NA (28) 

3 years (13) 

5 years (6) 


NA (3) 

3 year (2S} 

5 yeais (10) 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 \% part of this study. The 
District of ColujBbia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 

KA - no programs of this type were reported. 
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every six years. New Jersey reported a monitoring interval of five years for 
all public agency programs. 

Use of Off>Site Reviews . A study conducted by NASDSE (1986) found that 
as States have worked toward improving their systems of compliaiice monitoring, 
they have developed processes which enable them to monitor public agencies 
providing special education on a more continuous basis than the on-site review 
interval would otherwise allow. These "off-site" reviews include techniques 
such as annual self-assessments and reviews of written policies, procedures, 
and forms to determine tiieir compliance with State and Federal laws and 
regulations. Among the case study States. Table I I. 3 indicates that 
variability among the case study States only tallfornia and South Carolina do 
not extensively uze off-site r*^views for special education programs. * In 
general the frequency of off-site reviews for separate facilities as well as 
for special education programs in ^ocal districts is most typically at one or 
three year intervals. Data frcn the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions 
indicate that across other States, the exirtence and frequency of off -site 
review procedures is similar to those for the case study States. 

Monitoring Staff . Not surprisingly, aiwng the case study States the SEA 
is almost always responsible for monitoring all public agency programs, 
although the SEA staff conducting the compliance reviews can vary. (In Ohio, 
monitoring for all public agency programs except those in State institutions 
and State developmental centers is conducted by staff from the State special 
education division; monitoring for the latter two types of programs is 
conducted by the individual departments operating the program.) As indicated 
on Table II. 4, in four of the case study States (California, Connecticut, 
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TABLE I I. 3 

^aiSTBICE NO FREQOEWnr OF 
OFF-SITE REVIEW IN MONITORING PROCESS 



California Private Facilities 

Connecticut .^y^ 

lEUs 

^^"^^i?!!?* i»r Ivate Faci I i ties 

Facilities 

Florida 

S£A-Operated racilities 
Other State Agency 
Facilities 

LtAs other SUte Agency 

lEUs Facilities 

Louisiana leAs SEA^rated Unified 

Private Facilities School District Prograa 

Hew Jersey leAs 

lEUs 

SEA-Operated Facilities 
Other SUte Agency 

Facilities 
Private Facilities 

OMo LEAS 

lEUs 

SEA-Operated Facilities 
Other StKte Agency 
Facilities 

South Carolina lEAs 

All states- lEAs (M) LEAs (13) LEAs (8) 

IFUs (4) lEUs (4) tFUs 

SEA-Operited Ftcllltles (8) SEA-Operated Facilities (6) SEA^Operited 

Other State Agency other SUte Aqency OtS?'stile' 

Facilities (20) Facilities^?) Faci:itles (8) 

Private Facilities (19) Private (1) Prl"te (5) 



5&?^5^^iShl!'.S^!'?? Oivisions. conducted in 1968 as nart of this study. The 
District of Coli^ia «nd all Sutes except Hawaii responded to tlie survey. 

' "'^°(8'sSres'hJ!?o'rf-f/t; mi3 P"^- '^^"•-^ 

'^w}Si»5*SMu!h*pIV22)*^ * * °''-»'*» 

^profSl) ■* fwlHtles; 3 SUtes had no off-site reviews of such 

I??!? *flencir Facilitlts (3 Stttes had no special education prooroK operated by such 
p./!jri*'??i*H ^Hi^ •^"'^ r^^^of such pro9ra«r^ ^ ^ 

s5it«"SiH "2 5"*^ ficilities providing special educaUon; 11 

States had no off -site reviews of such facilities) 
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TABLE IL4 
SEA PERSONNEL INVOLVED (N MONITORING 



separata (Mpl lance ^(1115501?? SuclSion 



Sm NoaltorlnQ Unit Divtilcm Staff Othar_ 

California X 

Connecticut X 

Florida X 

Illinois X 
Louisiana X 

New Jersey X* 
Ohio X^ 
South Carolina X 

SOURCE: Information proviM during site visits, conducted in 1989. 

* County-based staff conduct monitoring of LEA special education programs, while central office staff 
conduct Monitoring of private and State^operated special education programs. 

^ For other state agency programs in Ohio, monitoring is conducted by the Individual departments 
operating the program, using procedures parallel to those used to monitor other facilities. 
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Florida and Louisiana) monitor ir^g is carried out primarily by a separate 
compliance unit within the division of special education/ while in Ohio, 
Illinois, and South Carolina, all staff of thj special education division are 
involved in the monitoring process. In New Jersey, SEA employees v.-orking at 
the county level (county supervisors of child study) are responsible for 
monitoring the special education programs in the school districts under their 
jurisdiction, while central office staff from the special education division 
conduct monitoring activities for both SEA-operated programs and facilities 
operated by other State agencies. Data from the Survey of SEA Special 
Education Divisions indicate that across all States, the vast majority also 
conduct compliance monitoring activities through the special education 
division of the SEA. 

Use of coordinated compliance review*;. Education programs receiving 
Federal funding are subject to co-npliance reviews by the State for each type 
of Federal grant. Some States choose to monitor all Federally funded programs 
and/or State categorical programs (e.g., Fed-j^al Chapter 1 programs. State 
programs for limited English proficient students) in one coordiiated 
compliance review. Other States may monitor categorical programs and general 
education programs together, while in many States each program is monitored 
separately. Responses to the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions 
indicate that in most States, special education programs in local districts, 
including those operating separate facilities, and in State-operated 
facilities are monitored separately from other categorical programs and 

'in 1988, other ial education division staff in Flo-rda began to 
participate in mo. In Connecticut some staff from other units 

particii)ate in monit ,ng. 
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general education programs* (See Table U.S.) Three of the case study 
Statesi California, Connecticut and Florida, undertake a coordinated 
compliance review in which a number of categorical programs are monitored 
during a single on-site visit by a multidisciplinary team from the SEA. 
Special education programs are monitored by staff from the special education 
division, while the other programs reviewed during the on-site visit are 
monitored by staff from their respective SEA divisions (e.g., bilingual 
education, compensatory education). Staff in these States reported that this 
coord i nated effort made the mon i tor i ng process more ef f i c ient and was 
perceived to be less burdensome by local districts. 

Data from the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions indicated that 
for States that monitc. special education with other Federally funded 
programs, 59 percent of the respondents reported they did not believe that 
"over time monitoring has increasingly focused on program content and 
instructional issues." Staff in most States (71 percent) that monitor special 
education and general education programs concurrently also disagreeo with this 
statement. However, in over the half the States (55 percent) which monitor 
special edt-cation programs separately from any other State cr Federal program, 
staff agreed that the monitoring process has increasingly focused on program 
content and instructional issues over tim^. These findings may reflect the 
fact that States conducting coord'^nated reviews have designed systems which 
focus on the common elements across programs--the procedural require^tents--* 
rather than on program content. 
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HOW SPECIAL EDUCATION MONITORING IS CONDUCTED 
IN RELATION TO OTHER SEA MONITORING ACTIVITIES 



Case Study States (N-8) 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Total 



With Other 
Federally Funu<.d 
Proorams 



X 
X 
X 



With GeneraT 
education 
Proflraws 



X 
X 
X 
X* 

X 



With No 
Other 
Pr-oorams 



X 

X 

X* 

X 

X 

4 



Total 12 14 33 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 
1988 ?.s part of this study. The District of Columbia and 
all St*.tes except Hawaii responded to the survey. 

NOTE: More than one response was pemitted. 

•Selectively monitors programs at same time monitors Chapter 1 
grants. 

^Monitors special education staff credentials jointly. 
'For State-operated programs. 
"For local public programs. 
•For private schools. 
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Use of sel f-reviews . Another important difference a«ong States with 
respect to their iDonitoring procedures is the use of self-reviews by local 
education agencies. Anong the case study States, California and Connecticut 
make extensive use of self-reviews, which are intensive reviews requiring 
local staff to make visits to schools and programs as well as a review of 
student records and other documentation. Ths local staff write a report of 
findings which is submitted to the SEA, noting areas of compliance, 
noncompliance, and needs for technical assistance. In California, local 
districts that have an excellent self-review can be excused from the 
monitoring process *or one cycle. In those cases, only one SEA staff member 
would visit the dis*/ ct to validate the self-review. N-w Jersey uses self- 
reviews extensively in monitoring private schools, as described in the next 
section. Connecticut is considering adopting a new procedure where LEAs with 
a good record from their past monitoring visits will be allowed to conduct and 
file a report using self-study guides. They would then be monitored on-site 
by the SEA on a six-year rather than a three-year cycle. Although other c^se 
study States also employ self-evaluation procedures, they are used primarily 
as a preparatory process only prior to the SEA on-site visit. 

The use of the self-review process in California and Connecticut 
acknowledges that all LEAs may not require the same level of monitoring, 
particularly a decade after implementation of P.L. 94-142. The self-review 
process as used in these two States allows the SEA to differentiate among 
LEAs, focusing their monitoring, and particularly their follow-up and 
technical assistance activities, on those districts with identified problems 
or special concerns. Self-reviews are generally used only for local education 
agency programs, as a whole. 
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2. Monitoring of Private Schools 

Compliance Monitoring for prograis operated by private schools differs 
substantially from the process used by seAs to monitor special education 
programs and facilities operated by local public agencies and there are 
several different processes used across States. The process may include a 
detailed approval and certification process specifically designed for special 
education programs in private schools or there may be a private school 
approval process applicable regardless of whether the students served are 
handicapped or not. Based on information provided on the Survey of SEA 
Special Education Divisions, in 70 percent of the States there is a procedure 
to register and/or approve private schools, and in most of these cases the 
approval process appears to be focused on special education criteria. Some 
States monitor private schools when the LEA in which they are located is 
monitored, while other States may iwnitor a special education private school 
placement but not the entire facility. Over half the States reported on the 
Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions that compliance reviews associated 
with private placements were conducted iy the SEA division of special 
education, with on-site monitoring typically at three year intervals. Table 
II. 6 summarizes for the case study States, whether the private school approval 
process has a special education focus, if approval is conducted by the SEA 
division of special education and if private school approval is a process 
distinct from LEA compliance monitoring. 
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TABLE 11.6 

MMITORIIIC OF PRIVATE SCHOOL nOOUWS OR FACILITIES 



SptcUl Education 

E2as 



PracMS Unkd WIBT 
LEAHamtorlno 



ApproMi CoMiicttd by 
SotcUl E<facatl0B Division 



Cillfornia 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

South Carolina 



YES 
YES 

2/ 
W 
YES 
YES 
M 



NO 

YES 

y 

YES 
HO 

no 

NO 



YES 
YES 
YES 
NO 
NO 
YES 
NO 
\ES» 



SOUtCE: Inforaation collected during site visits conducted In 1967. 

'It. Florida, private schools wst Met State Board of Education standards, but there Is no separate 
school approval process. However, a private facility will be Kiiltored when the LEA placing students 
there is nnltored. 

'^Ivate facilities' special education prograas are approved and aonltored separately froa general 
private schools and public schools, by an SEA division other than special education division. LEA 
■onltoring conducted hy the SEA special education division ensures coapllance with regard to lEP 
1^>lcaentation for saapled students who have been placed In private 
facilities. 

'In South Carolina, a private facility is only aonltored when an LEA requests to place a student there. 
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Among the case study States. California, Connecticut, and New Jersey all 
use a process in which private schools for the handicapped apply to the SEA 
special education division for approval and oust meet a nunber of 
requirements, including compliance with EHA. In these States, local school 
districts can only place students in approved private facilities to be 
eligible for funding of these placements. The approval process may include 
an on-site visit, and approval is granted for a specified length of time, , 
typically three years. In New Jersey private schools for the handicapped 
complete a self-study report in advance of site visits by the State special 
education division staff during which the information provided in the report 
is verified. This self-study, site visit process is on a three-year cycle, 
in addition to annual submission of documents for continuation of approval. 

In Illinois and Ohio, private schools are also subject to an approval 
process, but not by a procedure administered by the SEA special education 
division. In these States, approval is not necessarily granted for the 
operation of special education programs. Rather, these States have a {jeneral 
school approval process which includes private schools operating programs for 
handicapped students. In Illinois, however, private school placements are 
monitored when the LEA making the placement is undergoing its special 
education compliance review. Note that in Ohio, the use of private schools 
for the provision of special education programs is very rare. In Florida, 
private schools are also ysed rarely. While there is no formal school 
approval process, private schools in Florida must meet State Board of 
Education standards in order for LEAs to be able to contract with them for 
the provision of special education, and students placed in private facilities 
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may be included in the individual student records review when the placing 
district is nonitored. 

In Louisiana, private schools are subject to special education compliance 
reviews during the time when the school district in which they are located is 
being monitored i although the issues examined are less specific. In South 
Carolina there is no general monitoring of private schools, but if an LEA 
requests to place a student in a private facility, the facility would be 
monitored for EHA compliance every three years while the student is in 
attendance. 

3. Summary 

Under Federal regulations, a11 States are required to conduct compliance 
monitoring reviews of all publicly-funded special education programs within 
the State, including those in separate facilities administered by State and 
local public, or private agencies. 

Across States, the general procedures developed to comply with Federal 
requirements are very similar for all public agency programs, and are based 
on a cyclical process in which agencies are subject to a comprehensive 
compliance review by the SEA at specified intervals. This cyclical process, 
focused around an on-site review, is comprised of three phases: data 
collection and review, on-site validation review, and reporting and followup. 
The most variation among States is in the reporting and follow-up phase. Some 
States use this final phase of the monitoring process to provide extensive 
technical assistance geared toward program improvement. Other dimensions on 
which State monitoring procedures differ include the interval at which 
programs are monitored, the use of off-site reviews in years when on-site 
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reviews are not conducted, the SEA division conducting the monitoring, the use 
of coordinated compliance reviews and the use of self-evaluations. 

The process used to monitor private schools serving students with 
handicaps differs substantially. In particular, there is greater variation 
among States in whether approval of such facilities focuses on the unique type 
of program (special education) being offered and whether all such facilities 
are required to be monitored independently or primarily in conjunction with 
LEA monitoring. 

In responding to the Survey of SEA Special Educc i Divisions, virtually 
all States (98%) agreed that monitoring has had its primary impact on ensuring 
that all special education programs are meeting minimum Federal and State 
regulations and that compliana reviews provide an opportunity to encourage 
program improvements. Even though the monitoring process does not generally 
address program quality, about half the States reported that the monitoring 
process was increasingly focusing on program content and instructional issues. 
States using a coordinated compliance review were less likely to report this 
change in the focus of monitoring than were States which monitor special 
education programs separately. Across all States responding to the Survey of 
SEA Special Education Divisions, the format and content of monitoring 
instrumepts and procedures, and the standards used in monitoring were reported 
as the most important factors in influencing the effectiveness of compliance 
monitoring systems. 

SEA respondents reported that monitoring had had a positive impact across 
all special education programs, but especially in programs operated by other 
State agencies. Prior to implementation of P. L. 94-142, the standards for 
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special education programs operated by other State agencies were not usually 
consistent with lEA programs in most States. The most common difference was 
that teachers were not required to meet the same certification requirements 
and the SEA had no authority to require them to do so. Under the general 
supervision requirements of EHA, SEAs were granted a powerful tool for 
requiring other State agencies to meet SEA standards for special education 
programs, and hence for effecting change at these facilities. Although the 
case study States do not typically investigate program content or quality 
during their compliance reviews, many SEA respondents reported that program 
quality had improved most obviously in other State agency facilities with the 
changes brought about through coiiq)liance monitoring. The compliance 
monitoring process was also reported to be an effective method for identifying 
technical assistance needs which in turn can effect changes to service 
delivery and program quality. 
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III. SEA PROCEDURES: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



A major role of State education agencies has traditionally been to 
provide local education ':genc1es with Information and assistance In solving 
administrative problensi In maintaining and upgrading staff expertise and 
skills, and In Improving Instructional programs and materials. EHA mandated 
a more systematic role of the SEA In planning and providing technical 
assistance, training, and Information dissemination to the broad range of 
special education providers. The 1975 Federal legislation required that SEAs 
assess on a regular basis the need for program Improvement and staff 
development and prepare a Statewide plan to address Identified needs. These 
provisions of P.L. 94-142 recognized the unique capacity of the SEA to 
organize and Implement such efforts and made funds available which could be 
used for them. Beyond those activities required by Federal regulations. 
States also typically engage In a variety of other activities designed to 
assist local education agencies and other special education providers to 
Improve the educational services delivered to students with handicaps. 

This chapter focuses on how States design and Implement technical 
assistance, staff training, development of Instructional materials or 
approaches, and compilation and dlssemlnatloii of state-of-the-art Information 
on programmatic Issues. It describes the major ways In which these procedures 
vary across States and summarizes the types of Impacts the procedures may be 
expected to have on separate facilities providing special education to 
students with handicaps. 
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A. PLANNING FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

All States ^re required to develop special education plans as part of 
their applications for EHA-B funds, and n»st use task forces or advisory 
committees to assist in the development of these plans, particularly in the 
area of personnel development. These task forces or advisory committees 
generally include representatives from higher education agencies, professional 
associations, parent groups and various components of the delivery system. 
In general, representatives of at least some types of separate facilities 
(private and/or State-operated) are included on these advisory councils. 

Florida and Connecticut are examples of two States that use panels of 
experts and constituents to help formu'ate priorities for program improvement 
and evaluation activities in areas beyond personnel development. Florida's 
steering committees are composed of various experts and practitioners as well 
as SEA special education staff and are organized around specific program areas 
and/or handicapping conditions. Florida convenes a number of on-going 
steering committees once a year to provide broad direction for SEA activities 
in each program area, input into the development of resource manuals and other 
naterials, and suggestions for special projects, task forces, and research 
studies. Task forces are also widely used in Florida. Task forces have a 
specific charge, usually to assess the need for specific action on the part 
of the SEA and to make recoMendations. For example, one task force 
considered appropriate programming for multi-handicapped, particularly sensory 
impaired students who are also emotionally disturbf.'d. This task force held 
five regional meetings across the State to hear from parents and local 
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educators and visited prograns In other States« before preparing Its cm 
concept paper and draft budget for a nodel progran In Florida. Connecticut 
also uses ad hoc task forces to obtain the Information necessary for 
formulating programmatic recommendations. One task force was convened to 
develop a pla*^ to evaluate the Impact of special education services on the 
development of mildly handicapped students. 

Other States rely more on units or processes within the special education 
division to Initiate plans and priorities for program Improvement and 
evaluation efforts. In California, Louisiana, and New Jersey, for example, 
there are specific units with responsibility for planning, evaluation, and 
research within the special education division. In addition. New Jersey has 
a number of standing committees among Its staff on areas of particular 
Importance, for example, private schools for handicapped students, and 
conducts annual retreats In which members of the division meet to formulate 
goals for the division in the coming year. 

States also vary in how they support local planning and evaluation 
activities. Some, like California and Florida, have developed formal plans 
and models for use at the local level. California has a Statewide system for 
local evaluation and the SEA requires all local districts and county offices, 
together or singly, to form special education local plan areas (SELPAs) and 
has trained LEA staff in program evaluation. Florida funded a special project 
to develop a guide for evaluating program quality and districts must include 
specific long-range evaluation plans In their applications for EHA^B 
entitlement funds. The Special Education Regional Resource Centers (SERRCs) 
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in Ohio play a Major role in gathering quantitative data on a number of 
planning issues including personnel developaent needs and transmitting this 
information to the SEA central office. 

Local public agencies such as local school districts and regional boards 
of ed'xation are coMonly required by the State educational agency to develop 
specific plans for training of special education personnel. Less likely to 
be required to develop their own personnel development plans are private 
schools and separate facilities operated by other State agencies. However, 
in New Jersey, private schools and the SEA-operated School for the Deaf are 
required to submit staff development plans. The unified school districts in 
the other State agencies operating separate facilities in Connecticut are also 
required to have such plans. 

In summary, there are several major ways in which the case study States 
differ in the planning mechanisms used to identify issues or target areas for 
program improvement. Three (California, Louisiana, and New Jersey) have units 
within the special education division of the SEA with that responsibility, 
three others (Connecticut, Florida, and South Carolina) make extensive use of 
task forces or committees of experts including those in other State agencies 
serving persons with handicaps, and both California and Ohio rely upon a 
system of input from local education agencies to provide information on 
program needs across the State. However, although all States are invalved in 
planning and setting priorities for program improvements, the manner in which 
the planning function is organized and carried out was net reported by State 
staff as having a major impact on the delivery of technical assistance and 
other support services to separate facilities. 
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B. SEA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INSERVICE TRAINING 

Technical assistance and Inservlce training are distinct types of 
activities and for the purposes of this study were defined as follows: 

0 Technical assistance - the provision of InfonMtlon to address 
specific Managewnt or progran Issues Identified by a facility 
or agency or by a lonltorlng agency, generally provided on 
site cr by telephone consultation, occasionally through 
Materials or In conferences or workshops 

o Inservlce training - the development of specific skills 
for teachers, other Instructional or related services staffs 
or adalnlstrators, prlMrlly through classes, senlnars, 
conferences, and workshops 

Kswever, In practice there Is a great deal of overlap between these two types 
of activities and States vary In whether they characterize similar activities 
or programs as technical assistance or Inservlce training. Therefore, this 
section discusses SEA technical assistance and Inservlce training activities 
together. 

Following Implementation of EKA, several case study States noted that 
a great deal of technical assistance and staff training was provided on 
compliance and procedural Issues related to Federal law and regulations, 
particularly to local districts but also to State agencies operating separate 
facilities. States also generally report current efforts underway to place 
more emphasis on instructional Issues rather than on procedural compliance. 
This shift in emphasis coincides with the educational reform movement and is 
consistent with reports by a number of States, noted in the earlier chap^^r 
on monitoring procedures, that monitoring is focusing more on instructional 
quality as procedural compliance is more assured. 
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Four factors are particularly luportant In describing SEA technical 
assistance and training activities: 

0 The role assuaed by the SEA in coordinating and supporting 
staff developient and technical assistance activities 

0 The link between the SEA's lonitoring and technical assistance 
activities 

0 The use of resource/iaterials centers in the delivery of 
technical assistance and training 

0 The involvement of agencies and organizations other than the 
SEA in providing technical assistance and train... io special 
education staff 

1- Role of the SEA in Co ordinating and SuDDortina Technical 
Assistance and Training 

All States respond to specific requests for technical assistance and 
staff training fron individual facilities to the extent possible within budget 
constraints and staff schedules. Illinois and California in particular 
encourage districts to hire specialists to address specific needs at the 
district and/or local facility level. Illinois ensures funt; ^ for these 
local initiatives by requiring that LEAs set aside five percent o1 cheir EHA-B 
entitlement grants for personnel development activities. 

How special education divisions are organized can affect coordination 
and delivery of technical assistance and inservice training. Anong the case 
study States, Connecticut and Florida have designated units within their 
special education divisions that plan, coordinate, and provide technical 
assistance and training. In the other States, these activities were shared 
among all r-' most of the staff, without the same degree of staff 
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special ization« For example, In California, Louisiana, and New Jersey units 
or staff assigned to various regions of the State were routinely Involved In 
responding to requests for technical assistance and training as well as being 
Involved In other activities such as «on1tor1ng. 

In the case study States, the involvement of the special education 
division in the direct provision of training was reported to take place 
primarily through Statewide or regional workshops or conferences. These 
workshops and conferences are generally focused on special education issues 
faced by local school districts rather than those particularly relevant to 
State and private agencies operating separate facilities. At least in the 
past, these workshops and conferences have often focused on procedural 
compliance rather than instructional issues. For example, Statewide 
conferences for special education administrators often deal with changes in 
reporting requirements, grant application procedures, and State and Federal 
regulations. Separate facilities, like other special education providers, 
are sent mailings or notification of upcoming events from the State agency or 
the Statewide or regional resource/materials center and can attend or not as 
they choose. 

Because information on basic procedural Issues is now widely disseminated 
and because of the emphasis on Instructional Issues most applicable to local 
district programs, administrators and staff from separate facilities, 
particularly those operated by private ^igencles and State agencies, often 
chose not to attend general SEA-sponsored conferences, as reported by SEA 
staff. However, most case study States make a special effort to conduct at 
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least some conferences on Issues of interest to separate facilities, as well 
as to special education staff in district programs. As an example of the 
collaboration between many SEAs and the State-operated schools for sensory 
impaired students in their States, the Illinois Special Education Division and 
the State School for the Visually Impaired co-sponsor an annual vision 
conference which presents state-of-the-art evaluation and instructional 
techniques for this low-incidence population. A similar annual conference is 
held by the New Jersey School for the Deaf for the deaf community, sponsored 
by the State Department of Education's Division of Direct Services, and the 
special education Learning Resource Center. Also in New Jersey, workshops 
have been conducted in response to specific requests from staff at separate 
facilities, for example on behavior management techniques. In another 
example. South Carolina holds special symposia on priority areas such as 
orthopedically handicapped students. 

Florida also provides many examples of SEA-sponsored technical assistance 
and training activities that are likely to be of interest to staff at separate 
facilities. For example, recent offerings have included programs for teachers 
of severely and profoundly handicapped students, workshops on meeting the 
educational needs of medically involved children, weekends with experts on 
visual impairments, and summer institutes on speech and language services for 
the hearing impaired. Regular Statewide meetings are also held each year for 
local supervisors and coordinators of special education in each specialty or 
handicap area, in addition to workshops on administrative and regulatory 
issues. 
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2. Link Between Monitoring and Technical Asslstance/Trainino 

States vary in hw compliance monitoring procedures are Hnked with the 
provision of technical assistance and training, as nisntioned earlier in 
Chapter V. In sorre States technical assistance is provided bv SEA staff 
primarily in preparing for monitoring visits, particularly on procedural and 
regulatory issues. Monitoring procedures in all States involve some kind of 
follow-up activity to ensure that compliance problems are rectified, but not 
all routinely provide follow-up technical assistance to assist districts 
and/or faciiities to correct compliance problems noted during monitoring. 
Follow-UD technical assistance on compliance issues is routinely provided in 
California and Illinois. It is available upon request in South Carolina, 
although the State is in the process of routinizing this link between 
monitoring and technical assistance. Ohio is an example of a State that 
places a high priority on providing recommendations for program improvements 
as part of monitoring and following these recommendations with technical 
assistance during the last stage of the monitoring process. The interaction 
between monitoring and technical assistance was seen as critical by SEA staff 
in Ohio in the success of their efforts to influence programmatic improvements 
in all special education programs, including those eit separate facilities. 

3. Role of Resource/Materials Centers 

In most of tho case study States, one or more special education 
resource/msterials centers are funded by the SEA, with at least part of their 
mandate the provision of technical assistance and training. The variety of 
such centers is described below: 
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0 Connecticut has a ringle Special Education Resource Center 
litRC) which operates a Materials center/ library and provides 
weekly in-service activities for special education staff froi 
across the State. 

c Florida's eighteen-center Florida Diagnostic and Learning 
Resource Systei (FDLRS) serves every region in the State and 
includes several specialized centers which provide services 
Statewide. 

0 Illinois has a specialized instructional araterials center for 
the visually iniiiifred that is operated under contract by an 

0 The Louisiana Learning Resources Syste« ^LLRS) specializes in 
materials and inservice for the he.rinq iMpaired, visually 
iapaired, and deaf -blind as well as "other low-incidence 
populations. 

0 New Jersey's primary delivery agent for technical assistance 
and inservice training is the Learning Resource Center (LRC) 
systeiB which has four branches throughout the State. The 
special education consultant at each branch works closely with 
State special education division staff in planning and 
developing workshops and technical assistance activities, 
which are coordinated through needs assessment based on the 
CSPD and monitoring. 

° 9!!i?l! sixteen Special Education Regional Resource Centers 
jSERRCs) include within them Instructional Resource Centers 
(IRCs) which plan and carry out inservice training and 
technical assistance on a regional basis; in addition, the 
Ohio SEA funds a Statewide IRC focused on low incidence and 
severely handicappe'< students. 

California's Special Education Resource Network (SERN), before recent budget 
cuts, used local staff and consultants organized into thirteen regional units 
to deliver technical assistance and training; restoration of some of the cuts 
in funding apparently was not sufficient to revive this network. Also due to 
budgetary pressures. South Carolina no longer funds a resource/materials 
center in special education. 
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Services provided by the centers may Include any of the fol lowing, many 
of which were Reported to be particularly relevant to staff at separate 
facilities: 



0 Identification and assessment support or training services 

0 Maintenance/acquisition of materials (e.g., special education 
journals I directories of special education programs « 
curriculum, braille or large print books and audiovisual 
materials) 

0 Information on compliance/ legal Issues (e.g., development and 
use of lEPs or training/support In due process or procedural 
safeguards) 

0 Awarenes s tr a 1 n 1 ng for genera 1 educat 1 on teachers or 
administrators and coordination of general education 
and special education efforts 

0 Information and training on Instructional 
strategies/techniques, classroom management, and promising 
practices/models or research 

0 Provision of/guidance In the use of various instructional 
technologies and materials 

0 Courses for continuing certification credit 

0 Referrals to other agencies for evaluation or support services 

0 Family/ parent support 

0 Trans It Ion/ life skills programs and vocational education 
programs 



The unique functions of the centers, as distinct from activities In which 
staff In the SEA's special education division also routinely participate, tend 
to be materials coMectlon, dissemination, and production. These activities 
are discussed In greater detail later In this chapter. 
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Indicative of the relative importance of these centers in the State's 
efforts to provide support to special education staff is the proportion of 
the EHA-B grant to the State that is allocated for funding of the centers (see 
Table IV. 4). In both "Florida and Ohio, where a large network of regional and 
Statewide resource/materials centers engage in a wide range of activities, 
the proportion of EHA-B funds allocated to the centers is about 18 percent of 
the State's total grant. For all States, the average is about 4 percent and 
the median Is one percent. Of course, additional funds may be provided from 
other sources, including from State appropriations, althouqh the case study 
States generally indicated that the majority of funds for these centers came 
from EHA-B grants. 

4. Bole of Other State. Regional, or Local e ntities in Providinn 
Technical Assistance a nd Trainino ' -^^^-^^ t rrr n>i 

In most States, other agencies or organizational entities provide 
technical assistance and training in special education, in addition to the SEA 
special education staff and the resource/materials centers. As mentioned 
earlier, many State-operated schools for hearing and/or visually impaired 
students, either independently or in conjunction with the SEA, offer their 
specialized experience and expertise to LEAs ar.u to other providers of 
services to sensory impaired populations. The case study States generally 
also reported that other State agencies, particularly those dealing with 
mental retardation and emotional disturbance among children, provide technical 
assistance and inservice training to staff at their own facilities and 
potentially to staff at other facilities as well. Many of these services are 
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Internal programs developed to address specialized concerns related to the 
particular population served at facilities operated by the agency. Once 
established I however « the SEA may request the agency to provide specialized 
assistance to local districts or other facilities, usually In the form of 
workshops or conferences « assistance In Individual student evaluation, and 
provision of specialized equipment and Instructional materials. 

In Connecticut, for example, there Is a close working relationship 
between the special education unit of the SEA and the Department of Mental 
Retardation (OMR). SEA staff have often drawn upon the expertise of OMR staff 
on issues of education for the severely handicapped and early Intervention 
strategies. Particularly at the time of the case study, when LEAs were 
assuming responsibility for school-age students formerly residing In OMR 
facilities, OMR staff were Involved in technical assistance and in-service 
training for LEAs on curriculum development, the physical /medical needs of 
these students, and integration of related services personnel (e.g., 
occupational and physical therapists) into the total special education team. 

Other specialized providers of services to handicapped students that may 
be frequently involved in technical assistance and training for LEAs and other 
programs include regional or intermediate educational agencies such as 
Connecticut's Regional Educational Service Centers. While these Centers 
primarily provide day services to districts within their region, each also 
has a Statewide mandate (such as migrant children education or adult special 
education) and provides some staff training and information dissemination 
services similar to those of the resource/materials center. 
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Some States use networks of experts fron several sectors to provide such 
services. In Louisiana the Network of Personnel Serving Students with Low 
Incidence and Severe Handicaps includes university staff, staff involved in 
State-funded technical assistance projects, LEA staff, and StA staff with 
specialized expertise and skills. The primary function of this network is to 
provide technical assistance to programs serving the targeted students, 
linking staff across the State who have similar problems and needs and making 
referrals to both in- and out-of -State technical assistance projects. 

5. Summary 

All States provide technical assistance and staff training services to 
special education providers through the SEA's special edu'^ation division and 
generally also through other State agencies involved in the operation of 
separate facilities for children and youth with handicaps. The major 
differences in the delivery of these services across the case study States 
are summarized in Table III.l. These differences are in (1) the degree of 
specialization among State special education staff in providing technical 
assistance to providers, (2) whether the monitoring process involves a 
direct link with the provision of technical assistance, (3) whether a 
resource/materials center or system exists, and (4) the degree of 
regional ization and/or specialization of the resource/materials centers. 

Two of th»»se factors do not appear to affect the provision of technical 
assistance and training services to separate facilities differently than those 
to other facilities. All special education programs in a State have access 
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NUQR OIFFEREKES MHM CASE STVOY STATES 
M TEOMICM. ASSISTANCE AM) TIUINIM 



California 



SETSIir? 

Sp«e1«1l2at1on In 
TA and/ar MaBitdrinn 



Staff asalgnad to 
ragluns prov1«la TA 
and mitoring 



ppn«H9 TA 

Lilted with 



syttM; M}mh^ TA 
on conpllanet Issmm 



orgiiimtioiro? 
Spiclil EtfycttlPfi 



13 riglomi units of 

■MAMMM ■■♦■■■■■111 



Connecticut 
Florida 



Special unit for TA 



Special unit for TA; 
Nonltorlng unit 
separate 



fOllQIM|> TA 

ivelleble on request 

FofloiMip TA 
available on request 



Centralized center 



18 regional centers 
plus several State- 
wide centers 



Illinois 



All sUff provide 
both TA and 
Monitoring 



Routine folloiMV TA 
on CQipl lance Issues 



Center speclvnllzes 
In visual 

I^MlrMMItS 



Louisiana 



SUff usigned to 
regions provide TA 
and wnltoring 



Folloif-up TA 
available oo request 



Centers specially 
In semc^ and low- 
Incldenoe 
lipalnMts 



New Jersey 



Reglo^Mil staff 
provide TA and 
mitorino of LCAs; 
central office staff 
migned to regions 
provide miltorlng 
of state«operated 
and private 
facilities TA 
provided by 
resnuroe/Mterlals 
cen. r 



FolloiHipTA 
available on request 



4 regional cent«fs 



Ohio 



South Carolina 



Staff provide TA and 
aonltoring u 
unified activity 



SUff provide TA and 
miltorlng 



Koutlne f611ow»up TA 
on coepllance and 



Issues 

KollowHip TA 
available on request 



16 regional centers 
plus one SUte-wlde 
center 



SOURCE: InforMtlon collected during site visits conducted In 1967. 
^Recent budget cuU have eliminated this. 
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to SEA staff and to special education resource/materials centers. HoMever, 
technical assistance and in-service training provided by SEA staff and 
resource/materials centers were generally reported to be of relevance lost 
often to staff at local districts rather than separate facilities. 

On the other hand, a routine link between aonitoring and technical 
assistance in cases where separate facilities ai« nonitored directly by SEA 
special education staff and specialization of the focus of resource/iiaterials 
centers and SEA staff on prograiwatic issues associated with low incidence and 
severe handicaps were more likely to be reported to impact separate 
facilities. 

C. PROGRAM OEVELOPHENT 

Program development encompasses a broad range of activities undertaken 
by the special education divisions of State education agencies. 1**-^' i 
activities may include developing guidelines for student evaluation and 
planning of individual programs, instructional models or materials for 
particular subjects or categories of students, or resource manuals for local 
activities such as interagency networks. The SEA may also be involved in the 
development of standardized curricula, competency testing specifications, and 
graduation requirements for special education students in States where 
educational reform has mandated these for the general education system. As 
with other areas of SEA activities, the focus of program development efforts 
has generally been on special education programs operating with local school 
districts. However, some SEAs have also taken the lead in developing 
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guidelines for severely or niltlply 1^>aired students Mho May be served In 
separate facilities. 

Unlike the long-standing focus of SEA activities on technical assistance 
and training, prograa developaent has been less consistently e^>has1zed as a 
Major part of the State's Mndate for special education. This «ay be due, at 
least partly, to the eMphasIs In soMe States on local autonoMy In selection 
of Instructional Materials, content, and approach In the AMerlcan educational 
sy5»teM, although with the general education refom MoveMent has coMe 
d'tfvelopaent of Statewide Mandated curricula and Materials. AMong the case 
study States, there Is considerable variation In the degree and type of SEA 
InvolveMent In prograM developMent activities, as Illustrated beiow: 



0 California has a PrograM, CurrlculuM and Training unit within 
the special education division but Is not Invriwed In 
developing Statewide curricula or Instructional aater Is for 
special education. The division of State special schools, 
however, has developed prograM gul Klines and a new curriculuM 
for the State Schools ror the Deaf. 

0 Connecticut also has only llMlted InvolveMent U currlculuM 
developMent, but has developed Manuals on identification, 
referral, and general oroaraM guidelines for leamlsi;] disabled 
and OMOtlonally disturbed students. The SEA also funded the 
developMent by a regional eo'ucatlon agency of a data-based 
Model for prograM planning fr ^ severely handicapped students. 

0 Florida's PrograM DevelopMent unit within the special 
education division Is organized by handicap group and Its 
major emphasis In recent years has been on the expansion 
of State-Mandated general education currlculuM fraMeworks and 
perfonunce standards to the special education systeM. 

0 Illinois has not been Involved In currlculuM developMent 
per se but has developed prototypes of fonu for conducting 
such procedures as screening, placeMent, and re-evaluation of 
Individual students. 
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0 In 1981 Louisiana developed separate standards based on 
functional criteria fro« Mhlch special education teachers are 
required to teach with the SEA Mintalning the richt of 
approval of locally developed curricula and prograis. 
Louisiana is also involved in deveHoping a ■odel systM for 
Interagency coordination of services to severely handicapped 
students. 

0 New Jersey does not have a aandated Statewide curriculwi, but 
the Regional Curricului Services Units have as their priMry 
focus rtudent testing and curricttlwi issues, although not 
specific to special education. Since handicapped students are 
required to take the aandatory high school graduation test 
except as exe^>ted in their lEP, the rCSUs have targeted 
technical assistance on student testing and preparation to 
State facilities and private schools for the handicapped. In 
addition, there have been som special projects such as the 
developaant of assessaent and evaluation guidelines for 
hearl.iQ iipaired students. 

0 In OhiO; prograa developaent is addressed by the SERRCs and 
by the SEA staff who provide technical assistance during the 
monitoring process. 

0 South Carol ina asseables task for :es of prograa adainistrators 
to anke prograaaatic recoaaendations on specific issues. 
Materials are being developed in certain areas such as social 
skill developaent for adolescents. 

Based on these brief dt^scriptions of State-level activities, States appear to 
have most often focused their prograa developaent efforts on helping LEAs 
identify, evaluate, and serve severely handicapped students and those with 
low incidence conditions. 

Prograa developaent is a resource- intensive activity. It aust begin with 
considerable staff input and expertise and requires additional effort to 
develop the consensus required within the education coaaunity before aaterials 
or approaches are accepted and used. In general. State divisions of special 
education, like aost areas of State governaent, do not have the resources to 
initiate aany prograa developaent projects in addition to their aandated 
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functions of co^)11ince •onltoring, grants unageaent, data processing and 
reporting, and .response to requests for technical ^ss 'stance and training 
support. Instead, resource/Mterlals centers are reported to be the prliary 
producers of specialized Instructional Materials a«ong all the !:tates (as 
noted In the section above). 

HoMever, the level of resources required by prograi development Is not 
the only factor Influencing these activities. The existence of Statewide 
landated currlculuM or graduation requlreionts for general education and the 
degree to which special education Is Integrated Into these requirements 
appears to be a key factor In understanding SEA special education program 
development activities. Among the case study States, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, and Illinois have Statewide requirements for curricula for LEA 
general education programs; Florida and Louisiana have deve1o;Md specific 
requirements for special education. 

In Florida, as In many other States, more stringent and detailed 
curriculum and graduation requirements emerged as par'' of a general push for 
excellence. In the late 1970s compulsory testing shewed low State averages 
compared to national norms, a result, State-level testing was Initiated 
for selected grades and a curriculum framework a1me& at Increasing consistency 
across the State was adopted. Corresponding student performance standards for 
exceptional students were developed later as a Joint effort of the SEA, local 
school districts, and other metbers of the special education community. 
Special education students need the sama courses for graduation as general 
education students, but modifications may be made In terms of: 
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0 Increasing or decreasing instructional tine 

0 Varying the ande of instruction 

0 The use of special coaunications systeas 

0 Accoiwodating" handicapping conditions in test adiinistration 
or evaluation 

In addition, a catalog of unique skills was developed to meet the 
Instructional needs of exceptional students in developing living, social, 
learning and cowwnlcation skills. The special education curricula* 
fraiieworks apply In separate facilities as well as in local public school 
programs. 

In summary, the case study States vary in hoM extensively the SEA special 
education division or agencies related to It are involved In program 
development activities related to curriculum and Instructional approaches. 
Table III. 2 indicates that most States are not involved In these activities 
across the broad spectrum of handicapping conditions and that In Florida, 
where this Is the case. It Is a direct result of a mandate to apply Statewide 
curriculum requirements to the special education system. Thus, In most States 
instructional approaches at separate facilities, as well as at other special 
education settings, are not generally directly affected by SEA program 
development procedures. 

D. DISSEMINATION 

Dissemination of up-to-date information on special education regulations, 
procedures (such as identification, assessment, and development of lEPs), 
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MAJOR DIFFERENCES AMONG CASE STUDY STATES 
IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



State Mandate for 
Special Education 
Currlculiw 



Unit Within SEA 
Special Education 
Division 



California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 



No 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Ohio 



Yes 

No 

No 



No 



No 



no; 

Delegated to 
Resource/Material s 
Centers 



South Carolina 



No 



Task Forces 



SOURCE: Information collected during site visits In 1987. 
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instructional and other classroom techniques (for instance, in behavior 
management), and educational materials and products to a wide variety of 
audiences, including staff at separate facilities, is a mandated activity for 
State education agencies under EHA. Among the case study States, the roost 
frequent SEA-supported procedures for dissemin- tion were publications or 
notices, collections of documents and equipment available for review and/or 
loan, and State-level workshops and conferences. 

All States disseminate information on an as-needed basis via brief 
publications or notices, but the degree to which the process is formalized 
varies greatly from State to State. In California, Illinois, and South 
Carolina, for instance, no formal division of labor among State special 
education staff exists with regard to dissemination; any staff member may 
distribute materials and respond to information requests. In such cases, the 
other responsibilities assigned to individual staff members are likely to 
compete with time available for information dissemination. Two case study 
States, Florida and Louisiana, have specifically designated SEA staff whose 
job it is to facilitate the flow of information to regional and local 
entities. In Louisiana, for instance, one SEA staff member has been given 
responsibility for disseminating information through the Lanser electronic 
mail network, as a part-time assignment. Florida's Clearinghouse/Information 
Center has a full-time SEA staff member responsible for its activities, funded 
entirely by EHA-B funds. The Center has three functions: (1) maintenance of 
a lending library of instructional m2terials, specializing in films and 
Florida-developed materials, (2) dissemination of all materials developed for 
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statewide distribution, Including copies of publication and materials lists 
froiii the Center., and of any materials Identified by the resource/materials 
center staff as of Statewide Interest, and (3) development of curriculum and 
other materials, sui:h as the curriculum for severely and profoundly 
handicapped students and a parent training package being developed jointly 
with the Educational Testing Service. 

In States where resource/materials center; have the primary 
responsibility for technical assistance and training, they also usually have 
responsibility for dissemination activities as well. Five of the seven case 
study States (Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Ohio) that 
reported utilizing centers for the delivery of technical assistance and 
in-service training also reported that these centers had major responsibility 
for dissemination within the State. Activities provided by these centers 
ranged from compiling and maintaining literature or Instructional materials 
to conducting workshops. Some, like Connecticut's resource/materials center, 
publish their own newsletters to disseminate Information on special education 
topics. All centers in the case study States are open to educators from all 
facilities and to the parents of handicapped children. 

The Learning Resource Center (LRC) libraries In New Jersey are an example 
of a center-based dissemination system. Each center maintains approximately 
$800,000 worth of materials Including A/V materials for In-service training, 
a production center (for posters and special classroom materials), and a 
curriculum lab where teachers can conduct computer searches and review 
curricula collected from both In-State and out-of -State programs. Individuals 
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becone menbers by paying an annual fee of tMO dollars. Nenbers also receive 
a resource report, listings updates and abstracts of recent acquisitions and 
schedules for workshops. In addition, a nobile van delivers Materials to 
facilities around the State. The resource/naterials centers in Florida 
provide very similar services. 

However, workshops and conferences are undoubtedly the single mst 
important vehicle for direct SEA dissemination of information. Virtually all 
SEAs participate in the planning and delivery of workshops cr conferences by 
setting the agendas, providing the funding or release time, and/or actually 
conducting of the workshops including locating or providing speakers and 
halls. Workshops and conferences are typically used for transferring state- 
of-the-art information on specific conditions, promising practices, or 
compliance related issues, as discussed in the earlier section on technical 
assistance and training. Among the case study States, the following topics, 
other than dissemination of information on changes iii regulations and forms 
related to compliance, were mentioned as recently covered in Statewide or 
regional workshops: 

0 Instructional approaches specifically for severely or 
profoundly handicapped students 

0 Behavior management techniques 

0 Non-discriminatory identification or evaluation of students 

0 Programs for general education teachers to increase awareness 
of the needs of haridicapped students and of instructional 
approaches that are successful in meeting those needs 

0 Planning and programming for life skills development and 
school -to-work transition 
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0 Creation of collaborative efforts betMeen public and private 
educational ht/* other agencies serving children and youth with 
handicaps 

Separate facilities, like LEAs, are notified about these workshops and 
conferences, but participation was reported to vary greatly depending on the 
topic addressed. 

As summarized in Table III. 3, like program development, dissemination of 
Information Is not an activity generally assigned to specific staff or units 
within the SEA's special education division. The divisions generally provide 
this service through the efforts of Individual staff. However, many States 
also allocate funds to their resource/materials centers specifically to 
collect special education Information and tvtterlals and to ensure their 
availability to providers. Including separate facilities. 

E. SUMMARY 

States, through the special education divisions of the SEA, are routinely 
involved in providing technical assistance, conducting training, and 
disseminating information to administrators and staff in special education 
programs Statewide, either directly or through organizations supported by SEA- 
administered funds. The involvement of the SEA in the development of 
curricula, instructional materials, and other products to be used in the 
delivery of special education services, other than forms and manuals on 
procedural or regulatory Issues, is more variable across the States. 

Overall, among the case study States, California and Florida (and Ohio 
if the coordinated monitoring-technical assistance effort is considered) 
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TABLE III. 3 

MAJOR DIFFERENCES AMONG CASE STUDY STATES 
IN DISSEMINATION 



Specific SEA 
Special Education 
Staff Astlonad 



Rajor Role 
Played by 
Resouree/ltoUrlals Centef 



California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

South Carolina 



No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 



No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 



SOURCE: Information collected during site visits conducted in 1987. 
NA - No resource/materials center. 
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allocate nore than half of their State special education staff resources to 
the full range of these support activities, as Indicated In Chapter III. The 
other major differences aaong the case ftudy States In the way In which they 
plan and provide technical assistance, training, program development, and 
dissemination services are: 



0 Specialization within the SEA special education division with 
specific staff assigned to organize and/or provide these 
services, with such specialization for at 1«!ast some 
activities being found In California, Connecticut, Florida, 
and Louisiana 

0 Use of resource/materials centers funded by the SEA to provide 
these services, with wide mandates for these centers found 1n 
Connecticut, Florida, New Jersey, and Ohio 

0 Link between monitoring activities and provision of technical 
assistance, found to be closest In Ohio, but In most other 
States (California, Illinois, Louisiana, New Jersey, and South 
Carolina) the same staff are Involved In both :aon1tor1ng and 
technical assistance 

0 Existence of a State-mandated special education curriculum, 
In Florida and Louisiana 



Independent of the specific approaches to these services. State 
respondents generally reported that they were a major vehicle for making 
improvements In the content and methods of instruction in special education 
programs In all settings. However, SEA staff acknowledged that the focus of 
many of these activities Is on special education programs within local 
districts, and that the participation of separate facilities was highly 
variable. Therefore, the impcct on the educational programs specifically at 
separate facilities was also expected to be variable, depending to a ^rge 
degree on the participation by staff at the facilities in the opportunities 
provided by the SEA. 
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IV. SUWWRY OF STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCEDURES 



A primary goal of the Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped 
Children and Youth in Day and Residential Facilities was to describe 
procedures used by State educational agencies to improve the instructional 
programs at separate day and residential facilities. In meeting this goal, 
State- level case studies were conducted In eight States and a survey was 
conducted of the SEA special education divisions In all States and the 
District of Columbia to provide systematic data on the similarities and 
differences in SEA procedures nationally. These data collection activities 
obtained information on: 

0 The organizational structure of State special education 
systems, including patterns of use of separate facilities 

o The special education procedures and practices of SEAs with 
regard to allocation of funds, educational standards, 
compliance monitoring, in-service training and technical 
assistance, and program development and Information 
dissemination, particularly as these affected separate 
facilities 

This chapter summarizes the variation found among State special education 
systems and describes for each of the SEA procedures examined, the influence 
on educational practice at separate rv.:ilities for students with handicaps to 
be examined in the facility-level case study analyses, reported in Part Three. 

A. STATE ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 

The pattern of special education service delivery as It exists today in 
a State has been influenced by the economic health of the State, the 
population of students served in th^ special education system. State special 
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education and general education legislation, and the inpact of interest 
groups, the courts, and other State agencies providing special education to 
handicapped children. While these factors have influenced state use of 
separate facilities, all have only an indirect inpact on improvement to 
prosrams at separate facilities, as indicated below: 

0 Across States, there was no consistent relationship bet. ^en 
State economic health and the approaches used to imp. e 
special education programs. 

0 Worsening economic conditions In specific States have made it 
difficult for them to undertake significant education 
initiatives, although economic difficulties have improved 
interagency cooperation in the provision of services to 
handicapped students. 

0 In States experiencing economic growth and development, 
special education programs have not always benefited, as some 
States, have opted to focus increased availability of 
educational funds on general education reform programs. 

0 Increases in student population were reported to be a force 
in maintaining or increasing the use of separate facilities 
due to increasing demands for other educational' environments. 

0 Special education leaislation and general educatior: reform 
initiatives have had little direct focus on programs in 
separate facilities at the time of the case study data 
collection in 1988. ' 

0 Court cases were reported to have played an influential role 
on policies affecting where students receive special education 
and related services, and advocacy group actions have made 
important contributions to improvements in programming at 
separate facilities. 

B. STRUCTURE OF STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

The case study States exemplify a wide variety of special education 
systems. In some States, a multitude of local, intermediate, and State 
agencies are involved in the provision of special education services in 
separate facilities. In others, the special education system is comprised of 
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a small nunber of State and regional agencies, while in others, special 
education in separate facilities is largely the responsibility of State 
agencies or consortia of districts. The organization of a State's special 
education system was associated with the nuiber and type of students served 
in separate facilities but was not reported as a factor necessarily 
influencing prograiRS in those facilities. 

Each of the case study States has at least one Independent division of 
the State education agency devoted to special education, and these divisiois 
are typically organized by function (i.e., program services, compliance 
monitoring), in some cases within geographic regions, rather than by 
handicapping condition. The States also vary a great deal in terms of 
allocation of rtaff across functions. However, the organization of the 
special education division was not reported by the States as a major factor 
in how specific SEA procedures might affect program ioqirovements in separate 
facilities. The links reported between the structure of a State's special 
education system and programs at separate facilities can be summarized as 
below: 



0 The strongest Impact of SEA special education procedures was 
generally reported in local district programs, rather than in 
separate facilities operated by State or private agencies. 

0 In many cases, the jurisdictional barriers among State 
agencies operating separate facilities, particularly agencies 
with Independent fiscal authority, have hampered State 
education agency efforts to bring about change in these 
facilities. 

o The d;v9lopMnt of special Interagency structures to 
facilitate coordination of educational services to handicapped 
students has improved the ability of SEAs to affect change in 
separate fac'/ Titles operated by other State agencies. 
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C. SPECIAL EDUCATION FUNDING 

The case study States use a wide variety of aechanlsis to fund special 
education program for students with handicaps, and the funding lechanlsiis 
tend to vary by facility operator. The only comon funding aethod aaong case 
study States Is that SEA-operated residential facilities are usually funded 
through direct State appropriation. Findings related to the Impact of SEA 
funding procedures on separate facilities follow: 

0 The »ajor Impact of State funding procedures Is In their 
capacity to Influence the use of separate facilities through 
the Implementation of funding Incentives and disincentives. 

0 The methods used bv States to fund special education 
placements have little Impact on the programs offered bv 
separate facilities. ' 

0 An important mechanism for States to Inact programs In 
separate facilities is the availability of Federal funds 
(I.e., EHA-B set-aside and Chapter 1 of ESEA (SOP) funds) 
which can be used to Implement State-established priorities 
and initiatives, or for the provision of support services. 
Federal funds are a major source of funds used for the 
extensive technical assistance and program Improvement efforts 
undertaken through State-wide resource/materials center and 
provide seed money for pilot projects and evaluation efforts. 

D. SPECIAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND COMPLIANCE MONITC <G 

All States set educational ndards in the areas of staff certiflcdtion 
and program content in an attempt to affect the quality of education programs, 
but educational standards by themselves were not reported to be Instrumental 
as agents of change to programs in separate facilities. Rather, the ability 
of the SEA to ensure implementation of standards through compliance monitoring 
was found to be an Important technique for effecting change in separate 
facilities. 
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The compliance monitoring processes used by States Is very similar, 
focusing on a cyclical process In which agencies are subject to a 
comprehensive compliance review by the SEA at specified Intervals. States do 
not typically vary their monitoring procedures for special education programs 
In publicly operated separate facilities. The most variation among case study 
States In the monitoring process was In the reporting and follow-up phase. 
Other dimensions on which State monitoring procedures differ Include the 
Interval at which programs are monitored, the use of off-site reviews, the 
staff conducting the monitoring, the use of coordinated compliance reviews, 
and the use of self-evaluations. The monitoring process for private 
facilities differs substantially from the process used to monitor public 
agency programs, and only some States monitor private facilities separately 
from sampling and examination of Individual student placements during LEA 
monitoring. 

Regardless of the approach used to monitor the various types of agencies, 
the Impacts of the monitoring process were found to be similar across States: 



0 States agreed that mc<i1tor1ng Is most useful for ensuring that 
all special education programs are meeting minimum Federal and 
State regulations, but also provides an opportunity to 
encourage liiiproveirents in special education programs. 

0 States reported that the greatest Impact of the monitoring 
process was in facilities operated by non-education agencies 
as the Federal monitoring and General supervision requirements 
provide States with a powerful tool for requiring other State 
agencies to meet SEA standards for special education programs. 

0 Compliance monitoring Is an effective method for identifying 
technical assistance needs which in turn can affect changes 
to service delivery and program quality. 

0 The ''^ilHy of compliance monitoring to influence program 
impru. lent was reported to be particularly effective in 
States with a strong link between the monitoring and technical 
assistance systems. 
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E. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 
AND DISSEMINATION ' 

All States are routinely involved in the provision of technical 
assistance, in-service training and infonwtion disseninafion to 
administrators and staff in special education prograns Statew1d<&, either 
directly or through organizations supported by SEA-ad«inistered funds. The 
involve«ent o^ the SEA in the develop«ent of curricula, instructional 
Materials, and other products for the delivery of special education services 
is more variable across the States. States also differ in the proportion of 
staff resources allocated to theso su ort activities. Other Major 
differences among the case study States in these areas are in the degree of 
specialization among State special education staff in providing technical 
assistance, the link between compliance monitoring and the provision of 
technical assistance, the existence and regional ization of resource/materials 
centers, and the existence of a Statewide mandated curriculum. 

Regardless of the approach used to deliver technical assistance and 
training, program development and information dissemination activities, these 
support services were reported to be a major vehicle for making improvements 
In the content and methods of instruction in special education programs in all 
settings. In genera^ staff of separate facilities hava access to the same 
technical assistance and training activities as other staff but the focus of 
most such activities is on special education programs within local districts; 
thus the participation of separate facility staff is highly variable. The 
impact of these procedures on separate facilities was expected to vary 
depending to a large degree on the participation level of staff from separate 
facilities. 
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F. SUMMARY 

In summary/ SEA procedures can affect both the placement of students in 
separate facilities and improvements to programs in such facilities, although 
in general these procedures are not designed specifically with regard to 
special education programs in separate facilities. The structure of State 
special education systems and the methods used to distribute funds for special 
education programs are important factors in influencing the placement of 
students in separate facilities. The State compliance monitoring system is 
one of the best methods available to States for identifying technical 
assistance needs, and the provision of technical assistance, in-service 
training, and to a less^. extent program development is seen as an effective 
method for initiating and supporting program improvements. The availability 
of Federal funds is important in assisting States to develop their 
capabilities for technical assistance, training, program development, 
and dissemination, particularly through EHA-B funds used for State 
resource/materials centers. 

Table VI 1. 1 summarizes the distribution of the case study States on the 
key elements expected to impact program improvement in separate facilities. 
These elements include the functional priorities of SEA staff as determined 
by staff allocation across functions, the use of Federal set-aside funds, the 
degree to which compliance monitoring is used to Identify technical assistance 
needs, the involvement of SEA staff in compliance monitoring and technical 
assistance activities, and the existence of resource/materials centers which 
can provide technical assistance to separate facilities. For example, as 
shown on Table IV. 1, across all State procedures examined in this study. 
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TMLE iV.l 

DISTRIBUTION OF CASE STUDY STATES ON FAaONS 
POTENTIALLY IMPORTANT IN AFFECTING PROOUN 
irKuVENENT IN SEPARATE FACILITIES 



State 



Structure 
Functional Priorities 
of SEA Staff 



Funding 
Use of Federal 
Set^Aslde Funds 



Stete PTocedMres^ 
Standards 



Honltoring and TA SEA Staff Specialization 



Tedwlcal Assistance and Training 

Existence of~~ 
Resource Centers 



California 



Connecticut 



Technical Assistance 



Tedmlcal Assistance 
and Compliance 
Monitoring 



Nsst provided as flow Hoderate 
ttvough to LEAS 



Pilot projects and other Moderate 
activities 



Regional staff provide 
technical assistance 
and aonltorlng 

S^xM technical 
assistance unit 



13 regional units of 
resource netnorfc* 



Centralized center 



o 
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Florida 



Illinois 



Louisiana 



New Jersey 



Ohio 



South 
Carol Ina 



ProgrM Oevelofwit, 
Technical Assistance, 
and Personnel Developaent 



Planning and Manigiwnt, 
Comil lance Monitoring 



Pupil Appraisal and 
Interagency Liaison 



Planning and Mugawnt, 
Ca^)11ance Monitoring 
and Mediation 

Coii|>l lance Monitoring 
(Including technical 
assistance) 



Coi^>l lance Monitoring and 
Planning and NanagoRnt 



Resource Centers Low 



Resource Centers and Moderate 
other activities 



CoK|)et1t1ve grants High 



Most provided ns flow Moderate 
through to LEAS 



Resource Centers Very h1^ 



Most provided as flow loJ" 
through to LEAS 



Special technical 
assistance unit; 
■onltoring unit 
separate 

All staff provide hoth 
technical assistance 
and Monitoring 

Regional staff provide 
technical assistance 
and Monitoring 



Regional staff provide 
technical assistance 
and Monitoring 

Staff provide technical 
assistance ar<d Moni- 
toring as unified 
activity 

Staff provide technical 
assistance and Moni- 
toring 



18 regional centers 
plus several state- 
wide centers 



Center specializes In 
visual 1i|»1rMents 



Center specializes In 
sensory and low 
Incidence l^talr- 
Monts* 

4 regional centers 



16 regional centers 
plus one statewide 
center 



None 



*At the tiMe of the 1967 site visit, budget cuts had ellMlnated this network. It have since been restored. 

^At the tine of the 1587 site visit, revised procedures were being InpleMented which oore closely linked the provision of technical assistance with P Q O 
Monitoring. ^ * <J 



Florida tends to focus on the provision of techn^'al assistance. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the functional priorities of the SEA staff are 
program development and technical assistance. Federal set-aside funds are 
used primarily for the resource/materials centers, with 18 regional centers 
and several statewide centers which are involved in technical assistance 
activities; compliance monitoring activities are used to identify technical 
assistance needs; and there is a special technical assistance unit in the SEA 
which is separate from the compliance monitoring unit. Across the other case 
study States, there is less consistency in the emphasis placed on technical 
assistance, but the table indicates that California, Connecticut and Ohio also 
provide strong support in this area. 

Despite the focus on technical assistance activities in a State, there 
are overriding contextual factors which will influence the ability of the SEA 
to affect programs in separate facilities. While the economic conditions of 
the State do not appear to be directly related to the ability of SEAs to 
implement improvements to programs, jurisdictional barriers among State 
agencies operating separate facilities, particularly agencies with independent 
fiscal authority, may hamper State education agency efforts to bring about 
change in separate facilities. 



THE STUDY OF PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHIIDREN AND YOUTH 
IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

VOLUME III: 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PROCEDURES AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 

PART THREE: FACTORS AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 



I. CHANGES IN STUDENT POPULATION AND MISSION 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 



The Study of Progra«s of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth 
in Day end Residential Facilities was designed to examine changes in separate 
facilities since the inplenientation of P.L. 94-142 and to identify factors 
which affected changes in educational prograns and instructional practices at 
separate facilities. There have been aiarked changes in the student 
populations at separate facilities since the passage of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act in 1975. Changes in the number and characteristics of 
students served at separate facilities were found in this study to be a major 
factor related to ocher changes in facility programming. 

This chapter examines the changes over the past ten to twelve years in 
the populations of students with handicaps served in separate facilities using 
several data sources. The Survey of Separate Facilities conducted in 1988 
provides national estimates of changes in the student population at separate 
facilities. Changes were measured in two ways: (1) by comparing data from 
the 1978-79 Office of Civil Rights Survey of Special Purpose Facilities with 
comparable data from the 1988 OSEP Survey of Separate Facilities for 
facilities surveyed in both studies, and (2) by analyzing retrospective 
reports for 1976, obtained on the 1988 Survey, from current administrators of 
facilities in operation in both 1976 and 1988. Information fran the twenty- 
four case study facilities is used to expand upon t^e quantitative data about 
changes at separate facilities and to provide insight into the process and 
implications of changes in student populations. 
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A. CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 

The Office of Civil Rights (OCR) conducted a study of State-operated and 
supported separate (or special purpose) facilities in operation during the 
1978-79 school year. However, this study did not include all separate 
facilities, as evidenced by the difference between the total number of 
students served in the schools included in the OCR study (95,473) and the 
approximately 230,300 students in all separate schools and "other 
environments" (including institutions and residential schools) reported for 
the same time period by the States to the Federal Office of Special Education 
Programs (Office of Special Education, 1981). Also, between 1979 and 1988 
various separate facilities have closed, while others have opened. Therefore, 
the OCR and OSEP survey samples do not overlap exactly, permitting comparable 
study of all facilities between the two points in time. However, 487 separate 
facilities were identified which had responded to both the 1978-79 OCR survey 
and the 1988 OSEP survey. These facilities are the focus of the following 
analysis of changes in numbers of students served over the past ten years. 

Since 1979, the number of students served in the separate day facilities 
previously surveyed by OCR increased slightly (by 875 students or about 4 
percent), while the number of students in separate residential facilities 
decreased dramatically (by 10,568 students or 24 percent). However, these 
changes were not evenly distributed across public and private facilities, as 
shown in Table I.l. 
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TMIE I.l 

CtMKES IN MKR OF SnOCNTS SERVED 
IN SEPMATE FACILITIES SWVEYEO IN 1979 MD 1968 



>»nF°g^'g=;-«.-. ^,J»fiyJr^ , .. , ^ , i*<>*"J?.aJ" 



Total NuriMr of 

Studants Served 5.320 14.521 19.841 7.136 13.580 20.716 ♦34.1 ^.5 ♦4.4 

Total Niater of 

Facilities 50 142 192 50 142 192 SO 142 192 

Resldentlil Facilities 
Total NMber of 

StudMts Served 31.802 11.912 43.714 19.053 14.093 33.146 -40.1 ♦18.3 -24.2 

Total Nwter of 

Facilities 163 132 295 163 132 295 1S3 132 24: 

"SOURCE: 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 

'^CE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1968 as part of this study for tlw Office of Special Education Progrws. 

NOTE: Because the facilities represented In this table Mere a nonrandoi subset of the totil population of facllities-that is. thty Mere selected 
because they had previously been surveyed In the 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purptst Facilities which did not include the full universe of 
facnttlK in operation at that tlw-the statistics presented here are not based on Mtlghted data and cannot be generalized to &il facilities 
that my have bten in existence since 1979. 



The public separate day schools In operation since 1979 had an Increase 
of 34 percent In the &1z« of their student populations, while private day 
schools showed a small decrease of about 6.5 percent. The major factors 
the Increases In the number of students served In public separate day schools 
reported by the case study facilities were general population increases In 
the local communities, expansion of programs for students with handicaps 
permitting them to be educated In regulav* schools within their local 
communltlesi and depopulation of large residential facilities. 

Among separate residential fad 11 ties, the reverse pattern was found; 
the public residential facilities responding to both surveys lest 12,749 
students (a decline of 40 percent) while private residential facilities gained 
2,181 students (an Increase of 18 percent). In particular. State-operated 
facilities have experienced a decline In their schoo1-ag^ populations as part 
of the deinstitutionalization movement and associated with the Increased 
capacity of local public school programs to serve handicapped students. The 
aging out of a cohort of sensory Impaired, particularly hearing impaired, 
students has also aff^'^ted public residential schools. As will be seen in the 
next section, increases in the number of students served at private 
residential facilities are particularly evident for students with emotional 
disturbance* 

B. CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS AMONG STUDENTS 

The most important shifts in the nature of disabilities served in 
separate facilities, based on data from the facilities reporting n both 1979 
and 1988 (see Table 1.2),' have been: 
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TAHE 1.2 

OISTRIBUTIM OF STUOQlTS IT MMMY WVOICIVKIK COOITIM 
AT SCrWATE FACILITIES SMtVEVEO IN 1979 AND 1966 



DAY SCHOOLS 

Mtld/incliratt rtUnUtlon 
Stvtrt/nrofound rttardatlon 
Strlousiy taotlonilly disturbed 
iMrnlra disabled 
Speech imlred 
Oetf end blli^ 
Ortbopedlcally fij^lred 
Visually hendlcepped 
Deef or herd of hetrlM 
Health i^pelred 
Hultlhandlceppei' 
Other children 



RESIOCNTIAl FACILITIES 



64.3 


17.5 


30.0 


21.0 


11.5 


14.8 


18.2 


4.9 


8.4 


S6.6 


8.0 


25.5 


2.6 


16.4 


12.7 


4.2 


22.3 


16.1 


1.5 


17.6 


13.3 


0.1 


12.0 


7.9 


0.5 


5.7 


4.3 


2.0 


6.0 


4.6 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


1.2 


7.7 


5.9 


0.6 


S.2 


6.2 


0.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


$.3 


9.0 


8.3 


5.0 


5.2 


5.1 


0.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


3.7 


3.0 


4.2 


14.5 


11.7 


4.4 


16.1 


12.1 


vM 








4.6 





Hlld/Mdtratt rttardatlon 


9.6 


10.4 


9.9 


3.5 


5.0 


4.1 


Stvtrt/profound rttardatlon 


37.3 


2.5 


27.8 


21.3 


4.8 


14.3 


Seriously anttonally disturbed 


9.7 


33.8 


16.3 


26.4 


47.8 


35.5 


LeamtM <«tsab1ed 


0.1 


7.2 


2.0 


0.9 


6.4 


3.2 


Speedi TiiMtred 
Oeaf and blind 


0.1 


0.7 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0 0 


2.4 


1.3 


0.6 


C.C 


0.4 


Orthopedically t^Mlred 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


Visually handicapped 


8.0 


2.5 


6.5 


9.6 


2.4 


6.6 


Oeif or hard of hearing 


25.0 


23.0 


24.4 


27.1 


13.3 


21.2 


Health lipalred 


0.2 


3.2 


1.0 


1.1 


4.6 


2.6 


Hu1t1hand1c«pped 


6.7 


10.2 


7.7 


6.2 


12.7 


0.0 


Other children 




vM 




0.8 

TDo 







"^CE: 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 

^^CE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this Study for the Of71ce of 
Special Education Prograas. 

NOTE: Because the facilities represented In this table were a nonrandon subset of the toul population 
of facM1t1es--that Is* ttity m% selected because they had previously been surveyid In the 
2978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities which did not Incl^ide the full universe of 
facilities In operation at that tlM«*the statistics presented here are not based on weighted data 
and cannot be generalized to all facilities that my have been In existence since 1979. 
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0 Decreases in the proportion of students in separate facilities 
who have. ai Id or KKlerate lental retardation, particularly in 
public separate day schools but in other types of separate 
facilities as well r 

0 Increases in the proportion of severely or profoundly nenta 1 ly 
retarded students in public separate day schools, paralleled 
by decreases in the proportion of such students in public 
residential facilities 

0 Increases in the proportion of students with eaotional 
disturbance or behavior probleas aaong the students at all 
separate schools, but particularly at private day schools and 
both public and private residential facilities 

0 Decreases in the proportion of students with hearing 
inpainnents in private schools. 

Based on these data, it appears th«t day schools, w.*^*-' were primarily serving 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation in 1979, were by 1988 
primarily serving students with severe or profounu mental retardation. The 
decreases in the numbers and proportions of students with mental retardation 
in residential facilities are associated with the efforts to reduce the total 
population, and particularly the schoo' age population, in large public 
residential institutions (White et al., 1988). At the same time, rapid 
increaser have been noted generally in the placement of children and youth in 
psychiatric facilities (Darton, 1989), while demographic trends, in particular 
the aging of hearing impaired students affected by the rubella epidemic, have 
been associated with the decreases in the number and proportion of hearing 
impaired students. 
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C. CHANGES IN SEVERIH OF IMPAIRMENT AMONG STUDENTS AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 
As expected fro* the changes In the types of handicapping conditions 
served, separate facilities generally reported an Increase In the overall 
severity of Impairment among their students compared to studefjts In 1976, 
based on the retrospective reports of administrators surveyed In 1988 (see 
Table 1.3). While this Increase In severity of Impairment was reported by the 
majority of all types of separate facilities, both public and private and day 
and residential, public facilities and residential facilities were more likely 
to report more severely involved students now than in the past. Overall, very 
few facilities reported that their students were less severely impaired. 

The experience of the case study facilities suggests that increases In 
the Incidence of secondary or multiple handicaps among students at separate 
facilities may at least partially account for the increase in severity of 
impairment. Specific changes In student characteristics mentioned by case 
study facilities included: 

0 Inclusion of deaf -blind students at some State faculties for 
sensory impaired students, although other such facilities 
reported a decrease in these students, in one case because the 
State's program for deaf -blind students was now operated by 
an LEA 

0 Increases in the number of students with orthopedic 
impairments in addition to their primary handicap, mentioned 
by several facilities. Including State residential facilities 
for sensory Impaired students 

0 Decreases in the number of mildly and Koderately retarded 
students, particularly those without other significant 
impairvnts 

0 Increases in mentally retarded students who were medically 
fragile and technology-dependent 
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TMU 1.3 



MYSCNOOIS 

About tilt SM 

Lm sf¥or%ly tandtcappid 

Prjvtf 
nort tmrtly tandlcappid 
About tbt sw 
Lm Mvmly hMtlcappod 



Jy handlcappod 

About ttit SMS 

Ltis tuvoTdly handlcappod 

KESIOQITIAL SCHOOLS 
Public 

About tilt %mm 

Utt ttvtrtly tafidloipptd 

Mvatf 
Nort ttvortly hamllcapptd 
About ttit ttai ^-^^^ 
Ltu ttvtrtly tafidlcipptd 

rwTu ttvtrtiy ninoiCipptd 

About tilt %&m 

Ltst ttvtrtiy htndlctpptd 



lltld/lto*rttt Stvtra/rrafiund 
NMittl NMtal 

tetaniitfiiB ftMtktliiii 



72.4 
25.3 



S2.6 
34.0 



66.6 
27.8 
S.S 



Pittirtinw mndtei Taf l 



66.0 


• 


• 




• 


• 




• 


• 


78.5 


60.7 


63.8 




19.0 


27.3 




20.3 


• 


69.2 


65.6 


64.6 


27.2 


22.S 


30.4 


3.6 


11.9 




89.0 


74.1 




6.6 


19.3 




4.4 






77.8 


73.7 




13.9 


24.S 




8.3 


1.8 




8S.1 


73.8 


M.l 


9.1 


23.S 




S.7 


2.7 





66.6 
28.6 
4.8 



S4.0 
30.4 
1S.6 



61.4 
29.4 
9.2 



82.S 
13.2 
4.3 



71.2 
23.9 
4.9 



7S.2 
20.1 
4.7 



SOURCE: Surv«r of S^wrat. FacllltlM. conductad In 1908 tt pn^ of this study. 

NOTES: Oau for tills tabi* t«r. riportid by 954 of tho 964 facllltiM In tht day tdiul imiI. mmI aoo 
of tha 514 facllltlat la ttTT^dwtl.l facility saS* Sfriortlliy^S 55 in^S" 

^?fS!JS**V.'^2i«'!L'*JSi!2.'*.il5L'« 1«»y ff<clai»t to panrit rttlabia statistical 
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Other changes in the handicapping conditions among students mentioned by the 
case study facilities fere an increase in the number of students with autism, 
in abused developmental 1y disabled children who had developed emotional 
problems requiring residential treatment, in emotional disturbance among 
visually impaired students, and in behavioral problems among students with 
mental retardation. 

D CHANGES IN OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 

Nationally, separate facilities reported only small differences between 
their 1979 and 1988 student popuilations in terms of age or racial and ethnic 
distributions (see Table I A). However, reports by current administrators 
indicate that separate day facilities are serving more students in the birth 
through 5 year age range, particularly in public separate day schools (see 
Table L5). Factors for similar changes among the case study facilities 
included an increased emphasis on early intervention and the availability of 
public funding for such programs. Among residential facilities, there appears 
to have been little change in the pre«-school aged population, but a higher 
proportion of students are age 18 or older, due in large part to the decline 
in the proportion of residential populations of school-age (age 6 through 17). 
This decline was particularly notable in facilities serving mentally retarded 
persons, associated with the deinstitutionalization movement. Case study 
facilities operating private residential programs serving students with 
emotional disturbance noted that th^y were receiving more referrals in mid to 
late adolescence when more severe behavioral or functional problems become 
manifest in school and community settings. 
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TABLE L4 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GENDER AND RACE OR ETHNICITY 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES SURVEYED IN 1979 AND 1988 




lAY SCHOCLS^ 
Gender 



Male 
Fenale 



57.5 



63.8 
36.2 

Too 



62.1 
37.9 



61.5 



65.6 
34.6 

no 



64.5 

.35.5 

T50 



Race 

White 
Black 

White or Black Hispanic 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Aaerican Indian or Alaskan Native 



88.8 
6.7 
3*0 
1.2 

TIO 



77.1 
15.0 
5.2 
2.3 

HO 



80.5 
12.6 
4.5 
2.0 



90.6 
6.2 
2.4 
0.1 
0.8 
HO 



71.3 
17.9 
7.0 
3.4 
0.3 
TiO 



76.9 
14.5 
5.7 
2.5 

HO 



RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

Gender 

Male 
Feaale 



59.5 
40.5 
HO 



62.9 
37.1 
HO 



60.8 
39.2 
HO 



60.7 
39.3 
HO 



68.6 
HO 



63.7 
36.3 
HO 



Race 

White 
Black 

White or Black Hispanic 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Awerican Indian or Alaskan Native 



73.4 
19.2 
4.4 
1.7 
1.3 

HO 



82.5 
13.4 
3.3 
0.6 
0.2 
HO 



77.0 
16.9 
4.0 
1.3 
0.9 
HO 



71.3 
19.8 
5.1 
2.1 
1.8 
HO 



77.3 
14.5 
5.4 
1.7 

HsJfi 



73.6 
17.8 
5.2 
1.9 

HO 



•SOURCE: 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 

"^^^ EdlStioI pSy«/"^"^^^' conducted in 1988 as part of this stuc<y for the Office of Special 
^£';46"fa?^esTboT^^ aii ISb.'*'^^^'^" ^" '''' ^ ^^'^ - 



"Oata were provided by 254 ftcllltles In both 1979 and 1988. 



"'ii'!'? rytstiited In this table were a nonrandca subset of the total population 
?57KJ they tmd prtviously beeii survi^ iW 

. i!! sutlstics presMted here are not based on iteighted data 

and cannot be generalized to all facilities that my have been In existence since 1979. 
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TABLE 1.5 

AVERAGE LENGTH OF ENROLLMENT AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 



DAY SCHOOLS* 

Pub). 
0-5 years 
6-17 yeirs 
18-21 years 

Private 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

All Day Schools 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 



M f Id/Noderate Severe/Profound 

Mental Mental Enotional Hearing Multiple 

Retardation Retardation Disturbance lepalrwent Handicap 



-0.6 
-8.3 
8.9 



SA 
-7.7 
4.6 



8.3 
-10.7 
2.4 



3.5 
0.3 
3.8 



7.1 
-8.0 
0«9 



-1.0 
2.5 
-1.5 



-0.1 
2.3 
-2.2 



7.6 
-8.4 
0.4 



Total 



4.7 
-5.3 
0.6 



3.5 
-5.1 
1.6 



4.2 
-5.2 
1.0 



RESIDENTIAL FACILHIES^ 

Public 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

Private 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

All Residential Facilities 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-2: years 



-4.3 
-14.2 
18.5 



0.4 
-24.4 
24.8 



0.4 
-2.3 
1.9 



-0.6 
1.2 
-0.6 



-0.5 
0.8 
-0.3 



-0.8 
-1.3 
0.5 



-2.5 
-9.1 
11.6 



-2.2 

-n.8 

14.0 



0.9 
-7.8 
6.9 



0.0 
-9.0 
9.0 



SOURCE: Zurvey of Separate Facilities, condicted In 1988 as part of this study. 

• Data for this table were reported by facilities with 38,942 of the 107,036 students (unwelgUed) In 
facilities that reported they wertii open In 1976. 

^ Oata for this Jable were reported by facilities with 12,839 of the 50,066 students (unweighted) in 
facilities that reported they were open In 1976. 



Indicates estiaates for t^lch sample size Is Judged Insufficient to permit reliable statistical 
Inference. In addition^ irfiere the percentages reported are zero or 100, It is not possible to 
calculate saa|)1lng variances using standard nethods. 
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E. CHANGES IN FACILITY MISSION 

In response to changes in their student populations, some separate 
facilities have made changes in their general approach or mission. The case 
study f'.cilities provide several examples of such changes. For example, some 
residential facilities have added partial day treatment programs for 
emotionally disturbed students, while other types of facilities have added 
adult programs. The expansion of services in these areas reflects a change 
in emphasis in the field of special education generally toward community-based 
rather than residential programs and toward expanded training for adult 
disabled persons. 

In addition, in some residential facilities, particularly State -operated 
facilities, special education services are no longer provided by facility 
staff but are provided either on- or off -campus by the local public school 
district. Across the nation, abcut 23 percent of State-operated residential 
programs for severely or profoundly mentally retarded persons and 10 percent 
of State-operated programs for emotionally disturbed students do not include 
the costs of educational services in their operating budgets. Overall, among 
all State-operated residential programs about 15 percent did not include the 
cost of providing educational services to school-age residents in their 
operating budgets. In the vast majority of cases the local school district 
or an intermediate education unit provides special education to students 
residing in those institutions. 

Separate facilities have also built upon their expertise by providing 
information, technical assistance, and training to other agencies and 
providers in their States. This has been particularly the case for State 
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residential schools for sensory impaired students, but was noted by private 
schools as well/ Specific examples of the types of outreach services provide J 
by the case study facilities included: 



0 Assisting in the evaluation of students with severe 
impairments 

0 Conducting workshops and seminars for LEA staff both on the 
campus of the facility as well as In local districts 

0 Cooperating with the SEA, professional associations, or other 
groups to hold State-wide conferences on state-of-the-art 
instructional approaches and other topics of Interest to 
educators of severely Impaired students and students with 
specific disabilities 

0 Maintaining up-to-date expertise on technological Innovations 
in computers and other instructional devices, and providing 
assistance in s^nectlng. Implementing, and/or modifying such 
technology to staff in other programs for sensory Impaired 
students 

0 Providing support and training to parents of sensory Impaired 
children, particularly through early Intervention programs and 
parent- infant workshops 



SUMMARY 

The numbers and characteristics of students served In separate facilities 
since the latter half of the J970's, just after passage of P.L. 94-142, have 
changed substantially. Public separate day facilities have increased the 
number of students they serve, whrle the number of students in public 
residential institutions has decreased. Among private facilities, day schools 
have se<^n a modest decrease in number of students while residential schools 
have increased in size. Students with mild or moderate mental retardation 
are a smaller proportion of the students in separate facilities, particularly 
in public facilities, while students with emotional disturbance form a larger 
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component of the p'^^ulation of separate schools. Separate day schools have 
expanded their services through parent- infant, early intervention, and pre- 
school programs to handicapped children from birth through age five. In both 
day and residential separate facilities, the proportion of older students, age 
18 through 21, has increased because of later referrals and longer lengths of 
stay associated with more severe impairments as well as decreases in the 
proportion of traditional school-age (6 through 17) students served. 

Probably the most important factor reported by separate facilities to be 
associated with these changes in the student populations served at separate 
facilities was change in the orientation and programming of other providers 
in the special education system. Most often mentioned were changes in policy 
and capacity among local educational agencies, resulting in more students 
being served in the public schools who would formerly have been among the less 
severely impaired students at the separate facilities. This in itself has 
resulted in an Increase in the average severity among current students at 
those facilities. The deinstitutionalization movement, which has led to a 
decline in the number of residents at State-operated facilities and a 
concomitant increase in students for at least some separate facilities 
operating smaller, usually day, programs, was also frequently mentioned as a 
factor in changes in the number and characteristics of students at the Cuse 
study facilities. 

As students with less severe impairments who may have formerly been 
placed in separate facilities are mor often being served in local public 
schools, separate facilities have faced an increase in the proportion of 
students with multiple handicaps of many kinds, students with greater needs 
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for functional and/or vocational rather than academic instruction, and 
students from families where dysfunction and/or socioeconomic circumstances 
may have aggravated the limitations in their children's development. For 
some, this has resulted in a conscious effort on the part of the facility to 
expand services to more severely impaired students, to students with 
significant secondary handicaps, and to students with handicaps not formerly 
served by the facility. Certain facilities have also developed their capacity 
to share the expertise and experience of their staffs and the instructional 
materials and equipment they have available with local educators, with 
parents, and with other service providers. 
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II. FACTORS AFFECTING FACILITY PROGRAMS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Over the past several decades Federal legislation has both initiated and 
reflected changes in general social values affecting programs for persons with 
disabilities. In American society, providing access to education is a public 
responsibility, affording each individual the opportunity to develop his or 
her potential and contribute to the society's well-being. P.L. 94-142 
established the fundamen^'al right of all school-aged children with handicaps 
to a "free appropriate public education" guided by written educational plans 
developed specifically for each individual child (Section 602). Section 626 
of P.L. 98-199 (th.*^ 1983 Amendments to EHA) recognized that much more needed 
to be done for all handicapped students in this regard and expanded provisions 
for individualized instruction, instruction in practical dally 
living/socialization skills, vocational education, and transition programming. 

fhis chapter focuses on the use of ind'Svidualized education and 
transition plans and programs for students at separate facilities, the 
development or adoption of new instructional approaches for special education 
programs, and program evaluation activities. This chapter also describes the 
factors reported to be influential in facility changes in these areas of 
facility practice. 

A. INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION AND TRANSITION PLANS 

One of the central requirements of P.L. 94-142 was the development and 
pe iodic re-evaluation of Individualized education plans (lEPs) for each 
handicapped student. This requirement received considerable attention in the 
first years after the passage of EHA through SEA monitoring and technical 
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assistance activities. It is not surprising then to find that, nationally, 
virtually all (99 percent) separate facilities now routinely monitor student 
progress against the lEP and conduct annual or more frequent re-evaluation or 
revisions of the lEP. The national data from the Survey of Separate 
Facilities also indicate that separate facilities experienced considerable 
change after 1976 in the use of individualized approaches to educational 
programming (see Table II. 1). Increases in the provision of individually 
tailored educational programs and the monitoring of individual educational 
progress were reported by mor^ han 85 percent of separate facilities, whether 
day or residential, public or rivate. 

Unlike the lEP which was required beginning in 1976 for all studei.:s with 
handicaps under P.L. 94-142, specific plans for individual students to 
facilitate their move from one educational setting to another or from the 
educational system to the adult social service system and community life are 
of more recent origin. Transition planning has become increasingly important 
as more and more handicapped students are likely to have a series of 
placements before leaving school and entering the community. National 
estimates, from the Survey of Separate Facilities, for the average length of 
stay in a particular sep^- ate facility are 6.4 years for students in day 
programs and 4.2 years for students in residential facilities (see 
Table I I. 2). Across handicapping conditions, the average length of stay in 
facilities for students with emotional disturbance is much lower than the 
average for day or residential programs for students who are mentally retarded 
or have sensory impairments. 
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TABLE II. 1 

PERCENT OF AIMINISTRATORS A6REEIN6 WITH STATEMENTS 
REGARDING CHANGES IN USE OF INOIVIOUALIZEO EDUCATION PLANS 



indivlduallzad prooria plannlna 



acuity mftors individusi 
aducitlonal dcvtlooaent K>re clostlv 



DAY SCHOOLS 
Public 
Private 
Total 

RESIDENTIAL TACILITIES 
Public 
Private 
Total 



87.7 
89.6 
88.8 

97.3 
92.5 
94.1 



92.0 
85.6 
89.3 

96.0 
91.2 
93.0 



SOURCE: Suryty of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 
See Tables II. 5 and II.6 In Part Three of Volune II for more detailed breakdowns. 
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TABLE 11.2 

AVERAGE LEHCTH OF ENROLUCNT AT SEPAL\TE FACILITIES 



Avtraot Length of 
EnroIlMMn In Day 
Facintits (YMrs) 



Nnd/Nodtrat* SMtra/Profound 
LNmIng NMital Nmtal EMtloMl Nult<Dlt 



3.6 



8.6 



9.9 



2.7 



6.7 6.4 



Avtragi Ltngth of 
Stay of Enrol iMnt 
<n Ms<dant<a1 
Facnitlts (Yaars) 

Day Studants 

Residential StudenU 



4.9 
6.4 



1.6 
1.8 



4.1 
4.2 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1968 as part of this study. 

pwlSs'thm 5ea!5?*""^ *** "^"^ ^ ^ ficWitv during the 

wiSl^Sl"Vn"JS*«»^^'*JilL'!S^ Insufficient to penalt reliable sutlstica) 

Inference. In addition, nhere the percentages reported are zero or 100. It Is not possible to 
calculate settling variances using sUndardiaBthods. pw»«ie w> 
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Nationally, among students age 17 or younger leaving separate facilities, 
over 80 percent enter another educational setting, with less than one-quarter 
of exiting students continuing their education In another separate setting 
(see Table II. 3). Naturally, among students age 18 or older who leave 
separate facilities, fewer continue in an educational program. About two-> 
thirds of older students leaving separate facilities enter Into some type of 
vocational preparation program (college or vocational training), into 
sheltered or supervised work (Including day activity centers), or competitive 
work (see Table 11. 4). Some moderate proportion either have no new placement 
or program planned for them, or none that is known to the staff at the 
separate facility, as they leave. 

Parents, educators, advocates, and handicapped persons themselves are 
especially concerned with the lack or paucity of training, residential, and 
other support services for handicapped adults and with the difficulties in 
arranging and maintaining these services where they exist. Nationally, while 
large proportions of separate facilities report an Increase since 1976 in 
their ability to find appropriate placements for students leaving their 
programs, a substantial number (about 30 percent) continue to encounter 
serious problems securing residential, educational, and vocational 
arrangements for students (see Table I I. 5). 
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TABLE I I. 3 

NEW DAYTIME PLACEMENTS OF 1987 SEPARATE SCHOOL RELEASES 

A6E 0-17 YEARS 

(Percent of Releases Age 0-17 Years) 





Day 
Schools 


Kesidential 
Facilities 


Reaular Class (with or withmit 






resource roo«) 


19.0 


22.9 


Special Class in Regular School 


42>5 


37.5 


Special Day School 


16.3 


7.7 


Residential School 


5.1 


15.7 


College/University Degree Program 


0.5 


0.6 


Hone-Based Instruction 


1.5 


1.4 


Competitive Work 


1.9 


1.3 


Supported/Subsidized Work 


0.2 


0.1 


Sheltered Employment 


1.7 


0.3 


Day Activity Center 


0.6 


0.4 


Vocational Training 


1.4 


2.9 


No Placement or Program 


3.9 


2.4 


Unknown 


5.6 


6.9 


TOTAL RELEASES AGE 0-17 YEARS 


100.0 


100.0 



study^ °^ Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of thi! 

breakdS»l^I.^^*^° ^^'^^ ^" °^ " 
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TABLE I I. 4 

NEW DAYTIME PLACEMENTS OF 1987 SEPARATE SCHOOL RELEASES 

AGE 18-21 YEARS 

(Percent of Releases Age 18-21 Years) 



New Davtime Placeaent 


Day 

Schools 


Residential 
Facilities 


Regular Class (with or without 
resource room) 


^.7 


3.5 


Special Class In Regular School 


8.5 


5.6 


Special Day School 


4.0 


7.2 


Residential School 


2.2 


5.0 


College/University Degree Program 


3.1 


12.1 


Home-Based Instruction 




0,3 


Conpetitive Work 


12.2 


10.9 


Supported/Subsidized Work 


5.5 


5.7 


Sheltered Employment 


24.3 


9.7 


Day Activity Center 


12.7 


12.9 


Vocational Training 


7.2 


15.0 


No Placement or Program 


10.8 


3.4 


Unknown 


e.o 


8.7 


TOTAL RELEASES AGE 18-21 YEARS 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 
study. 

See Tables IV. 12 and IV. 13 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed 
breakdowns. 
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TABLE II. 5 



PERCENT OF SEPARATE FACILITIES REPORTIMG CHANGES AND VERY SERIOUS PROBLEMS IN 
SECURING APPROPRIATE PUCEMENTS FOR EXITING STUDENTS 



Day 



Public Private Total 



Resident laT 



Public Private Total 



Increase since 1976 in ability 
to secure appropriate placeaents 

Current very serious probleas in 
securing apprqpriate residential 
placements 

Current very serious proble* in 
securing appropriate educational 
or vocational placenents 



70.6 



NA 



30.4 



71.8 



NA 



26.5 



71.0 



NA 



29.1 



72.2 



36.5 



29.2 



66.8 68.6 



34.4 



31.5 



35.1 



30. « 



ro 
I— • 
00 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
iiA ^ Not Applicable 
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1. Transition Planning 

Attempts to' anticipate and overcome problems in transition have led to 
the use of specific plans for student transitions, particularly to assist in 
the move from the educational system into the adult wor1d.^ These plans are 
more and more likely to be required as part of or adjunct to lEPs, and can 
include goals for student behaviors and skill acquisition that would signal 
readiness for a move to a less restricted setting, plans for gradual 
introduction into new settings, and efforts to coordinate the support system 
in new settings. 

While there are no national data on the use of transition plans for 
students at separate facilities, the case study facilities indicated that such 
fonnal written transition plans are fairly widely used; two-thirds of the case 
study facilities noted that they currently develop such a plan, either as a 
separate document or as part of the lEP, as students prepare to leave the 
facility. However, among separate facilities serving students with emotional 
disturbance only about half had formal plans, while nearly all of the case 
study facilities for mentally retarded or sensory Impaired students had such 
plans. The difference in tne use of transition plans is correlated with the 
next placement of most students leaving each type of facility; in most cas'^s 
emotionally disturbed students leaving separate facilities return to the 
public school, while most leaving facilities for emotionally disturbed or 



^The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983 contained 
expanded provisions for transition programs for students with handicaps. The 
Office of Special Education Programs was authorized to make grants to 
educational agencies and institutions to strengthu and coordinate education, 
training, and related services for handicapped youth to assist in the 
transition to post-secondary education, vocational training, competitive 
employment, continuing education, or adult services. 
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mentally retarded students do so as they agp out of the educational system and 
6nter the adult world. More formalized planning is often required to 
negotiate the more complex set of issues that may be facing such students, 
including finding alternative residential arrangements and appropriate 
employment and training opportunities. Case study facilities for students 
with mental retardation or sensory impairments noted the need to begin 
planning for community-based services well before the student was expected to 
leave the facility. Besides the development of written transition plans, 
other planning activities mentioned by the case study facilities included 
working with parents to set goals for new placements and having routinized 
evaluations of student readiness for transition. A few facilities set 
formal transition teams for planning and evaluation or designated e staff 
member to coordinate transition planning and programming. 

The facilities reporting that during the period since 1975 formal 
facility procedures for transition planning had been instituted most often 
served either emotional ly disturbed students or students with mental 
retardation. Half of the 'acilities now using formal transition plans noted 
that SEA requirements were a major reason for instituting these plans. 
Attention paid in SEA monitoring to transition plans and the influence of SEA 
technical assistance, training, or information on transition planning, 
including manuals, guidelines, and forms for developing and documenting 
individual transition plans were cited as specific SEA procedures affecting 
change. One facility reported that special grant funds had been nade 
available thrc gh the SEA-supported recourse/materials center to develop 
transition planning materials and processes, and other facilities gave credit 
to funding provided through other State sources. 
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The facilities reporting that they had become increasingly involved in 
planning well in* advance of the student's leaving th?* facility for residential 
placements, employment or training, and other support services were also 
responding to SEA influence. In the two cases, the SEA either had a 
requiranent for such pre-planning activities or strongly encouraged them. In 
one facility, staff members took the initiative in the development of the 
plans based on SEA encouragement, but did not receive any direct support from 
the SEA. In the other, an SEA-sponsored conference had provided needed 
information and ideas. 

Several facilities more involved in formal transition planning attributed 
this change to the increased needs of the more severely impaired students and 
also noted that their staff took the initiative in reiponding to those needs. 
The primary reason given by facilities that now conduct informal planning for 
transition was also staff response to more complex problems in planning 
post-facility placements presented by students with more severe impairments. 
In addition, some facilities for mentally retarded students made note of the 
greater effort involved in transition planning and locating po;. acility 
placements due to the increas'^d severity of the handicaps among the students, 
although their specific approach to transition planning had not changed. 

The case study facilities with more student and/or parent involvement in 
r 'tion planning reported that facility staff recognized the increasing 
r :)r such efforts as the nature of students' problems were now more severe 
aid pervasive, although one also noted a State requirement for parent 
participation in exit planning. Another example of the combined irfluence of 
SEA procedures and student population factors was the facility with an 
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on-campus diagnostic classroom developed in the period since 1975. This 
approach was developed in response to changing student needs and aided by the 
availability of resources based on the higher funding formula for the 
multi-handicapped students now enrolled in its program. 

2. Transition Proorams 

The line between planning and programming for transition is not distinct, 
and among the case study facilities, where this issue was explored in depth, 
it was reported that the most effective approach is a combination of both. 
The procedures used by one private residential facility for emotionally 
disturbed students provide an examole of a transition approach incorporating 
both planning and programming aimed at enabling students to successfully 
return to a community- based r.hool environment. Teachers at this facility 
recommended students twice a year for transitioning. A team meeting was then 
convened in which school administrators and a support group planned a program 
to support mainstreaming. Usually the prog-am included placement in the 
transition classroom at the separate facility for some period and then in 
classes at the local public school. There was a staff n»mber assigned the 
responsibility of working with the local public school as well as a tutor to 
help with academics. In adoic-n, students anticipating transfer from the 
facility participated in a support group. The group met a minimum of tour 
times to discuss the students' concerns and fears about returning to the 
public school environment and therapists helped students develop appropriate 
coping strategies. Once the student left the facility and returned to his or 
her home and school, an "aftercare" worker from the facility continued to 
monitor the student's progress and was available to provide support to the 
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student, the parents, and the school as needed over a period of several 
months. 

Overall, case study facilities serving students with emotional 
disturbance focused specific transition training and/or practice in the skills 
and behaviors required in the anticipated next educational placement* In some 
cases, this training took place within a special transition classroom in which 
students were required to meet the kinds of expectations for behavior and 
academic performance they would encounter in a public school setting. In 
other facilities, students were placed in a public school environment, under 
supervision of the facility staff, as part of the assessment for release *rom 
the facility and training for return to their home communities and schools. 
Another model for such transition experiences used by other facilities was to 
place students in local public schools for one period initially and then add 
periods as students were successful in meeting their behavioral and other 
objectives, until they were fully transit ioned into the public school program. 

Nationally, certain transition practices are nearly universal among 
separate facilities, including transfer of student records to the new school 
and involvement of parents in planning for the student's transfer (see 
Table II.5). Joint planning with the student's local school district is also 
very coitinon. The requirement of P.L. 94-142 for parental involvement in 
decisions regarding educational placements and for local district oversight 
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TABLE I I. 6 

PROVISION OF SERVICES BY SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
TO EXITING STUDENTS 

(Percent of Schools) 



Services to Exitino Student^; Schools Facimil"^ 



Arranging transfer of records 
to tiew school 

Visitinj new placement with 
an exiting student 75,4 

Training in skills/behavior 
specifically required in 

new placement 75,9 

Involving parents in planning 
and preparation for transfer 

to new placement 95,3 

Follow-up to monitor success 
of new placement 70. 3 

Joint planning with the LEA 
for transition 33 g 

Providing back-up or additional 
services after new placeiF»ent 57.1 

Providing guidance and vocational 
counseling to exiting students 51.3 

Providing job placement services 33.6 
Other 50,1 



r .9 98.4 
76.7 

74.9 

95.8 

72.6 

85.1 

68.3 

56.2 
32.9 
53.8 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of thi< 
study. 

See Tables III.15 and III. 16 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed 
breakdowns. 
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of the lEP has undoubtedly been a factor in the widespread use of such 
transition activ^ities which are focused on movement to another educational 
setting. 

Other transition practices are related to the transition of students from 
education to adult life. These include vocational counseling and assistance 
in job placement, which are routinely provided by fewer separate facilities 
(about half and one-third, respectively). However, ^bout three-quarters of 
separate facilities nationally rep'^rt providing training to students on skills 
and behaviors required once they leave the facility. 

A number of transition practices are applicable both to students entering 
another educational placement and those entering the community as adults. 
Substantial majorities (between 70 and 80 percent) of the separate facilities 
sur /eyed nationally reported visiting the new setting with the student or 
following up on the success of the new placement. Providing backup or 
additional services after transfer to the student, family, or new placement 
staff was less common, although more so among residential facilities where 
coordination with a new residential placement may also be necessary. 

According to the case study facilities, the types of transition support 
reported by large number^ of separate facilities nationally were of long 
standing. Only a few of the case study facilities mentioned specific changes 
in transition practices since 1975, other than in the areas of vocational and 
life skills training which will be discussed in the next section. Only 
efforts to provide more systematic followup of students after they leave the 
separate facility were cited as a change in facility practice. The factors 
mentioned with regard to this change were more complex student needs and staff 
initie^Mves to respond to those needSo 
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3. Summary 

The need for transition planning and programming hs!: increased as the 
population of separate facilities has changed. Some types of transition 
activities are routinely provided by most separate facilities, especially in 
the transfer of students from one educational setting to another-, Oth-^r types 
of transition support are less frequently available, particularly follow-up 
services, vocational guidance and job placement. 

An increase in transition planning, particularly in the us- of formal, 
written transition plans for entry into the adult world as students leave the 
educational system, was the most frequent change mentioned by the case study 
facilities. The factors associated with this change were most oftrn reported 
to be SEA requirements for such plans and the increased severity of impairraent 
among students which made . trough and early planning even more important. 
State divisions of special education also provided support to these planning 
efforts through the development of guidelines and forms and through technical 
assistance and training. 

There were only a few case study facilities reporting specific changes 
in the area of programs for transition other than in life skill and vocational 
training (which is discussed, separately). 

B. CHANGES IN LIFE SKILLS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

As previously noted, the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 
1983 (P.L. 98-199) recognized and addressed the importance of social and 
vocational skills for handicapped students by expanding provisions for 
programs to address these needs. In addition, the Pari D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-524) mandated that students with handicaps have 
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access to public vocational education programs. Th-^ 3-quarters of the twenty- 
four case study .facilities reported having either life scills or vocational 
education programs or both currently in operation. 

Most of the case istudy facilities currently having either life skills or 
vocational education programs reported that there had been a major emphasis 
placed on developing these programs since 1975, as the goal for their students 
had more often become community- based rather than institutional placements as 
adults. Changes in the student population, particularly in terms of the 
severity of impairment, had also increased the empha?/is placed on pre- 
vocational and job readiness training. 

A small number of case study facilities, most for students with mental 
retardation, had developed a more functional or task-oriented approach to 
instruction, particularly in vocational and life skills training, in the years 
since 1975. SEA-provided technical assistance and program materials, as well 
es input from national accreditation organizations, were both cited as 
important factors in this change in orientation. An even smaller number had 
added training in computer skills, primarily in developing communication 
skills, again aided by SEA technical assistance. 

1. Life Skills Education 

Life skills programs at the case study facilities were generally 
conducted on campus and focused on functional and community living !.ills, 
ranging from basic personal care to how to manage an apartment and handle a 
budget. Because educational programs for mentally retarded persons have 
traditionally focused on life skills training, it is not surprising that life 
skills programs were much more common among case study facilities serving 
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aentally retarded students (in which 70 percent of the facilities had such 
programs) than in facilities for students with sensory impaiments (25 
percent) or e.T»tional disturbances (20 percent). However, separate facilities 
for students with sensory and emotional impairments have over tiae come to 
serve more multihandicapped persons and persons with mental retardation in 
addition to other impairments. As they have done so, they have developed a 
greater emphasis on life skills training. 

Among the twenty-four case study facilities, three on-campus independent 
living programs were begun in the mid-1980' s or later. Typically, these 
programs provided a small group of selected students the opportunity to live 
in a small residential environment, resembling as closely as possible a 
com lity-based setting. The purpose of these programs was to provide 
students with the experience of living in an environment in which they were 
responsible for many more aspects of their own daily lives than they were in 
the dormitories. Students in these independent living programs were generally 
expected to share such chores as cleaning, preparing food, doing laundry, and 
in some cases preparing a budget and planning expenditures. 

In one independent living program at a State-operated facility for 
mentally retarded students, students lived six to eight weeks in a mobile home 
on a part of the campus separate from ine dormitories. Two roommates shared 
the mobile home, with no child (residential) care staff on the premises and 
no housekeeping services. Students shopped, cookt., cleaned, and planned 
their own schedules, putting into practice skills learned in the classroom. 
During this period students were evaluated on their skills, and students 
successful in the mobile home moved -nto the second floor of a converted 
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dormitoryi which had a communal kitchen and bathroom and individual bedrooms. 
The students in this dormitory had the same responsibilities as in the mobile 
home. This Independent living program was designed to help students better 
anticipate what it wiTl be like to live outside the facility. Respondents at 
the facility also reported that this program was responsible for a better 
understai^Jing among the staff of what it is that students need to learn and 
experience in order to function successfully in the community. The success 
of a number of students in the program also has been responsible for staff 
having higher expectations fcr the students in other aspects of the facility's 
programs. These indirect results of the independent living programs weri5 also 
reported at other facilities. 

These independent living programs were developed in response to student 
neejs, staff initiatives, and in one case, the dt^institutionalization policies 
of the State department of mental retardatiOvi. One facility gave credit to 
tlie technical assistance and information available through the SEA division 
of special education, particularly through State-wide conferences, in helping 
set up and improve their independent living program. 

2. Vocational Education 

The vocational education programs at the case stu^y facilities focused 
on career awareness, the acquisition of specif ically marketable skills or good 
work habits, and actual vocational experience. Vocational education programs 
were prevalent across the case study facilities regardless of the handicapping 
condition served or the facility operator. The instructional approaches 
Included classroom*- based training, on^campus vocational training stations, or 
supervised off-campus work experience either sheltered or competitive 
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settings. The facilities lost likely to have extensive on-ca^ius vocat.'onal 
training equipment, in such areas as printing, carpentry, equipment repair, 
and data processing, were the State-operated schools for the sensory impaired. 
Several other facilities had student-operated school stores or businesses. 
Students often worked in facility cafeterias or in other on-ca«pus work-study 
programs. 

The single most frequently change in educational programing mentioned 
by the case study facilities was an increased emphasis on vocational 
preparation and training, with half of the facilities reporting an increase 
in vocational education in the classroom setting or in vocational experience 
programs, especially in off-campus settings. 

The availability of grants • other specifically targeted funding for 
program development, particularly EHA-B and Federal vocational education 
funds, was considered important in providing opportunities for program 
developrent and experimentation in vocational education, particularly by 
State-operated programs. One facility also noted that ability to use the 
higher reimbursement formula for a special education vocational program, 
rather than the lower allocation under general vocational education, allowed 
it to expand its vocational program. SEA-provided assistance and training 
also aided in the development of programs in vocational education. Tha 
facilities noting ^,he impact of SEA program development and dissemination 
activities overlapped partially with those mentioning technical assistance and 
training. 
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C. INCREASED USE OF TREATMENT AND BEHAVIORAL GOALS IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING 
Half of the- case study facilities reported using some kind of behavior 
management techniques as a part of their programming, in either educational 
or residential/therapeutic settings. Behavior management techniques were; used 
predominantly by facilities serving students with emotional disturbances 
(80 percent of these fac. <ities reported using such techniques), but were also 
reported by facilities serving mentally retarded students and students with 
sensory impairments. 

The approaches used generally went beyond simple behavior modification 
using immediate rewards for demonstration of skills and/or appropriate 
behavior. The facilities using more complex behavior management techniques 
generally involved the students in the monitoring of their own performance. 
For example, students in one residential facility for emotionally disturbed 
children carried a chart with them on which they recorded points for either 
refraining from disruptive or unacceptable behaviors or engaging in desired 
behaviors. The behaviors were chosen by the staff to help each individual 
child overcome his or he** own particular behavioral problems. Students were 
given rewards of various types, such as special privileges and public 
recognition of their achievements, and were gradually weaned from the charts 
and point system, with the goal to develop sensitivity to social approval in 
their own behavior control. 

In one- third of the facilities using behavior management techniques, 
these approaches were an integral part of both the educational and residential 
programming, creating a fully integrated approach to the child's development 
and/or treatment. For example, in the'behavior management system described 
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above, educational anr^ residential staff comunicated regularly to ensure that 
each was made aware of an individual student's behavior problems in the other 
setting, and at the tine of the site visit the facility was moving toward 
more formally integrating the behavioral goals of the lEP with those of 
the individual treatment or habilitation plans. 

The use of integrated educational/therapeutic approaches was not solely 
limited to behavior management techniques. For example, among the case study 
facilities, a facility for mentally retarded students and another for students 
with sensory impairments also reported coordinating various therapeutic and 
educational components of students' progr- s in order to ensure that a common 
set of goals were addressed. The transfer of life skills training from the 
classroom to the dormitory was an example of this type of coordination. 

About one-fifth of the case study facilities reported increased use of 
t .havior management or modification techniques since 1975. All but one of the 
facilities reporting these types of changes were residential programs for 
emotionally disturbed students. Other case study facilities for emotionally 
disturbed students noted that they had increased the amount of therapy or 
treatment services they provide to their students, as the emotional problems 
among their students had become more severe. 

More integrated educational and treatment or residential programming were 
mentioned by one-quarter of tha facilities, equally distributed among the 
three handicapping conditions of mental retardation, sensory impairments, and 
emotional disturbance. Facilities for students with mental retardation were 
predominant among those mentioning increased use of related services staff and 
special assistive devices in the educational setting. The principal factor 
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in the increased use of therapeutic or related services in educational 

prograoRi g was change in the characteristics of the student population, 

particularly in the severity of inpairments and the prevalence of nultlpie 
handicapping condiwions. 

0. PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Providing an educational program that aeets handicapped students' needs 
and one that assists individuals in reaching their potential are the goals of 
special education. Program evaluation activities are one way in which 
facilities can determine their degree of success as they work toward those 
goals. This section describes the types of program evaluation activities 
undertaken by separate facilities and factors that have influenced changes in 
program evaluation activities. 

1. Current Program Evaluation Activities 

Based on national estimates from the Survey of Separate Facilities, 
virtually all separate facilities are certified by one or more governmental 
agencies, and in most cases (90 percent of day facilities and about three- 
quarters of residential facilities) one of those agencies is ti State 
education agency (see Table 11.7). These patterns hold regardless of the 
primary disability served by the facility. About one-quarter of separate day 
facilities and half of separate residential fjcilities also have accreditation 
by non-governmental agencies such as professional associations with private 
facilities of both types slightly more likely to have accreditation than 
public facilities (see Taole I I. 8). Both governmental and non-governmental 
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TABLE II. 7 

PERCENT OF SfiPARATE FACILITIES WITH 
CERTIFICATION AND/OR LICENSE FROM ONE OR MORE GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 



DAY SCHOOLS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



Certified by 
One or More 
Governaental 
Aoencies 



99.2 
93.2 
96.8 



certified by 
the State 
Education 
Aoencv 



92.5 
85.8 
89.8 



RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 
Public 
Private 
Total 



100.0 
98.6 
99.1 



77.8 
74.7 
75.8 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 
study. 
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TABLE 1 1. 8 



PERCENT OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 
WITH ACCREDITATION BY N0H-60VERNMENTAL AGENCIES 







P'-imarv Disabilitv Served hv Facilitv 






Mild/Moderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 

Mental 
Retardation 


Eaotional 
Disturbance 


Multiple 
Hand i cans 


Total 


DAY SCHOOLS 












Public 


27.8 


22.9 


15.8 


6.2 


17.9 


Private 


53.6 


* 


42.4 


25.1 


36.1 


Total 


35.7 


20.6 


26.2 


12.5 


25.2 


RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITIES 












Public 


* 


34.3 


65.5 


* 


47.8 


Private 


* 


* 


61.0 


* 


52.3 


Total 


76.6 


25.5 


61. 


29.6 


50.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



Dashes indicate calls with cne or fewer responding facilities. 

* Indicates estimates fcr \Mich sample size is judged insufficient to permit 
reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are 
zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances using standard 
methods. 
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accrediting organizations generally require some form of program evaluation 
which is often the core of facility activities in this area. On average, 
separate facilities nationally reported undertaking program evaluation 
activities (such as review of facility goals, evaluation of the congruence 
between the facility program and individual student needs, and reports to 
monitoring or certifying organizations) about two times per ye^r, with little 
difference between public and private facilities (see Table II. 9). 

The case study facilities reported using a number or specific mechanisms 
to evaluate programs, including: 

0 Use of outside reviewers 

0 Self-evaluation activities among facility administration and 
staff, often including needs assessment surveys 

0 IlP reviews or- individual studen^ progress assessments 

0 Comparisons of student test scores over time 

0 Consumer/parent surveys 

Accreditation by a professional association usually involves review of a broad 
range of program elements and includes both preparation of self-evaluation 
reports by the facility and site visits by a team of peers from similar 
facilities. The external accreditation reviews were generally on a five-year 
cycle, but facilities often adopted some or all of the accreditation 
procedures for thei;' own, more frequent, evaluation. One State school for 
sensory impaired students had modified the procedures used by its accrediting 
organization for a biannual self-evaluation process using both staff and 
parent surveys. These in-house evaluation activities have allowed the 
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TAB*E II.9 

FREQUENCY OF PMGRAN REVIENS BY SCPAMTE FACILITIES 
(Average Ntaber of TIms Per Year) 





RevlM of facility 
ooals and objectives 


evaluation or degree 
facility's program are 
In line with Individual.;* 
DTooram and objectives 


Reports on facility 
operations to Monitoring 
or certlfylna oroanlzatlons 


m sams 








Public 


2.5 


2.1 


2.0 


Private 


1.8 


2.1 


1.9 


Total 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITIES 








Public 


2.5 


1.1 


2.8 


Private 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


Total 


2.3 


2.6 


2.5 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities* conducted In 1988 as part of this st(4y. 
See Table V.9 In Part Two of Voluae II for nore detailed breakdowns. 
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facility to focus on internal issues such as averaya itudent test scores as 
well as to respond to requests for information from external agencies such as 
the SEA and the legislature. The sane facility has also used the results of 
these evaluation activities to develop its own long-range plan. More informal 
evaluation activities, most commonly consisting of surveys of staff, clients, 
or parents, were mentioned by case study facilities. Some facilities also 
reported using the required periodic lEP or individual student progress 
assessments as a means or program evaluation, in addition to compliance 
monitoring. 

2. Changes i n Program Evaluation 

Almost three-quarters of the case study facilities noted soi«e change in 
program evaluation since 1975. Just less than one-third, facilities (all but 
one publicly operated), reported that they had initiated program evaluation 
since 1975. In most cases, t»is involved some form of self-evaluati and 
assessment activities but a few facilities set up computerized student data 
bases or hired an outside consultant to determine changes needed in the 
facility's programs. 

State requirements for program evaluations and examination of evaluation 
activities during monitoring were mentioned by about half of the case study 
facilities initiating program activities as important factors in their 
decision, while an equal number undertook program e^ali ition activities on 
their own initiative. In one case studv faci icy, an evaluation specifically 
of its vocational education programs was stpporte«i by Perkins Act funds and 
tech-^cal assistance from an SEA division other than special eduction. About 
half of the facilities initiating program evaluations also gave credit to the 
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division of special education or to the SEA-funded resource/materials center 
for helping them develop an evaluation program; the help they received 
included bulletins and other publications containing ic^as and approaches for 
program evaluation, manuals on program evaluation, and technical assistance 
from a program specialist in evaluation. 

About one-quarter of the public case study facilities mentioned that 
program evaluation had increased in intensity or quality. Factors mentioned 
by these facilities were State requirements and monitoring regarding 
evaluation activities, the initiative of ^'le facility director and/or staff, 
and involvement in external accreditation. In addition, one facility gave 
credit to funds and technical assistance provided by the SEA but through a 
division other than special education. This local district prograci had 
recently become involved, at .he initiative of the principal, in a school 
improvement project sponsored by the SEA's general research and evaluation 
division, with general education funding end supported by technical assistance 
provided by the division responsible for all public schools. This project was 
part of a pilot program for both general and special education facilities and 
involved more sophisticated and intensive needs assessment and evaluation than 
the facility had used in the past. Progress toward facility-specific goals 
(to reduce the number of student referrals to the principal's office for 
discipline and to improve staff and parent assessment of the effectiveness of 
student disciplinary practices) was evaluated both in terms of process (the 
number of workshops and inservice training sessions offered to staff on 
discipline issues and the development of written procedures for positive 
reinforcement of student behavior and for appropriate teacher disciplinary 
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actions) and outcomes (counts of incidence of student referral for 
disciplinary action the principal and results of staff and parent survey?). 

In addition to the case study facilities initiating program evaluation 
activities since 1975. several changed the focus of their program evaluation 
efforts. Monitoring was a factor in & number of these cases, for example, 
changing the focus of program evaluation to standards of the SEA, as a result 
of now being directly monitored by the SEA, and shifting evaluation efforts 
to more closely follow the procedures and criteria used In SEA monitoring. 
However, changing evaluation focus was also reported to be affected by SEA 
technical assistance and dissemination .ictivities, including provision of a 
self-study guide, availability of program specialists to provide technical 
assistance and training in evaluation, and conferences at which facility staff 
have the opportunity to gather information about the other programs to provide 
a framework for their own self-evaluation. 

Several of the facilities tnat reported either increasea quality or a 
change in focus of their program -valuation activities also roted that 
evaluation activities had increased in frequency. The factors behind this 
change were diverse, including a more severely impaired student population 
requiring more frequent assessment of program effectiveness, recommendations 
for more frequent evaluations from the operating district, and a more frequent 
schedule to coincide with SEA monitoring. 

3. Summary 

Program evaluation activities ^re regularly performed at separate 
facilities, on the average of twice a year according to national estimates. 
However, there have been relatively few changes since 1975, based on reports 
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bv the case study facilities. The changes that were reported were primarily 
affected by procedures adopted by the State education agency's division of 
special education—particularly technical assistance, disseinin<iiion, 
standards, and monitoring. Other frequently mentioned factors were the role 
of the facility's own leadership and of other divisions within the SEA or 
other State agencies. 

Several facilities noted that SEA monitoring procedures provided a 
general model or basis for the facility's own evaluation activities or focused 
the facility's evaluation of its own program on specific, measurable goals. 
Soine facilities modelled their own evaluations after the monitoring process 
or structured the focus of their evaluations on the topics covered in 
monitoring, for example, ensuring that complete data were available in student 
records on the placement decision and the lEP development process. In these 
evaluation activities, facilities did not focus on student outcomes or 
indicators of program effectiveness. In general, these types of evaluations 
looked at procedural compliance rather than program quality. 

In several facilities, the principal, particularly if he or she was 
relatively new in that post, was reported as initiating the involvement of the 
facility in program evaluation and/or changing the focus, format, or frequency 
of evaluation activities. In addition, external accreditation agencies often 
provided the framework and focus of program evaluation efforts. 
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III. FACTORS AFFECTING FACILITY STAFFING 

The bulk the funds expended on --pecial education services are 
allocated to personnel costsS and the quality and effectiveness of education 
provided students in any educational setting is, in large part, a function of 
the staff providing services. This chapter presents a description of three 
critical dimensions of educational staffing in separate day and residential 
facilities for handicapped students. It provides a picture of how these 
dimensions have changed since the passage of P.L. 94-142 and discusses the 
factors associated with these changes. 

The three dimensions of facility programs described in this chapter 
are staffing levels and types, staff development, and staff evaluation. The 
qualifications of educational staf » , ^their numbers and types, the ratio of 
staff to students, and existence of staff shortages are indicators of the 
availability of staff crucial to the provision ot effective special education 
programs. Staff development activities provide new skills, professional 
growth, and updated qualifications for personnel to assure their continued 
effectiveness in providing services. Finally, staff evaluation provides a 
means of assessing staff effectiveness in the provision of services and of 
giving feedback to staff to increase effectiveness. 



According to a study, teacher salaries accounted fc" 71 percent 

of instructional pro& expenditures for special education, while aides and 
all oth(ir practitioners accounted for another 27 percent (Moore, et al., 
1988). 
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All threjj dimensions of facility staffing have changed significantly in 
separate facilities for handicapped students since the passage of P.L. 94-142, 
although the extent to v»ftich they have changed varies due to numerous factors, 
includina changing student populations and the operator of the facility. This 
chapter describes, for each dimension of staffing, current practices at 
separate facilities across the nation. Each section then continues with a 
detailed discussion of changes in each dimension and of the factors which have 
influenced the changes as reported by the case study facilities. 

A. NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF FACILITY STAFF 

The characterise v,s of staff providing education are generally assumed 
to be closely related to the quality of education provided in schools. When 
well-educated and certified or licensed staff are available in sufficient 
numbers, student needs are most likely to be met. 

1. Current Staffing Patterns 

T^bie lll.l provides national data from the Survey cf Separate Facilities 
on the average hours per week per student of various types of staff providing 
instructional or related services to students.' 



^/Most students at separate facilities (fr « 70 to 80 percent in day 
facilities and from 55 to 65 percent in residenlial facilities, according to 
national estimates from the Survey of Separate Facilities; see Chapter V of 
Volume II) are in classroom settings of 6 or more students. Therefore, this 
figure should not be interpreted as the amount of supervised instruction and 
related services received by a student during a week. 
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Total Instructional staff of day schools averaged 9.6 hours per week per 
student or adoQt one fulNtlee equivalent teacher per 4.25 students. 
Certified special education teachers at residential facilities av^rdged 
3.9 hours per week per student (about 1 per 10 students). Paraprofessionals 
averaged 4.5 hours per week per student (aiwut 1 per 9 students) with the rest 
of the instructional staff lade up of regular education teachers, tutors, 
assistants, instructional consultants, and others involved in classroom 
instruction. Total instructional staff of residential schools averaged 
11.0 hours per week per student or about one full-tiie equivalent teacher per 
3.6 students. This was soiiewhat higher than the average of 9.6 hours per week 
per student in the day schools. Certified special education teachers at 
residential facilities averaged 4.7 hours par week per student (about 1 per 
8.5 students), paraprofessionals averaged 3.5 hours per student per week, and 
teachers not certified in special education averaged 1.7 hours per student per 
week, with other instructional personnel, assistants and instructional 
consultants accounting for the reminder of the 11 total hours. 

A wide range of support d related services staff were available at 
separate day and residential facilities, including psychologists, social 
workers, speech, occupational, and physical therapists as well as teachers 
providing specialized instruction in remdial academics, music, art, and 
physical education. On average, staff provided an additional 3.7 hours of 
support and related services per student per week at separate day facilities, 
and an additional 9.8 hours per student per week at residential facilities. 

Teacher Certification . As can be seen in Table 111.2, most classroom 
teachers at separate facilities have certification in special education, 
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although this is nore true anong day schools than residential facilities 
(83 percent and- 73 percent, respectively). In all settings, fewer than 
fifteen percent of classroom teacher ti»e is provided by noncertified 
teachers. The bulk of classroom teacher time not accounted for by staff 
certified in special education is provided by certified teachers who do not 
have special education credentials. Private facilities use both uncertified 
teachers and teachers with certification in an area other than special 
education considerably more extensively than public facilities. This pattern 
is particularly evident among residential facilities. 

Aide-to-Teacher Ratio . The rutio of teacher to other classroom staff 
time provides some indication of the support available to teachors in the 
educational process. Table III. 3 presents national statistics on these ratios 
from the Survey of Separate Facilities. In separate day facilities, there is 
approximately one hour of classroom aide and other classroom instructional 
staff time for each hour of classroom teacher time. In separate residential 
facilities classroom teachers have fewer hours of classroom staff support, but 
this appears to be balanced by additional support and related services staff 
time provided at residential facilities. There are no differences of any 
magnitude between public and private facilities in a ide-to-teacher ratios. 

Staff Turnover and Staff Shortages . Turnover of instructional staff was 
reported to be higher in private day schools than in public day schools. 
Private schools reported a 22 percent average annual turnover of instructional 
staff as compared with 10 percent i^. private facilities (see Table 111.4). 
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TABLE in.2 

KXrarr OF TOTAL TEACMER HOURS 
BT CEHnFICATION STATUS 



DAY SCHOOLS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



pvroMic or 
.Clusroaa TatdMr Hour> 
Hfth $pocla1 Education 
Cortifieiti« 



89.1 
73.$ 
83.0 



5Mlar Eteation 
1 



"ft<^««»tiaii 



8.7 
14.3 
10.6 



r«««»"5r" 

CiMsrooB TMdMr Hours Toadwr Hours 

NltilOHt 



2.2 
12.2 
6.4 



RESIDEHTIAL FACILITIES 
Public 
Private 
Total 



92.S 
63.3 
73.4 



6.0 
23.3 
17.2 



1.5 
13.3 
9.4 



SOURCE: Surv^r of Sepnrate Facilities, conductwl in 1988 as part of this study. 
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TABLE III.3 

RATIO OF TEACHER TINE TO HHE SKRT BY AIDES AND 
OTHER OASSROON INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 





Ratio of Teadiir 

To A1(k TIm 


Ratio of TMdMr to 
Aid* » Otter Classrooa 

Staff TIm 


Ritio or ToacMr to 
Support a»t Rtlatad Sorvlcos 

StlTT TIM 


MY SCHOOLS 








Publtc 


0.9 


0.85 


1.6 


Private 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


Total 


I.O 


0.9 


1.3 


RESIUOITI/UL FACILITIES 










2.2 


1.3 


0.6 


Private 


1.6 


1.3 


0.6 


Total 


X.8 


1.4 


0.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Se|>arate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 
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TABLE III. 4 

AVERAGE ANNUAL TURNOVER OF STAFF AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 



DAY SCHOOLS 



Instructional and 
ClassroM Staff 

Private Fac<Ht1»s 

Instructional and 
ClassrooM Staff 



RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Public Facllitins 

J. 

Direct Care 24 2 

Residential Staff 

Instructional and 16 3 

ClassrooM Staff 

Private FaciHtief: 

Direct Care 3S 3 

Residential Staff 

Instructional and ig.3 
Classroom Staff 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 



See Table V.5 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed breakdowns. 

NOTE: Turnover was defined as f^e number of staff positions of a 
type (instructional/classroom or direct care) for which new e 
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Correspondingly, more pr-^vate than public day facilities reported that 
instructional staff turnover was a very serious problem (about 16 percent and 
8.5 percent, respectively). (See Table IIK5.) Related to the higher rate 
of staff turnover problems in private day schools was the report by 
administrators at 62 percent of these facilities that competing with the pay 
scales and fringe benefits of alternative employers'* was a very serious 
problem, as compared with 30 percent of public day school administrators. 

There was no substantial difference in turnover of instructional staff 
in private residential facilities (19 percent) compared to public residential 
facilities (16 percent) (see Table III. 4). A greater difference was noted in 
the turnover of personnel providing care and supervision to students outside 
the instructional program. This was reflected in the much higher reports of 
problems with residential staff turnover reported by private compared to 
public residential facilities (61 percent and 36.5 percent, respectively). 
(See Table III. 5.) Public residential facilities reported an annual turnover 
of their direct care staff members of about 24 percent as compared with 35 
percent in the private residential facilities. Many (51 percent) of private 
residential facility administrators, like their counterparts in separate day 
facilities^ reported that competing with the pay scales and fringe benefits 
of alternative employers was a very serious problem. 

Recruitment of related services staff is a problem faced by many separate 
facilities. Among the case study facilities, shortages of occupational and 
physical therapists were particularly frequently mentioned (by almost half of 
the case study sites), while a quarter of the facilities needed speech 
therapists or teachers of the speech impaired. Among the other specific staff 
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TABLE 111,5 

ftmrnm of persomcl pmolens at separate i--aciuties 

(NrcMt of Schools Mporting .•robl« t» Hiy S&rioM) 



flosldMtiir 



PUBLIC 



Racrultlng profMsloml staff 
with tht mcnswy c«rt1f1c«- 
tlon In spoclal odueitlon 
or rolatad sarvlcos 

Raerulting proftssloml staff 
Nith tht nocMsary txportlst 
for your pirticulw prograa 

Tumovor of rMldsntlal 
and classnm staff 

Turravir of Instructional 
and classroM staff 

Comtlng with tho pay 
scaios and fringa :;antf1ts 
of altamatlvt aivloytrs 

OMalnlng/coordlnotIno 
sorvlcas or quallflod 
rolatad sorvlcas provldors 



PRIVATE 

Raerulting profosslonal staff 
with tha nocassary cortlflca- 
tlon In spoclal aducatlon or 
rolat'i sarvlcts 

Raerulting profosslonal staff 
with tha nocassary OKpartlsa 
for your particular prograa 

Tumovar of rosldontlal 
cart staff. If any 

Tumovar of Instructional 
and clusrooB staff 

CoBtting with tht pay 
tcalts and fringt btnaf Ita 
of altamatlvt aoployars 

Obtaining/coordinating 
tarvlcas of ouallflod 
rolatad strvlets provldors 



31.2 
38.9 

m 

8.5 

30.3 

32.2 



43.6 

44.6 

NA 

15.6 
61.9 

19.9 



34.8 

43.6 

29.1 
9.8 
34.0 

19.7 



29.7 

33.2 

41.2 
12.3 
51.2 

14.7 



SOURCE: Survty of Saparata Facllltlos. condOctad In 19BS tt part of thi« study. 
Soa TablH V.7 and V.8 In Part Tw of voiwa II for tor* datalltd brtakdowns. 
NA-Not Applleabit 
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shortages, case study respondents reported nurses, trained bus drivers, and- 
personnel such as vocational teachers and psychologists trained to work with 
students having particular handicapping conditions. Only a few case study 
facilities noted that they had a shortage of teachers, but substitute teachers 
were difficult for these facilities to find, given that they had to be 
certified In one or more area: to teach the populatlon(s) of the school. 

2. Changes In Staffing Patterns 

P.L. 94-142 was designed to Improve the availability and quality of staff 
providing special education and related services to students with handicaps 
through two major mechanisms: (1) the Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPO) process of evaluating and planning for both preserv^ce and 
Inservlce staff training needs and (2) through the general supervision 
responsibility of State education agencies over all publicly funded special 
education programs which In many States has meant the direct application of 
teacher certlr'lcatlon standards In all settings Including separate facilities. 
These provisions have resulted in changes in staffing, as documented below. 

Quality of Staff . There have been substantial changes in the quality of 
instructional staff since 1976, noted by the current administrators at 
separate facilities. Table III. 6 indicates that nationally large majorities 
(over 80 percent) of administrators at separate facilities of all types (day 
and residential, public and private) reported that Instructional staff have 
more appropriate training than in the past. The case study facilities 
confirmed this trend and also the increased prevalence of certification and/or 
licensure among staff. In approximately half of case study facilities. 
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TABU III.6 



*5 SSV** InstructloMl 
suff hired by tht facnity h«t 
<Poroortif trUnliw. 



tMY ntXMOS 
Public 
Private 



NmiUI 
tettrditlflft 



92.3 
89.6 



EMtlomI 
Ot«tirtiiic# 



* 

84.1 



All 
JStfiSlL 



86.7 
83.3 



RESIDENTIAL PttOGRAHS 
Public 
Private 



80.5 
88.3 



82.0 
86.2 



83.0 
86.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facllltlea. conducted In 1988 ao peit of this ttydy. 
\?rflS!Jl"V«"5!J«M!!l'^12L»^R'ti!£* *^ Iwufficlent to pemlt i«;iable tutltttcal 
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teachers of the facility were lore often certified than In the past, and 
related services staff were wore often certlfl'id and/or licensed, depending 
on relevant State regulations. This change occurred In all ty^^ of 
facilities, and unlfomly, a factor Influencing this change was reported to 
be State certification standards. 

However, factors other than State certification standards also were 
Inportant In the Inproved quality of staff at separate facilities. The 
availability of enhanced State technical assistance and training was noted by 
one third of the case study facilities as a reason for the change. More than 
half of the facilities Indicating that staff were better qualified attributed 
the higher quality of staff to luproved preservlce training and a nuiber 
indicated that a higher quality of staff resulted fron the continuing 
education requlrenents of the State. 

Tvoe of Staff Ewoloved . While detailed national data on changes In the 
specific types of staff positions found In separate facilities are not 
available, twenty-two of the twenty-four case study facilities indicated that 
the type of educational staff they e^)1oy had changed In the years since 
the passage of P.L. 94-142. One quarter noted hiring teachers ^or 
nultihandicapped and/or aore severely handicapped students. These differences 
in staff conposition were largely attributed to changing student populations 
and the resulting prograNMtic changes. 

One quarter of the facilities also hati mre vocational teachers and 
transition staff (e.g., those Involved in living skills, prev^cational 
training, and coiMinity-based prograas) than in the past, again reflecting 
changes in student needs. The facilities ecploying sore aides ware largely 
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those serving mentally retarded students, and several facilities for students 
with emotional disturbances had more crisis intervention staff than in the 
past. 

In addition to changes in the instructional staff, more than half of the 
case study facilities (all but one of them, local public or private 
facilities) were employing more related services personnel than in the past. 
In particular, more staff such as nurses, other medical staff, occupational 
therapists, physical therapists, speech and language therapists, social 
workers, and psychologists were on staff or under contract than had been true 
in earlier years. 

The number of administrative staff increased in about one-third of the 
case study facilities due to the changing student population, the creation of 
new programs or the opening of new schools as part of the facility (itself 
often the result of changing numbers or types of students served by the 
facility), and changes in the leadership at the facility. In two State- 
operated facilities for sensory Impaired students, this addition of 
administrative staff was associated with more outreach prograf.. *.o serve 
students outside the facility and to assist local school districts i,. serving 
their own students with sensory handicaps. 

Ease of Recruitino and Retaining Staff. Slightly more than half of the 
case study facilities found it harder to hire staff than in the past. While 
this was particularly true for occupational and physical therapists, 
recruitment was also a problem for nurses, speech and language therapists, 
teachers of the emotionally disturbed, and teachers jointly certified for two 
or more handicapping conditions or for a handicapping condition and another 
area of education such as vocational education. 
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One*quarter of the case study facilities, operated either by State or 
private agencies, believed that staff were harder to find because school 
districts could offer higher salaries. At soae facilities, staff lalntalned 
that unionization In other types of facilities serving similar populations had 
led to higher salaries naking It lore difficult to find qualified staff. 
State requirements for teachers to hold joint certification such as those 
mentioned above, requirements that related services personnel be certified to 
work with school-age children or in school settings, requirements that 
substitute teachers have certification for a particular handicapping 
condition, and requirements that bus drivers have special training have meant 
that some case study facilities experienced more difficulties In finding the 
staff they needed. Further, the Increased need for particular types of staff 
to serve the Increasingly severely Impaired populations of these facilities 
undoubtedly influenced the perception that It was harder to find various types 
of staff than in the past. 

Almost a quarter of the case study facilities, serving either emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarded students, found it harder than in the past to 
retain staff; most of these were programs operated by local school districts 
or intermediate education units. The principal reason for problems in 
retention was reported to be teacher burnout associated with serving a more 
severely Impaired student population than in the past. 

Staff to Student Ratios . Based on comparison of data from the 1978-79 
XR Survey of Special Purpose FacilHies <rnt! the 1988 Survey of Separate 
Facilities for facilities responding in both years, little change was noted 
in the ratio of instructional staff to students (see Table III. 7). In 1979 
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TABLE III. 7 




Type of FaciHtv 

PUBLIC 

Residential 09 
PRIVATE 

Residential An 

Day :33 

PUBLIC 

Residential m 

Day J 

PRIVATE 

Residential m 



Net Chance 

PUBLIC 
Residential 
Day 

PRIVATE 
Residential 



•SOURCE: 1978-79 OCR Sumy of Special Purpose Facilities. 
'SOURCE: 1988 OSEP Survey of Separate Facilities. 



Day 



.36 
.31 



Day 



.04 
.02 



30o 
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the public residential schools reported .32 Instructional staff nenbers per 
student, as conpared with a slightly higher .36 In 1988. The private 
residential schools showed a decrease of the saae lagnltude (.04), dropping 
slightly from .4 to .36 Instructional staff lenbers per student. (A change 
of .04 represents one Instructional staff FTE per 25 students.) Cven smaller 
changes were noted among day schools with the public day schools Increasing 
from .32 to .33 Instructional staff members per stuaent and private day 
schools decreasing from .33 to .31 Instructional staff members per student. 

3. Summary 

Staffing patterns In separate day and residential facilities are closely 
tied to the student population of the facilities. Changes In the types of 
personnel employed at facilities reflect the needs of different types of 
students, particularly more severely- Involved and/or multlhandl capped 
students. On the other hard, while the particular training and skills needed 
by staff have changed In response to changing student needs, overall staff to 
student ratios have changed very little. 

While the needs of the student population was the key factor noted In 
determining the number and type of staff In separate facilities. State 
education agency standards for staff certification have provided the 
parameters for staffing decisions In separate facilities. The result has been 
a higher rate of certification among staff at separate facilities as well as 
better prepared and trained staff. However, It Is to be expected that In the 
^uture State certification standards will have less Impact on staff quality 
due to the longevity of the requirements, preservlce training directed to the 
requirements, and facility acceptance of the requirements. 
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staff recruitment and turnover continue to be problens faced by 
substantial nuibers of separate facilities, affected by the changing needs of 
students, wore stringent SEA certification standards, and cc^wtition with 
alternative enployers including local district program and non-educational 
settings such as hospitals. 

B. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff developnent is one tool which can be used by educational facilities 
of all types to improve the quality of services provided to students, by 
providing new skills, professional growth, am; updated qualifications to 
personnel. Staff developMnt activities may take several form including 
in-service training provided on-site, financial support and/or leave tine to 
allow staff to attend .meetings and conferences, tuition assistance for 
coursework, and dissemination of information. All of these activities are 
employed by separate facilities as means of improving educational services. 

1. Current Staf f Development 

Table II 1. 8 presents national estimates of the average hours of inservice 
training for staff at separate facilities per year. These data, reported by 
administrators on the Survey of Sept:ate Facilities, indicate that generally 
between twenty and thirty hours of inservice training are provided to 
instructional, related services, and residential care staff. The average 
amount of staff development training does not differ substantially across 
types of facilities. However, among day facilities it appears that more 
inservice opportunities are provided at private rather than public schools. 
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TABLE III. 8 

AVERAGE ANNUAL HOURS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
PER STAFF NEMBER AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 



lERIC 



DAY SCHOOLS 
PubHc Facnitles 

Instructional and 23.9 
Classroom Staff 

Support and Related 19.8 
Services Staff 

Private Facilities 

Instructional and 30.4 
Classroom Staff 

Support and Related 23.9 
Services Staff 



RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Public Facilities 

Direct Care 29.5 
Residential Staff 

Instructional and 32.3 
Classroom Staff 

Support and Related 20.4 
Services Staff 

Private Facilities 

Direct Care 36.2 
Residential Staff 

Instructional and 32.0 
Classroom Staff 

Support and Related 24.0 
Services Staff 



SOURCE: Survey of Separste Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 
study. 

See Table V. 6 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed breakdowns. 



For example, public day schools reported an annual average of 24 hours of 
inservice training for each full-tiae equivalent of their instructional 
personnel and 20 for support and related services personnel, while private day 
schools reported an annual average of 30 hours for each full-tine equivalent 
of their instructional personnel and 24 for support and related services 
personnel. Among the residential schools, instructional staff of both public 
and private schools were reported to average 32 hours of inservice training 
per year, but private facilities were reported to provide somewhat more 
inservice training than public facilities to support and related service 
personnel (24 hours and 20 hours, respectively) and to direct care residential 
staff (36 and 30 hours, respectively). The higher averages for residential 
compared to day facilities may reflect the fact that residential programs more 
often operate throughout the year. 

More details on staff development activities were obtained from the case 
study facilities. The staffs at almost two-thirds of the case study 
facilities had input as to the content of the staff development activities 
offered in-house through needs assessments and sta^f development committees. 
In more than half of the case study facilities, plans were developed for staff 
training programs a year or more in advance, with a few facilities created 
individual development plans for staff members. Almost !ialf of the case study 
facilities noted that they provided staff development activities for non- 
professional staff, such as residential care staff and aides. 

2. Changes in Staff Developaent 

While national data on changes in staff development activities are not 
available, staff development at the case study facilities were reported to 
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have changed in several ways in the years following P.L. 94-142. Changes in 
topics, opportunities for staff development, the relationship of staff 
development to needs, the quality of staff development, and staff 
participation were most prominent among the changes reported by the case study 
facilities. 

Topics . Almost uniformly at the case study facilities, the topics of 
staff inservice presentations and other forms of staff development had changed 
over the year)>; for example, oiie-third of the facilities noted that topics 
presented had moved from a compliance orientation to topics more directly 
related to student needs such as behavior management, drugs, vocational 
education, and techRolu.3y. Other topics not previously addressed were mastery 
based curricula, transitioning, child abuse, secondary handicaps, early 
intervention 'services, autism, suicide, and functional skills development. 

The principal reason for these changes in staff development was perceived 
to be the changing or new student populations of the facilities; almost 80 
percent of the facilities reported this as a reason for the different topics 
being presented in inservice training and other forms of staff development. 
Just over one-third of the case study facilities held that the topics had 
changed because of the State education agency technical assistance, training, 
program development, and dissemination in staff development. 
Resource/materials centers for special education, funded or operated by the 
SEA, also were reported to provide useful workshops and seminars for facility 
staff on new topics. 

One-third of the case study facilities reported that changing staff 
development topics were the result of changing State standards related to 
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certification and continuing education. Several case study facilities held 
that SEA monitoring of facility coipliance with personnel standards had 
resulted in different topics being addressed, soMtiMs due to recoMendations 
of the monitoring team. One quarter of the facilities noted that the change 
in staff development topics was a result of new facility practices and/or new 
leadership in the facility itself. 

Oppprtgni^i??. Another dimension on which staff development had changed 
in the years since 1975 was in the opportunities available for staff 
development. In three-fourths of cast study facilities visited, facility 
staff reported that opportunities were greater than in the past. 

Slightly more than half of the facilities reported that the source of 
these greater opportunities was the State education agency, either from the 
agency itself or through resource/materials centers operated by the SEA; thus, 
SEA technical assistance and training were noted as highly influential in 
expanding access to staff development activities and resources. Increases in 
opportunities were also created by additional funding from the State, 
frequently through the general education reform movement or with EHA monies, 
and several facilities noted that the monitoring of State staff requirements 
had led to the creation of more opportunities for staff development by the 
facility. 

One quarter of the case study facilities provided ir-ore opportunities 
themselves, at the initiative of facility leadership, while about 20 percent 
noted more oppo, ^unities i*rovided by other ag^nciei and organizations, 
including local education agencies, associations, other State agencies, and 
universities. Finally, some facilities noted that negotiated union contracts 
required more staff development than in the past. 
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Relationship to Needs. The case study facilities generally reported 
that, since 1975, staff development had become more systematically related to 
needs assessments and stusfsnts' needs. The facilities noting this change 
tended to be those operated by LEAs or lEUs; two-thirds of these facilities, 
but no private facilities, reported this change. T le more systematic 
relationship between needs assessments and students' needs, and staff 
development, generally occurred in the farm of staff committees, staff 
surveys, and through the establishment of master staff development plans. A 
few facilities noted a tendency to provMe more individualized staff 
development than in the past. For example, at one case study facility the 
principal developed individual plans for teachers annually and met regularly 
with staff to assess progress toward these p1anr«d goals. 

Almost all of the case study facilities reporting increased coordination 
of needs and staff development activities maintained that State requirements 
related to certification, continuing education, and mandated needs assessments 
for staff development had led to this change. A few also gave credit to staff 
initiative in the greater integration of needs assessments, students' needs, 
and staff d'^velopment. 

Quality . Improvements in the quality of staff development activities 
were noted by one-third of the case study facilities. One facility director, 
for example, believed staff development had changed dramatically due to an 
increasing knowledge base; the content, the director maintained, was more 
thought provoking than in the past. 

Several case study facilities indicated that better staff development 
resulted from the various program development and dissemination related to 
staff development and technical assistance and training provided by the State 
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education agency In the post-P.L. 94-142 era; this InforMtlon and training 
cane to the facilities principally through Stite-funded resource/iaterials 
centers. The availability of lore State lonies to spend on staff develo^jient 
than in the past and initiative on the part of facility staff were factors 
credited by several facility adninistrators in providing better quality staff 
development activities. 

For almost one-third of the facilities, staff development activities were 
■ore formalized than they had been in the past. For example, one privately 
operated facility reported that over the years in-service activities had 
become more systematic, with a regular schedule of in-service events held on 
a monthly basis and regular planning for staff development. For the most 
part, more formalized systems resulted from changing State education agency 
requirements concerning the provision of staff development. 

P^rtKIPfttlPn- Staff at one quarter of the case study facilities were 
participating in staff development activities more often than in the pas^ 
the leadership of the directors and/or principals at half of these facilities 
was reported to have been -strumental in effecting this change. The recent 
availability of college cc rses through resource/materials centers operated 
by the SEA was also reported by some case study facilities to have led to 
greater staff participation since staff were using these courses to meet State 
continuing education or certification requirements. 

Finally, several facilities were providing staff development to non- 
professional staff to a greater extent than they had in the past; these 
staff members included residential staff and aides. For example, a peer 
paraprofessional program was being used in a facility to train its 
instructional aides. Most often these types of programs were developed at 
the initiative of the facility staff and leadership. 
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3. ^tmn 

Separate facilities provide opportunities for Inservlce training for 
their staffs, both In-house as well as through other avenues such as State- 
funded and/or organized se«1nars and workshops, Including those offered 
through resource/materials centers. The equivalent of approximately three to 
four days per year per full-time staff leiiber are generally provided. Based 
on reports of the case study facilities, opportunities for staff development 
and participation In staff development have Increased since the passage of 
P.L. 94-142. All facilities noM present different topics In their In-service 
presentations; topics related to compliance with Federal laws and regulations 
are now less frequently presented. Moreover, the quality of staff development 
activities has Improved and is more closeiy tied to student and staff ne^ds. 

Changes in the student population of separate facilities and in the 
technical assistance and training opportunities provided by t^*' SEA have been 
the major forces in changes in staff development activities since P.L. 94-142 
was enacted. In addition, SEA staff certification and/or continuing education 
standards as well as other requirements related to staff (f^velopment plans and 
activities were also mentioned by many facilities as important factors 
associated with changes in that area. 

C. STAFF EVALUATION 

Staff evaluation provides a means for school administrators to assess 
the quality of the education being provided to students. When feedback is 
provided to staff and it is linked to corrective action and/or practice, the 
provision of services to students Is likely to improve. 
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1. Current Staff Evaluation 

Staff evaluation in separate facilities for the handicapped is a function 
■ost often reserved for the facility adiinistration, although there is 
frequently a State requireaent that evaluativ^ns mst occur and so«e States 
prescribe systens. On average, separate facilities conduct perfonwince 
reviews for their staff at least once per year (see Table III. 9), with day 
facilities averaging over twice a year. The case study facilities provided 
further details on staff evaluation activitier About half of tiiese 
facilities used staff evaluation system created by their States or used State 
for«s with some lodif ication or addition, while one-third used for«$ they had 
developed interK«lly. All privately operated case study facilities used their 
own staff evaluation systeas. 

More than either staffing patterns or staff developMnt, the current 
staff evaluation practices at separate facilities were in large part 
determined by the administration of the facility. Staff evaluation was 
largely a locally controlled function despite the fact that State requirements 
for evaluations existed. All publicly-operated case study facilities noted 
that State-level requirements existed for staff evaluations; often these 
derived from State personnel departments or administrative departments and 
were based on State employee law or regulations. These general requirements 
and/or standards were noted as a major influence on staff evaluation 
procedures. However, whers State-wide systems required for all State 
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TABLE III. 9 

FREQilEHCY OF STAFF EVALUATIONS BY SEPARATE FACILITIES 
(Average Nuaber of Tlies Per Y&it / 



DAY SCHOOLS 

Public 2.5 

Private 2.8 

Total 2.4 

RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

Public 1.8 

Private 1.5 

Total 1.6 



SOURCE: Survey of Separne Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 
study. 

See Table V.9 1i Part Two of Volune II for nore detailed breakdo««ns. 
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employees Mere used, the syste* of evaluation frequently was viewed by the 
adMlnlstrators at the case study facilities as a weak tool for the evaluation 
of education staffs because of their general nature. 

2. Changes In Start Evaluation 

According to the case study facilities, staff evaluation practices 
renalned tore stable In the years following the passage of P.L. 94-142 than 
did staffing patterns and staff developaent activities. Alaost half of the 
case study facilities reported that no change had occurr^ ^ In staff evaluation 
procedures since 1975; however, changes were Mre frequently aentloned by 
local public special education facilities. Nevertheless, a Halted nvabtr of 
types of changes in staff evaluation were noted by the respondents in other 
types of facilities. These Included changes In the staff evaluation systeas 
used, the frequency of evaluation, and the I^MCt of staff evaluations. 

Svstews . In one-third of the case study facilities, a new evaluation 
system had been put in place since 1975. Soae of these facilities as well as 
others noted that evaluation systeas had becoae aore detailed by outlining and 
defining evaluation criteria and aeasuring aore specific skills; also specific 
criteria had been defined for evaluating different staff positions. 

The reasons given for these changes were varied; half of the case study 
facilities reporting changes In their staff evaluation systeas noted that 
their State's general education refora aoveaent and related State developaent 
and disseninatlon of staff evaluation systeas and/or aaterials had influenced 
these changes. For exaaple. a separate school operated by a local school 
district was participating In a recently funded school laproveaent project 
funded by the State education agency; one part of the prograa Involved aore 
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sophisticated and in depth needs assessnents for the school, with specially 
designed staff development activities followed by an evaluation of staff* s 
iiiplenentation of needed changes. One quarter of the case study facilities 
maintained that the reason for the changes in staff evaluation was the 
initiative of the local facility director and the facility staff in an effort 
to improve the educational services delivered to students. Several facilities 
noted that local unions through the negotiation process had played an 
important role in creating more specific staff evaluation systems. 

Frequency . Staff evaluations were more frequent in several case study 
facilities than they had been in the past. For mo:>t of these facilities, more 
frequent evaluations were affected by new State requirements, influenced by 
general education reform movement in the State. One facility was evaluating 
staff more frequently at the direction of a new principal. 

Impact . Several case study facilities also noted that staff evaluation 
was now better linked to corrective practice and training than in the past; 
for some the li;ik was to the inservice training provided, while for others 
the link was to corrective practice. For the former, new leadership had 
caused the change while for the latter, both leadership and union influence 
were important. 

3. Summary 

Separate facilities generally conduct annual or more frequent performance 
reviews for their staff. Staff evalu'^tion was not an area in which the case 
study facilities reported experiencing c^eat change in the post^P.L. 94-142 
era, in the perception of facility leadership; almost half of the twenty-four 
facilities reported that no change had occurred. Staff evaluation has been 
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and remains largely a local function, and a function that is not necessarily 
c osely tied tb the improvenent of programs in separate facilities, 
particularly if it is part of a mandated State employee evaluation system not 
specifically tied to educational practice. 

Changes that occurred in the systems of evaluation at some separate 
facilities in the period since 1975 were most ofMn as a result of the 
initiative of the facility leadership or the requirements established by the 
general education reform movement. Changes were more likely to be reported 
by local school districts, where the changes applied to all schools in the 
district including separate facilities for handicapped students. 

0. SUMMARY 

Separate facilities reported changes in staffing patterns— particularly 
in the type and quality of staff, although problems remain in staff 
recruitment and retention— and in staff development activities— opportunities, 
content, and participation— since the implementation of P.L. 94-142. On the 
other hand, fewer facilities had experienced changes in their staff evaluation 
activities, and those that did primarily linked the changes with internal 
initiatives, although State requirements associated with educational reform 
also had an impact in some local public school systems. 

The predominant factor associated with changes in both staffing and staff 
development was change in the student population, spei *ically in the severity 
of the impairments experienced by students and needs associated with those 
impairments. However, more than half of the case study facilities also 
indicated that State staff certification standards and other requirements 
related to staff qualifications were important in their decisions regarding 
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the number and kinds of staff to enploy and the provision of In-service 
training for stiff developnent* In addition, SEA-funded and/or provided 
technical assistance and training opportunities Mere cited by many of the case 
study facilities as making a contribution to changes in staff development 
activities available to their staff, as were initiatives from the facilities' 
own staff and administration. 

Overall, therefore, the major avenues by which the State educational 
agency has had a direct Impact on staffing at separate fuwillties have been 
through the implementation of standards related to staff certification and 
continuing education and through the support of seminars, workshops, and other 
opportunities for staff to expand their skills and knowledge. These 
procedures are^ however, not specifically applicable to separate facilities 
and staff in all special education programs presumably are affected. In 
addition, the largest effects of staff certification standards were generally 
felt during the period when P.L. 94-142 was first Implemented and all special 
education programs « particularly those in State-operated facilitieSi came 
under the supervision of the SEA. Noreoveri while certification standards of 
necessity affect staffing decisions and separate facilities make use of staff 
development opportunities provided by the SEA, the predominant factor 
affecting staffing 1S| inevitablyi the needs of the student population. Since 
the facility leadership has the most intimate knowledge of these needs, it is 
often their initiative that has led to changes in development activities for 
their staffs. 
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IV. FACTOOS AFFECTING STUDENT INTEGRATION 
nub PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



In addition to providing Instruction and related services to handicapped 
students I programs In separate facilities for handicapped students also plan 
for other aspects of students' educational experiences. This chapter looks 
at two of these aspects: (1) opportunities given to students for Interaction 
with nonhandlcapped peers and others In the connunlty outside the separata 
facilityi and (2) opportunities to Involve and support parents, beyond their 
mandated participation in planning and review of their children's educational 
placement and services. 

A. OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTERACTION WITH NONHANDICAPPED PEERS 

One of the defining characteristics of separate facilities is that 
students do not generally interact with their nonhandlcapped peers during the 
course of the school day and, If the facility Is residential, during nonschool 
hours as well. Howeveri In line with the expectation that the goal for 
individuals with handicaps is the development of potential for growth and 
independence! most separata facilities provide opportunities for interaction, 
commensurate with the student's needs and abilities as facility staff perceive 
them.^ There is, however « considerable variability In the nature and degree 



^Several case study facilities serving students with emotional disturbance, 
generally In residential treatment settings, Indicated that there was no or very 
minimal Interaction by their students with nonh^jndlcapped persons outside of the 
facility. Staff at tnese facilities noted the severity of the behavior problems 
exhibited by their fcudents and the Importance of a consistent therapeutic milieu 
in helpina students overcome these problems as factors causing them to limit the 
amount ana kinds of Interaction with persons outside the facility. In addition, 
some case study facilities for emotionally disturbed students did not stress 
interaction witn nonhandlcapped peers because of the short average length of stay 
and the Intensity of the therapeutic work that must be done outside of the school 
day during that period. 
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of student Interaction with r.v^nhandlcapped peers and with the general 
conmunlty aiong sepi rate facilities. 

1. Off-Cawous Educational or Develnn^ntal Prflm»ii«g 

National estimates (based on the Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted 
In 1988 as part of this study) of the proportion of students age 6 through 17 
enrolled In separate facilities who attend off-caipus educational programs Is 
about 10 percent of those In day facilities and about 19 percent in 
residential facilities (see Table IV. 1). Co^Mrable proportions for preschool 
students from birth through age 5 are lower (about 9 percent of those enrolled 
at either day or residential facilities). Since some off -campus services are 
provided to these students in the home, the opportunities for integration with 
nonhandicapped peers may be even less for these students. The highest 
proportions of students served in off-campus settings were those age 18 
through 21 (17 percent of day school students and 27 percent of residential 
students), reported to be in off-campus settings for education, training, or 
work placements for all or part of the school day. Again, large proportions 
(from half to three-quarters of the older students, in day and residential 
facilities, respectively) in off-campus programs are in settings (such as 
sheltered workshops or other separate educational settings) which do not 
necessarily provide opportunities for integration. 

The case study facilities provide examples of student participation in 
educational programs providing contacts with nonhandicapped peer contacts. 
Some of these contacts were during transition programming, in which facility 
students were placed in the local public school in either general or special 
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TABLE IV. 1 

PERCENT OF SEPARATE SCHOOL STUDENTS AHENDING 
OFF-CAMPUS EDUCATIONAL OR DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 



DAY PROGRAM STUDENTS 
On-Caipus Full-Tlae 
Off-Caipus Part-TlMe 



0-5 
Years 



90.8 
9.2 



6-17 
Years 



sots. 



89.6 
10.4 



18-21 



83.4 
16.6 



RESIDENTIAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 
On-Caipus Full-Tlae 
Off-Caipus Full- or Part-Time 



90.6 
9.4 



81.5 
18.5 



73.5 
26.5 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
See Tables III.l through III.6 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed breakdowns. 
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education classes. In other cases, soMe students were enrolled In specific 
courses In the local public schools as part of their acadealc currlcului at 
the separate facility; this was often the case In facilities for sensory 
Impaired students which were not equipped to offer advanced classes In 
mathematics science, foreign languages, or other subjects to students pursuing 
an academic curriculum. These types of formal or Informal arrangements with 
the local school district were also used by various case study facilities to 
provide vocational training 1n local vocational-technical schools for students 
with non-cognitive Impairments. Links with local public schools to provide 
specialized academic or vocational services were, for obvious reasons, most 
often used for secondary school age students. 

In addition, some case study facilities had special arrangements for 
younger age students. In one instance, a HeadStart program on-campus served 
both handicapped and nonhandlcapped preschoolers. In a State-operated 
psychiatric facility, younger children were educated off-site In classrooms 
at local public schools and shared lunchrooms, physical education facilities, 
and vocational programs with nonhandlcapped students. Some mentally retarded 
preschool and first-grade students from a locally operated separate facility, 
accompanied by a teacher and aide, regularly attended the nearby local public 
school program. 

2. Non-Instruct ional Activities 

In addition to opportunities for Interaction with nonhandlcapped persons 
provided during the school day as part of off -campus placements, the Survey 
of Separate Facilities aTso found that generally fr(m 10 to 20 percent of 
students of all ages In separate facilities nationally were reported to 
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Interact with nonhandlcapped peers at various social activities (rnd off-caipus 
events (see Tab1« IV. 2). Even activities In which relatively high proportions 
(between 60 to 80 percent) of students at separate facilities were reported 
to participate (social activities, organized physical exercise or games, and 
field trips) the proportion of students participating in these types of 
activities wUh nonhandlcapped peers was less than 20 percent. 

The case study facilities provide so«e detailed examples of the types of 
integration opportunities available at separate facilities. Field "ips 
off -campus Included visits to community businesses and public places, suct. as 
shopping nails, restaurants, churches, and recreational facilities. Some case 
study facilities for sensory Impaired students and for mentally retarded 
students made special note of regularizing sb«<i comminlty contact as part of 
the facility's educational program. A number of publicly operated facilities 
also reported that their students participated In extracurricular activities 
such as parties, assemblies, and other special events with students from local 
public schools.' beveral case study facilities for students with mental 
retardation noted that peer volunteers from local public schools were Involved 
with the handicapped students as tutors, "buddies," classroom aides, and In 
other similar capacities. 

3. Changes in OoDortunities for Student Interaction 

Natiomilly, between 50 and 65 percent of separste facilities, depending 
upon whether they operated day or residential programs and whether they were 



'Facilities operated by local education agencies tended to have higher 
levels of interaction by virtue of the fact that they \.iert generally In closer 
physical proximity to schools for nonhandlcapped students. 
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TABLE IV. 2 

PERCENT OF SEPARATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN NON-INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES AND 
PERCENT PARTICIPATING MITH NONHANDICAPPED PEERS 





Day school 
Students 


Residential School 
Students 


Social Activities, e.g., parties 
Participating 

Participating with non-handicapped 
peers 


64.2 
20.2 


76.7 
17.1 


Dance, Music. Draaa 
Participating 

Participating with non-handicapped 
peers 


45.1 
10.5 


48.8 
9.1 


Organized Physical Exercise, Ganes 
Participating 

Participating with non-handicapped 
peers 


71.3 
13.6 


78.8 
10.6 


Field Trips 
Participating 

Participating with non-handicapped 
peers 


61.6 
16.8 


66.7 
12.9 


Other Off-Canpus Events, e.g., lovles, 
concerts 
Participating 

Participating with non-hand Iccoped 
peers 


27.0 
15.3 


54.7 
20.2 


Participating 

Partlclftatlng with non-handicapped 
peers 


15.8 
4.1 


23.5 
8.2 


Special Interest Clubs/Activities 
Participating 

Participating with non-handicapped 
peers 


14.0 
3.8 


22.6 
5.9 



SOURCE: Survey v'>f Stparate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this 
study. 

See Tables III. 17 and 111.18 In Part Two of Volume II for nore detailed 
breakdowns. 
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operated by public or private agencies, reported that students In 1988 had 
■ore opportunities to Interaction with nonhandlcapped peers co^)ared with 

* 

students In 1976 (see Table IV. 3). This change was less evident In facilities 
serving emotionally disturbed students and More evident In those facilities 
serving students with nenval retardation. The case study facilities provide 
examples of the specific types of changes, Including: 

0 Increased opportunities for Interaction associated with 
transition activities or more joint programing with local 
public school programs 

0 Increased Involvement In community-based activities (such as 
patronage of local entertainment and stores) as part of 
training In community living skills 

0 Increased use of field trips 

The case study facilities also Indicated a variety of reasons for these 
Increases In opportunities for student Interaction with nonhandlcapped peers. 
For example, availability of funds was noted by some State-operated facilities 
as factors permitting more field trips and Increased cooperation with LEAs. 
In the latter case, this was achieved by providing the funding necessary to 
increase suitable programming in the local public schools for students from 
the separate facility. SEA dissemination of models for community involvement 
by students with severe and profound '''itardation, preset^ted at conferences and 
in publications, was also cited as u factor in increasing opportunities for 
such students. However, generally Increases in the number of field trips were 
more frequently associated with facility staff's own Interest and initiative. 
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TMLE IV.S 



tte fwlllty km nrt opportMltiM 
to iiit«<Kt Kith iwiiMdi 




MYnoauws 
tabllc 
Prlvttt 
Total 

KSIDENTML FROOWB 
fubllc 
Private 
Total 



NMtal 



69.1 
M.2 

M.2 
70.7 
67.1 



EtottOMi 



36.2 
SS.S 

50.3 
48.3 
48.8 



All 



6S.4 
S0.7 
SI.S 

64.0 
S6.S 
58.8 



SOURCE: Survoy of Stptrat* Facllltlos. conkictod In 1986 u pMt of this ttii4y. 

* '^!S5gi*'V-'!!g.ty-'*i'* Hff^ IWMffklaiit to pm^t nMtbU statistical 
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The deinstitutionalization MveMnt and the stress on developnent of 
functional life s'-llls were lentloned by facilities for students with aental 
retardation as changing their expectations and practices regarding student 
Involvement with the coMunlty, and leading thei to provide aorf off-ca'>ipus 
activities including opportunities to practice life skills (such as shopping) 
In connunlty settings. Case study facilities adding transition prograiis with 
trial placements In the student's home schoo? had, by the nature of that 
program, Increased opportunities for Interaction with peers during the school 
day and In extracurricular activities. 

4. Summarv 

While from half to two-thirds of separate facilities reported Increased 
opportunitifis for students to Interact with nonhandicapped peers since 1975, 
there have not been major changes in the types of opportunities provided. 
Host separate facilities already provided at least some opportunities for 
students to participate in off -campus activities, particularly outside the 
regular school day~ Moreover, the extent to which such activities involve 
students in interactions with nonhandicapped peers appears generally to be 
low. 

While SEA funds and technical assistance have had soma impact on changes 
in this area, most changes appear to be the result of staff initiative in 
response to changing expectations and goals for students within the special 
education field and 'hanging opportunities and acceptance of handicapped 
students in society and community. 
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B. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Notification to parents and involvement of parents in placement and 
educational programing decisions for their handicapped child is a hallnark 
of P.L. 94-142. More than ten years after the passage of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act in 1975, virtually all separate facilities reported providing 
parents with opportunities to participate in the develapMnt and review of 
their child's lEP (see Table IV.4). According to data collected in the 1988 
Survey of Separate Facilities, annual written reports on student progress are 
provided once a year to parents by about 12 percent of separate facilities, 
while one-third to three-quarters provide reports three cr nore times per 
year. Meetings with parents are scheduled once a year by 14 percent of day 
facilities and 29 pc.jent of residential facilities, and an additional 
50 percent of facilities schedule meetings three times a year or more. 

The case study facilities illustrate various aspects of the involvement 
of parents in the education of their children and of changes in the provision 
by separate facilities of other types of support services to parents. One 
aspect has to do with parental response to opportunities for involvement in 
student's program at separate facilities. About half of the case study 
facilities reported that involvement by parents was generally quite poor, 
beyond that minimally required to agree to placement and lEP decisions. Many 
of these facilities served emotionally disturbed students, and most noted that 
emotional or other problems in the family were often the reason the child was 
placed (usually by a non-education agency) in their facility. Facilities 
(particularly State-operated programs) serving a wide area also noted that 
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TABLE IV. 4 

PERCEHT OF SEPARATE fACILITIES 
REPORTING ON STUDENT PROGRESS TO PARENTS 



Separate Separate 

Nunber of Tines Day Residential 

Per Calendar Year Schools Schools 

Fomi written reports to parents 

0 tiies/year 1.3 3.3 

1 tiie/year 13.3 12.3 

2 tiies/year 19.6 10.1 
3-4 tiaes/year 45.8 52.1 
5 or More 19.9 22.2 



Meetings with parents 

0 tiaes/year 0.3 2.0 

1 ti«e/year 14.1 29.1 

2 tiaes/year 34.9 21.5 
3-4 tiaes/year 37.2 28.3 
5 or nore 13.3 19.1 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this 
study. 

See Tables III. 13 and III. 14 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed 
breakdowns. 
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distance and lack of financial resources often limited the ability of parents 
to be more involved in facility-based activities. Another set of case study 
facilities described the level of parental involvement as variable, generally 
corresponding with the child's age or with points of transition in the 
student's program. For example, parents of young children were often heavily 
invo ved with developing the child's educational program and interacting with 
facility staff; this generally tapered off until a major point of transition, 
such as the move to another level or type of program within tho facility or 
when the student was about to leave the facility. 

Facilities have used mechanisms other than written progress reports and 
lEP meetings, to involve parents. Many of the mechanisms or opportunities 
used at separate facilities are similar to those used by other ichools, since 
parental involvement is of key concern in all educational settings. Some 
specific riechanisms reported by the case study facilities include: 

0 Parent in-service training 

0 Open- houses or parent days 

0 Parent support groups 

0 Parent/teacHer associations 

0 Opportunities for parents to volunteer in the classroom 

These types o^ activities for parents were frequently reported in most of the 
case study facilities. In addition, some facilities placed parent; on 
advisory councils or the facility's board of directors. 

Case study facilities also reported a number of ways they tried to 
involve individual parents in their child's program. Several facilities used 
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parent- teacher conferences as a way to ke«p parents Informed and Involved. 
Other approaches unique to special education programs Included offering 
individualized parent training to maintain, once at home, skills and behaviors 
acquired by the student in school, providing crisis Intervention, and making 
referrals and generally aiding in the transition once the student left the 
facility. In addition, a small number of facilities offered parents respite 
care and one maintained residential arrangenients on campus for distant parents 
who wanted to visit their child or attend facility activities. 

A practice unique to facilities for emotionally disturbed students was 
the involvement of parents In family therapy to supplement the student's 
therapeutic program at the facility. Three-fifths of the case study 
facilities for emotionally disturbed students used this approach to parental 
involvement, most requiring parental participation In therapy as a 
prerequisite for admission of the student, although some encouraged, but did 
not require, such participation. 

1. Changes in Level of Parental Involvement 

Among the case study facilities, about half reported increased parental 
involvement and that the Increase was most directly affected by SEA standards 
developed in response to the IFP provisions of P.L. 94-142 regarding parental 
involvement. The case study facilities indicated that the lEP requirements 
had forced even reluctant parents to become more Involved in the educational 
decisions affecting their children. Sevtral also specifically mentioned that 
the focus on parental Involvement during compliance monitoring helped to 
reinforce their efforts to Include parents In the lEP process and had resulted 
in an increase in parental Involvement. 
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Only a few of the case study facilities reported that pare^ns were 
generally less involved than in the past. All of these facilities njted that 
difficulties within the families of students had increased, along with 
severity of student inpaiment. mking it less likely that partnts would have 
the capacity enwtionally or physically to participate actively in their 
children's educational program or in programs sponsored by the facility. 

On the other hand, several case study facilities mentioned the greater 
severity of impairments among students, particularly mentally retarded 
students, as an important factor in increased parental involvement. In 
particular, their student populations had become more severely impaired, 
multi-handicapped, and/or medically involved, and these facilities indicated 
that the increased need by parents for information and support in managing 
specialized therapy and medical requirements as well as in reinforcing and 
developing functional skills was associated with increased parental 
involvement both in their children's individual education program and in 
parent groups and activities at the facility. For example, in one facility, 
the impetus for increased parental involvement in the parent association was 
to raise funds for the additional materials and equipment that were needed for 
the more severely impaired student population. 

Several case study facilities also noted that the SEA had developed 
parent information rraterials that had increased parent awareness of their 
rights to be involved in student programming decisions and to participate in 
lEP meetings and other facility activities. In some cases, the facility 
itself distributed the SEA materials to parents, and in others, the SEA-funded 
resource/materials center was responsible for dissemination of those 
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materials. The resource/materials center In another State provided in-service 
training and workshops for parents and in that State it was reported that 
involvement by parents had increased as a result. 

2. Chances in Parent-Oriented Activlties/Prooratts 

As found in the Survey of Separate Facilities (see Table IV. 5), a large 
majcrity (about 80 percent) of separate facilities reported that facility 
staff had increased their involveaent with parents since 1976. The case study 
facilities also provided examples of specific activities or programs for 
parental Involvement that were developed during the period since 1975. Added 
or enhanced activities included parent-teacher conferences and other 
communication avenues between the facility and parents^ workshops or training 
sessions for parentSi parent associations, open houses for parents, and family 
counseling support. 

The initiative of the case study facilities' own teachers or 
administrators were key factors in trying to incre^.ie parental involvement by 
setting up parent-oriented activities and programs at several facilities. 
Activities initiated by the facilities themselves included individual contacts 
by teachers with parents, development of a State-wide parent association, 
provision of parent-infant institutes, and provision of family counseling. 

At several case study facilities, the parent notification standards 
derived from EHA were the impetus for facilities developing specific parent 
outreach efforts— mailing of lEPs and student progress reports to parents of 
students in a State facility for persons with mental retardation, and parent 
conferences to keep parents of emotionally disturbed students placed at a 
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TABU IV.S 

MITH STATEMENT ABOUT CHANCE IN CONTAa MITH PARENTS 



As centred with 1976. fulllty 
staff i»s hed Incmsed contact 
with ptrtiti. 



DAY PMGRANS 
fvbMc 
Private 
Total 

RESIDENTIAL PROOMIS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



Nental 
Retardation 



Prl^rv Olsablllb Served hi> f^^^^^ 



EMtlonal 
Disturbance 



88.1 
80.2 
86.0 

80.3 
83.8 
82.3 



80.S 
77.4 

72.4 
76.4 
74.4 



All 
Sctwols 



83.2 
80.0 
81.9 

78.S 
77.1 
78.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1968 as part of this study. 

* \Sl5S^"Vn"^?.*^T«*!!J* "^S'' *^ injufflclent to peralt reliable statistical 

JalSSS-saJjllS^anSTusl!; KSSSSthST*' '"^ '''' ~* ^ 
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private facility infonned of their rights. Some public facilities for 
mentally retarded students made note of the use of EHA-B set-aside funds to 
sponsor parent training at tue facility. The availability of SEA staff to 
participate in parent training and workshops at the facility was also noted 
by some facilities as a factor in their ability to provide parent workshops. 
Another facility noted the encouragement it received from the non-SEA State 
agency under which it was admini^^iored in developing parent-teacher 
confe-^ences and open houses for parents. 

3. Summary 

Parental involvement has changed significantly since the passage of 
P.L. 94-142, as a direct result of the requirement that parents be informed 
of their right to participate in educational decisions affecting their 
children. The incorporation of this requirement into State statute and 
regulations and monitoring of compliance were both credited by staff at the 
case study facilities as having major impacts on the general increase in 
parental involvement they had observed since 1975. Facilities were responsive 
to SEA requirements and procedures to ensure that parents are informed of and 
involved in decisions regarding their child's educational program, and 
facility efforts sometimes built on the information and training provided to 
parents by the SEA. However, even though facility contact with parents has 
increased and has been routinized through the lEP process, separate facilities 
also reported low average participation by parents in activities that go 
beyond those requirements. It was also reported that parental involvement was 
often highly variable, both across individuals based upon their own capacity 
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and interest and for a given parent, across stages in the chi :'s educational 
career. 

Even so, some facilities have expanded and added specific activities to 
broaden the Information provided to parents about their child's placement and 
program, to provide training and support to parents, and to involve parents 
in other activities at the facility. Facility leadership and the deepening 
impact of State requirements for parent participation were the most often 
mentioned factors in the development of activities for parents, beyond 
notification of and invitation to lEP meetings. 
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V. SUMMARY OF FACTORS AFFECTING EDUCATIOrJAL PRACTICE AT 
SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 



The integrated survey/case; study effort undertaken in the Study of 
Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth In Day and 
Residential Facilities had two major goals. One goal was to identify and 
describe the most important ways in which separ&te facilities providing 
educational and other services to students with handicaps had changed in the 
years since the Implementation of the Education for All Handicapped Act of 
1975. This goal is addressed in the analysis of the survey data provided by 
the Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 with a large nationally 
representative sample of separate facilities, but the case study effort 
provides a more detailed exajnination of a number of important changes in 
facility educational practice. The second goal of the study was to determine 
the most important factors affecting the changes reported by separate 
facilities, particularly factors related to the procedures put in place by the 
State educational agencies to improve programs at those facilities. This goal 
was primarily addressed by the case study effort. 

The chapters in Part Two of this volume described SEA procedures 
(standards, monitoring, funding, technical assistance and training, and 
program development and dissemination) in eight States, and concluded with 
some hypotheses about how the variation in these procedures across the States 
might be related to the influence SEAs have had on changes at separate 
facilities serving students with mental retardation or multiple handicaps, 
emotional disturbance, or sensory impairments. Part Three has examined 
several critical areas of facility educational programming in terms v the 
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current practice in each area, changes in practice, and factors reported by 
the facility leadership and staff to have had an iipact on changes. This 
SUW..7 chapter briefly reviews the wjor changes that were reported in each 
area of facility practice, suMurizes fje factors associated with these 
changes, and exaaines variation in the impact of SEA procedures across both 
States and facility operators. 



A. MAJOR CHANGES REPORTED IN FACILITY PRACTICES 

This study examined changes in facility practice in three main areas: 



0 Progr'^ and methods of instruction, including planning to 
prepare students for and support them during transition from 
the separate facility either to their next educational 
placement or to coMunity and vocational adult life, 
vocational and life skills training, integration of therapy 
and/or related services into the educational setting, and 
program evaluation 

0 Staffing, including the numbers and types of staff employed, 
staff development activities, and staff evaluation practices 

0 Opportunities for students to interact with nonhandi capped 
peers and to become involved in the local community where they 
live or attend school and for parents to become more broadly 
involved in their children's education and in support and 
other activities provided by the facility their children 
attend 



Not all areas have seen the same degree of change during the years; since the 
passage of P.L. 94-142, and change has been affected by different factors. 



1. Programs and Methods of Instruction 

The most frequently mentioned changes in the area of transition planning 
and programming were the development of more formal plans, associated with 
State requirements for such plans, SEA technical assistance and training in 
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their preparation, and an increased recognition of the need for such plans as 
students irove between educational placeients and Into the adult world. 

The most frequently mentioned change In educational programs at the 
separate facilities Included In the case study was an Increased emphasis on 
vocational and community living preparation and training. These changes were 
most often associated with changes in the characteristics of the student 
population and their needs, with information and training provided by the 
State special education staff or resource/iiaterlals centers supported by the 
SEA, and with special funds available to support new or innovative proyrams 
in this area. 

Of particular interest, although mentioned by only a few facilities, are 
innovative programs providing studen'^s with '•real wr^^^ experiences in 
vocational and residential settings, through trial emplov'wnt and Independent 
living arrangements. Facilities* leadership and initiative and State 
financial support and technical assistance were the factors most often 
associated with these innovations, which were most often in place at State- 
operated residential facilities. 

The factor most often associated with the other major change in 
instructional practice, the Increased use of psychological, physical and 
occupational therapy and other related services in the educational setting, 
was the Increase in severity of Impairment and prevalence of multiple 
handicapping conditions among the students at separate facilities. 

2. Staffing 

There have been substantial changes in the quality of instructional staff 
since 1976, in terms of appropriateness of training and prevalence of 
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certification anong staff at separate facilities. A »ajor factor influencing 
these changes was reported to be State certification standards. Availability 
of SEA provided or supported technical assistance and training was also 
credited with inproveiients in the quality and credentials of staff. 

Separate facilities reported changes in the types of ins'.v^ctional and 
related services personnel eiployed, including nore staff trained and 
certified to teach nultihandicapped and severely impaired students, vocational 
teachers and transition training staff, nurses and ledical staff, occupational 
and physical therapists, social workers and psychologists, and ad«inistrative 
staff for new programs or cutreach efforts. These changes were primarily 
attributed to changes in student characteristics, particularly in the severity 
of impairment, and changes in programming such as increased emphasis on life 
skills and vocational preparation, transition programs, and integrated 
treatment and educational approaches. However, recruitment and retention of 
qualified staff continue to be problems facing substantia numbers of separate 
facilities, as they respond to changing student needs. 

The principal changes in the staff development opportunities available 
at the separate facilities included a shift in the focus oV sta. development 
topics from compliance issues to instructional approaches, a larger number of 
opportunities, and a closer relationship of staff development to identified 
student and staff needs. While the change in topics was most often associated 
with changes in the needs of the student population, SEA-provided or supported 
sources of technical assistance and information dissemination were noted by 
about half the facilities as a factor associated with the increase in staff 
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developMnt opportunities and for their focus on topics aore closely 
associated with student and staff needs. 

Staff evaluation activities were not reported to have changed 
substantially by lost facilities. 

3. Opportunities for Student Interaction and Paren tal Involveaent 

Although current levels of student Interaction with nonhandl capped peers, 
either as part of Instructional programs or during nonlnstructlonal 
activities, are generally fairly low, substant1«'\1 proportions of separate 
facilities, particularly public facilities, reported that students now have 
more opportunities for such Interaction than In the r^st. A variety of 
factors were associated with these changes. Including funding for field trips 
and for appropriate educational programs In local public schools In which 
students from separate facilities could participate, disseninetion by the SEA 
of models for community involvement, and Increases in societal Mi staff 
expectations for fuller participation by handicapped persons in community 
life. 

Parental involvement in the planning of their children's educational 
programs and services had changed significantly since the passage of 
P.L. 94-142 and its requirement that parents of students with handicaps be 
informed of and involved in the development and revisions of Individualized 
Educational Plans (lEPs). This requirement, Incorporated into State 
standards, was frequently mentioned as a factor in the Increased invoU 'ment 
of parents reported by the case study facilities. However, parents' 
participation in other activities provided by t. e fac111t1«f5, incliiding 
support and intormation programs, was generally only moderate at most. 
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Facilities had increased their activities involving parents, partly as a 
continued response to the EHA requirements and also as an expression of the 
cownitment of facility staff to work with parents in aeeting both student and 
family needs. 

B. VARIATION IN THE EFFECT OF SEA PROCEDURES ON FACILIH PRACTICE 

Based on information provided during the case studies, public facilities, 
whether operated by State or local agencies, were more likely than private 
farilities to report the effect of SEA standards in changes in facility 
practice, while the differences in the impact of funding and monitoring across 
the types of facilities were relatively minor. Separate facilities operated 
by local or regional public agencies gave more credit to SEA-provided or 
funded technical assistance and information dissemination for changes in their 
programs than did either State-operated or private facilities. This confirms 
the reports by SEA staff that, because SEA conferences, workshops, and 
resource/materials centers are generally geared toward local district special 
education programs, facility staff at St^te and private separate facilities 
are not as likely to attend and/or to gain new information or skills from such 
activities, even though they are routinely invited to participate. 

The effect of standards was fairly consistent across the eight States, 
although they are roost frequently mentioned in Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina. Facilities in Ohio and Illinois also 
frequently mentioned monitoring as having an effect on changes in educational 
practice. A review of procedures, however, does not reveal any consistent 
approaches to monitoring across these States. Both Ohio and Illinois appear 
to provide more technical assistance during follow up to monitoring than other 
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states, while Connecticut and Florida both nake use of separate units within 
the SEA special education division for monitoring, although other case study 
states also have such specialization as well. The use of self-evaluation as 
part of the monitoring process may, in the future, prove to be effective in 
facility changes as well, although this procedure is too recent to be 
evaluated in this study. 

Technical assistance, training, program development, and dissemination 
activities of the SEA or of SEA-supported resource/materials ^ ers were most 
often mentioned by the facilities in Ohio than in any other State as having 
wide ranging effects on facility practice. There was a wide gap between Ohio 
and the other case study States in the number of ways in which such SEA 
procedures influenced separate facilities. The most obvious difference 
between Ohio's technical assistance and dissemination system and those of the 
other States is its close link to program monitoring and the focus of 
monitoring on providing technical assistance for program improvement as well 
as for procedural compliance.^ Ohio also allocates a large proportion of its 
EHA-B set-aside funds for the SERRC system of centers, although other States 
also do so. 

C. SUMMARY OF FACTORS AFFECTING FACILITY CHANGE 

Many changes in facility educational practice are directly related to 
changes in the number and characteristics of the students served at those 
facilities, in particular to the increases in severity of impairment and 
prevalence of multiple handicaps* All case study facilities reported that 



^Other States (Louisiana, for example) are in the process of implementing 
similar procedures. 
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changes in staffing patterns or staff development activities reflected changes 
in the student population, as did many changes in the content of programs and 
the instructional approaches used. Facility leadership and facility staff 
have responded to their observations about the changing needs of their 
students with in-service training and program development designed to meet 
those needs. A small number of directors, generally of State-operated and 
private, facilities, also mentioned the importance of facility participation 
in outside accreditation organizations and professional associations in 
keeping themseUas and their staff abreast of the most up-to-date methods and 
approaches for educating handicapped students, particularly those with severe, 
multiple, and/or low-incidence handicaps. 

The procedures implemented by State educational agencies are also 
frequently influential in the changes at separate facilities. Implementation 
of SEA standards are mentioned by almost all case study facilities as having 
an effect on changes in one or more areas of facility practice, particularly 
in staff certification, in-service training, activities to involve parents in 
educational plans and programming, and in transition activities. However, 
monitoring activities apart from the effect of the standards themselves, were 
not often noted by facilities as influential in change. This reinforces the 
observation that most monitoring procedures focus on compliance with Fcueral 
and State standards and not on issues of program content or instructional 
approach." Funding was another SEA procedure which was not frequently 
mentioned as e factor in changes in facility educational practices directly. 

%nitoring of placement decisions made by LEAs does in effect look at 
program content and approach in relation to individual student needs, but 
separate facilities are not responsible for placement :!ecisions. 
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Funding levels were generally considered an important parameter *1thin which 
all facilities must operate, but specific funding initiatives were not often 
cited as producing changes in facility practice. The effect of funding was 
most probably felt indirectly through changes in student population associated 
with any incentives or disincentives funding has for placement decisions in 
a given State. 

The State special education system for the delivery of technical 
assistance, training, program development, and information dissemination woS 
a frequently mentioned factor in one or a.vre changes at almost all of the 
twenty-four case study facilities. Most frequently affected were changes in 
staff development activities, although these procedures also influenced 
facility program development activities (including transition) in almost half 
the facilities, and changes in program evaluation in one-third. 

With the federal mandate given by P.L. 94-142, States have taken on an 
increasing role in the oversight and support of special education programs in 
separate facilities, particularly those in State-operated facilities. The 
procedures States use to exercise their role have been effective to some 
degree in influcrxing changes in educational practices at separate facilities 
of all types since 1975. However, it should be noted that the leadership and 
staff of these facilities also frequently mentioned other factors with as 
great, or sometimes greater, effect on these changes. Such factors include 
changes in the number, handicapping conditions, and severity of impairment of 
students, and chances in state-of-the-art practice that are communicated 
through peer relationships and organizational affiliations and translated into 
practice through the initiative of facility administrators and staff. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX I I I. A 
DATA USED IN SELECTION OF STATES FOR CASE STUDY 



The following analyses' were performed to provide a list of potential 
States for case study: 



1. Examination of States in terms of current (1983-84) use 
of separate facilities for all handicarped students 
(Table III.A.l) 

2. Examination of States in terms of change (1976-77 to 
1983-84) in use of separate facilities for all handicapped 
students, in number of students (Table I I I. A. 2) and in 
percent of handicapped students (Table I I I. A. 3) 

3. Examination of States in terms of 1984-85 use of separate 
day facilities for mentally retarded/multiply handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed, or sensory impaired students, for day 
facilities (Table III.A.4) and for residential facilities 
(Table I II. A. 5). The three handicap groupings used in this 
analysis were selected based on prior analyses of placement 
data (see Tables III.A.6 and III.A.7) which identified 
children with these handicaps as the most likely. In 
general, to be served in separate facilities 



A. ANALYSES OF STATE USE OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 

The first two setr of placement analyses examined the extent to which 
States served handicapped children in settings other than the regular school 
environment (i.e., in separate schools and other environments) duri..g the 
1983-84 school year and the extent to which State placement patterns had 
changed from 1976-77 to 1983-84. 

The 1984-85 placement data reported by the States to OSEP in the Annual 
Data Repc'^ts, unlike that provided by the States for prior school years, 



'All analyses included data on the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
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required that States provide counts of the numbers of students served in 
specific types cff day and residential facilities. The proportion of students 
with each of three categories of handicapping conditions (those widely served 
in separate facilities generally), by type of facility, was calculated for 
each State. The number of students served in private and public placements 
were combined to calcjlate these proportions, based on preliminary data 
available at the time these analyses were conducted. Subsequently, some 
State-specific data reports v^-ere amended. 

B. ANALYSIS BY HANDICAP GROUP OF PLACE>«ENT PAHERHS IN SEPARATE FACILITIES 
The patterns of placement in separate public and private day and 
residential facilities were based on preliminary 1984-85 data as well, and the 
proportion of students served in separate facilities, by handicapping 
condition, were calculated for the nation as a whole. 

Because of the relative prevalence of these various handicapping 
conditions among the handicapped children being served in the nation's 
schools, a second analysis (see Table I I I. A. 7) was undertaken in which the 
proportion of students being served in each type of facility was divided by 
the proportion of students with each handicapping condition to ascertain which 
conditions were over- or under-represented among the students being served in 
day and residential facilities. 
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TABLE I I I.A.I 



STUDENTS IN SEPARATE SETTINGS BY AGE GROUPS. 1983-84 
(PERCENT OF TOTAL HANDICAPPED STUDENT POPULATION) 



(aeneral 
Rank 



3-5 Year Olds 



High Arkansas (41X) 

Colorado (34S) 

Nevada (43X) 

New York (55X) 

Rhode Island (67X) 

Utah (39X) 



6-17 Year Olds 



Connecticut (lOX) 

Delaware (17X) 
Dist. of Columbia (20X) 

Illinois ( 9X) 

Maryland (12S) 

New York (13X) 

Virginia ( 9X) 



18-21 Year Olds 



Arkansas (44X) 

Delaware (39X) 
Dist. of Columbia (36. 5X) 

Florida (39X) 

Idaho (81X) 

Illit.ois (39X) 

Maryland (45%) 

Utah (63X) 



Low Alabama 

California 
Hawaii 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 



( 5X) 

( IX) 

( 5X) 

( 3X) 

( 5X) 

( 4X) 

( 2X) 

( 2X) 

( 2X) 

( IX) 

( 3X) 



Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 



( 2%) 
{ IX) 
( IX) 
( 2X) 
( 2X) 
( 2X) 
( IX) 
( 2r) 



Alabama ( sx) 

Alaska ( 2X) 

California ( 3X) 

Michigan (lox) 

Mississippi ( 4X) 

Montana ( 6X) 

New Hampshire ( 9X) 

Wyoming ( 7%) 



U.S. Ave' age 



39.8% 



5.3X 



21. 7X 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1985. 
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TABLE III.A.2 



CHANGE IN STUDENTS IN SEPARATE SETTING BY AGE GROUP 
1976-77 to 1983-84 



fieneral 
Position 



Large 
Increase 



3-5 Year Olds 



Arkansas 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 
Maryland 
New York 



11.412) 
11.623) 
11.768) 
(1.424) 
(2.182) 
(1.057) 
(1.569) 
(8,325) 



6-17 Year Olds 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

New York 



(1.952) 
(850) 

(3,418) 

(1.655) 
(735) 

(5,723) 
(18,324) 



18-21 Year Olds 



Florida 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 



(1,289) 
(4,40^) 
(2,289) 
(i.497) 
(4,550) 
(i.263) 
(2,627) 
(2,855) 



Large Kentucky (-1,659) 

Decrease Massachusetts (-649) 

Michigan (-559) 

Obio (-550) 

Pennsylvania (-1,460) 

South Carolina (-565) 

Wisconsin (-505) 



California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Tennessee 

Texas 



(-9,549) 
(-6,435) 
(-3,895) 
(-5,958) 

(-16,180) 
(-5,800) 
(-4,357) 
(-7,285) 

(-14,026) 
(-3,771) 
(-4,073) 



California (-132) 

Iowa (-267) 

Kentucky (-532) 

Michigan (-2,171) 

New Jersey (-432) 
North Carolina (-273) 

Wisconsin (-432) 



U.S. Total 



18,387 



-69,414 



27.735 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1985. 



TABLE III.A.3 



1976-77 TO 1983-84 CHANGE IN NUMBER OF HANOICAPPEO STUDENTS 
IN SEPARATE SETTINGS PER 10,000 AGE GROUP MEMBERS IN 1984 



General 
Position 



3-5 Year Olds 



Large Alaska (107) 

Increase Arkansas (141) 

Maryland (110) 

Nevada (108) 

New York (135) 

Rhode Island (184) 

Vermont (75) 

Washington (74) 



6-17 rear Olds 



Connecticut (36) 

Delaware (79) 

Florida (20) 

Indiana (16) 

Maryland (75) 

Montana (18) 

New York (59) 



18-21 Year Olds 



Arkansas (40) 

Connecticut (38) 

Idaho (66) 

Illinois (54) 

Maryland (70) 

Massachusetts (34) 

New York (37) 

Ohio (43) 



o 

•«4 



Large Dist. of Col. (-75) 

Decrease Hawaii (-44) 

Kentucky (-105) 

Massachusetts (-36) 

South Carolina (-41.5) 

Wisconsin (-27) 

Wyoming (-34) 



Arkansas (-54) 

Colorado (-115) 

Massachusetts (-165) 

Minnesota (-57) 

Missouri (-82) 

New Jersey (-106) 

South Dakota (-56) 

West Virginia (-51) 



Iowa (-14) 

Kentucky (20) 

Michigan (-33) 

New Jersey (-9) 
North Carolina (-6) 

Vermont (-16) 

Wisconsin (-12) 



U.S. Average 20.1 -16.3 16.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1985. 
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TABLE III.A.4 



PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DAY FACILITIES 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 



O 
00 



ERLC 



Mentally Rptarded 
Multl -handicapped 



Hard of Hearing S Deaf 
Visually Handicapped 
Oeaf*B11nd 



Emotionally Disturbed 



State 


NtMnber 


Percent 


Rank 


Number 


ppr rpnf 


Rank 


nuiiiuci 






Aver^ye 

KdnK 


Iowa 


0 


0.00 


1 


0 


0 00 


2 


n 


n nn 


9 


i 


Nebraska 


13 


0.14 


3 


2 


0 20 




n 

u 


n nn 


C 


J 


New Mexico 


65 


1.39 


5 


2 


0 30 


4 


1<% 


n 


D 


c 
0 


Alabama 


10 


0.03 


2 


8 


0 77 




/ *l 


1 A<\ 


1 n 


7 
/ 


Washington 


454 


3.15 


12 


40 




12 


o 
o 


n 90 


-> 


n 


Wisconsin 


708 


4.27 


18 


33 


1 61 

A . VA 


1 


uo 


n ift 


0 


1 9 


Idaho 


26 


0.84 


4 


8 


1 10 

A . All 


11 
1 1 




A Al 


9A 


1 1 


South Carolina 


1,587 


5.44 


21 






Q 
O 


IDD 


1 77 




ii 


Texas 


U931 


3.27 


14 


335 
J -J 


2 67 


1ft 
ID 


Qi 


9 «i7 


1 C 
it> 


1 c 

it) 


Michigan 


U219 


3.34 


15 


19 


0 40 






f\ <\9 
0. Oc 


9i; 


1 c 


Massachusetts 


1»480 


2.86 


10 


129 


7 7R 


1 7 


ftft7 
OD/ 


9 flic 


on 


16 


West Virginia 


819 


6.06 


23 






7 
/ 


ft<\ 


9 


1 Q 
to 


1 a 


Montana 


144 


6.23 


25 


11 

A A 


2 01 


t H 


99 


9 Al 


1 9 


1 / 


Arizona 


374 


3 17 


13 








QQ 


1 nc 




18 


South Dakota 


131 


3.85 


17 


12 


3.24 


22 


19 


2.65 


17 

A / 


IQ 

I 7 


Cdl ifornla 


462 


1.40 


6 


38 


0.42 


6 


1,836 


20.27 


45 


19 


Colorado 


1,156 


13.62 


35 


47 


2.80 


18 


40 


0.35 


4 


19 


Kansas 


518 


6.98 


28 


38 


3.13 


21 


45 


0.75 


8 


19 


Hawaii 


101 


5.09 


20 


41 


8.51 


32 


3 


0.47 


7 


20 


North Carolina 


2,329 


5.50 


22 


81 


2.30 


15 


382 


3.94 


22 


20 


Wyoming 


99 


7.33 


29 


2 


0.70 


9 


39 


3.39 


21 


20 


Georgia 


764 


2.06 


9 


367 


11.81 


39 


759 


2.41 


13 


20 


Oklahoma 


280 


1.47 


7 


150 


9.65 


35 


38 


2.76 


19 


20 


Alaska 


54 


6.92 


27 


9 


3.30 


23 


9 


2.42 


14 


21 


Mississippi 


558 


3.08 


11 


117 


10.58 


38 


31 


4.91 


25 


25 


Vermont 


109 


3.51 


16 


14 


5.09 


25 


50 


9.24 


33 


25 


Nevada 


462 


27.73 


46 


0 


0.00 


2 


100 


7.27 


29 


26 


Maine 


708 


8.69 


30 


28 


3.08 


20 


500 


8.85 


31 


27 


Kentucky 


1,600 


4.90 


19 


165 


5.22 


26 


581 


17.90 


44 


30 
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TABLE III.A.4 (continued) 



Mentally Retarded 
Multi -handicapped 



Hard of Hearing S Deaf 
Visually Handicapped 
Oeaf-Blind 



State 


Number 




Rank 


nuiiiQcr 


Ohio 


967 


1.53 


8 

\j 




Indiana 


3,550 


13.17 


34 




Missouri 


2,888 


10.67 


33 




Tennessee 


2,416 


9.26 


31 




Virginia 


1,851 


9 49 




Q7 


Arkansas 


1,400 


6.12 


24 


to/ 


Oregon 


956 


17.73 






North Dakota 


123 


6 81 


26 

LA* 


inft 

iUO 


New Hampshire 


263 


17 64 




4Q 


Louisiana 


4,178 


23 56 




A JO 


Utah 


1,?)15 


29 04 


4ft 

HO 




Delaware 


678 


26 56 




ui 


Illinois 


6,992 


20 12 


47 


')44 


h «nnesota 


3,209 


IS 67 




AAA 


Connecticut 


1,259 


Ifi fi? 


40 




Florida 


7 S?? 

/ , 'JCC 


9A n? 


•1/ 


730 


Rhode Island 


259 


18.89 


41 


145 


Pennsylvania 


7,215 


17.99 


39 


1,517 


New Jersey 


4,946 


25.22 


44 


637 


New York 


14,329 


31.50 


49 


2,154 


Maryland 


5,976 


51.66 


51 


373 


District of 


586 


32.34 


50 


34 


Columbia 








50 Stotes & DC 


91,339 


9.61 




10,920 



Emotionany Disturbed 



Percent 


Rank 


Niifnhpr 




Kanic 


6.80 


30 


3 138 


47 fi7 


31 


4.64 


24 


388 


ft 




7.90 


31 


777 


S ft? 
9.0/ 


97 
CI 


10.33 


37 


184 
10*7 






2.96 


19 


1,970 


17 90 


41 


9.74 


36 


128 


1^ 44 


•11 


6.79 


29 


350 


17 4Q 


1ft 
JO 


38.43 


50 


29 


7 4ft 




9.42 


34 


181 


17 ^: 


J/ 


5.61 


27 


744 


14 17 




38.35 


49 


44S 




1 ft 

10 


19.06 


43 


776 


ft QQ 
O.J J 


9Q 
^0 


5.87 


28 


8 417 


91 (%0 
.311 


k1 
«♦/ 


15.17 


41 


1 707 


13 .30 




27.24 


48 


1,524 


9.87 


35 


17.68 


4? 


7 ^44 


Q 7A 


Oil 


45.89 


51 


140 


11.08 


36 


22.19 


45 


4,670 


22.83 


46 


21.06 


44 


4,233 


23 65 


48 


25.20 


47 


7,748 


14.38 


40 


12.63 


40 


1,830 


40.23 


50 


24.11 


46 


251 


29.81 


49 


12.30 




49,983 


9.97 





SOr.RCE: Preliminary 1984-85 placement data reported by the States to OSEP in 
the Annual Data Reports. 
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TABLE 1 1 1. A. 5 



State 



*^'^^West Virginia 
Washington 



ERIC 



Vermont 

Colorado 

Wyoming 



PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 



Mentally Retarded 
Multl-handicapped 



Hard of Hearing a Deaf 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf -Blind 



Alabama 

California 

Nevada 

Utah 

Texas 

Massachusetts 

North Dakota 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Alaska 

Del aware 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Arizona 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

South Carolina 
Vi] inois 
New Jersey 
Arkansc-; 
Florida 
Nebraska 



Number Percent Rank Number Percent • Rank 



Emotionetly Disturbed 
Number Percent Rank 



0 


0.00 


1 


0 


0 00 


2 


? 

L 


n 1 R 


1 
1 


3 


0.05 


2 


4 


0 27 


A 




n 


9 
C 


327 


0.55 


5 
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4 92 


12 


1 A^ 




A 
*l 


375 


0-72 


9 


34 


0 73 


fi 

\J 


ecu 


n 71 


Q 
O 


12 


0.66 


6 


n 


Q 00 


9 

L. 


£ 
D 


1 R/1 


1 c 


220 


0.67 


7 




1 Od 


7 
/ 


00 


9 ni 


1 O 


162 


0.79 


11 


187 




1Q 


Ifl 

JO 


n ic; 

U. jD 


3 


301 


0.75 


10 


411 


fi 01 


17 
X / 




u • Oh 


0 


4 


0.51 


3 


1 


0 37 


c; 


1 1\ 

lO 


A in 


JU 


21 


0.82 


i2 


14 


A 3fi 


1 n 


fl7 
Of 


9 90 


ot\ 
cU 


352 


0.97 


13 


208 


4.41 


11 


897 


3 20 




283 


1.05 


14 


373 


13.89 


31 


94 


0.71 


7 


511 


1.38 


18 


359 


11.55 


27 


316 


1.00 


9 


61 


0.52 


4 


318 


14.30 


32 


268 


2.85 


23 


327 


1.97 


23 


299 


14.62 


33 


91 


0.51 


5 


44 


2,22 


24 


0 


0.00 


2 


49 


7.69 


37 


176 


1.12 


16 


278 


18.82 


37 


110 


1.38 


14 


698 


2.39 


28 


245 


12.96 


30 


102 


1.09 


10 


964 


2.77 


34 


436 


7.44 


21 


697 


1.95 


16 


1,470 


7.49 


47 


91 


3.01 


8 


350 


1.96 


17 


429 


1.88 


21 


184 


10.74 


25 


32 


3.86 


27 


595 


2.22 


26 


707 


17.12 


36 


300 


1.15 


11 


333 


3.54 


37 


100 


9.90 


24 


49 


1.24 


13 


146 


1.08 


15 


253 


29.18 


47 


29 


1.1 


12 


399 


2.77 


33 


277 


9.08 


23 


91 


2.32 


21 


22 


0.71 


8 


55 


20.00 


38 


35 


6.47 


33 


217 


2.56 


30 


187 


11.16 


26 


334 


2.94 


24 


121 


8.96 


48 


10 


3.50 


9 


46 


4.00 


28 



Average 
Rank 



1 
3 
7 
8 
8 
11 

11 
11 

13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 

zr 

27 
28 



TABLE in.A.5 (continued) 



Pentally Retarded 



State 


Number 


Percent 


Rank 


New Mexico 


87 


1.86 


20 


New York 


1,591 


3.50 


36 


Rhode Island 


90 


6.56 


43 


Tennessee 


418 


1.60 


19 


New Hampshire 


75 


9 . UJ 




Indiana 


518 


1.92 


22 


Maine 


215 


2.64 


32 


Montana 


29 


1.25 


17 


District of 


46 


2.54 


29 


Columbia 


8,471 




Ohio 


13.36 


49 


North Carolina 


971 


2.29 


27 


Oregon 


307 


5.69 


41 


Connecticut 


462 


6.90 


45 


Virginia 


838 


4.30 


38 


Louisiana 


1,202 


6.78 


44 


Kansas 


436 


5.88 


42 


UK lanoina 


1,019 


5.34 


40 


Idaho 


80 


2.58 


31 


Mississippi 


402 


2.22 


25 


Maryland 


403 


3.48 


35 


South Dakota 


i.42 


7.10 


45 


50 Stat;:s & DC 


26,475 


2.79 





Hard of Hearing S Deaf 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf -Blind 

Number Percent Rank 



?39 
509 

17 
484 

31 
555 

57 
114 

11 

273 
801 
289 

89 
398 
641 
316 
328 
178 
383 
638 

62 

12,095 



Emotionally Disturbed 
Number Percent Rank 



"^C AC 


4 A 

49 


66 


2.00 


18 


5.95 


15 


4 56 


8 46 




5.38 


13 


91 


7.21 


36 


1 C Q7 


34 


320 


8.15 


39 




16 


119 


7.94 


38 




43 


185 


4.27 


29 




18 


521 


9.23 


44 




OA 

39 


78 


8.53 


42 


7 OA 


o o 

22 


151 


17.93 


48 


7 no 
/.UJ 


OA 

20 


338 


4.59 


31 


OO 7C 


42 


541 


5,58 


32 


1 1 CO 


OA 

28 


197 


7.03 


35 




14 


1,476 


9.56 


46 


12.16 


29 


915 


8.32 


do 


26.45 


46 


122 


2^35 


?2 




ID 


211 


3.53 


26 


21.09 


40 


92 


6.68 


34 


24.42 


44 


60 


8.75 


43 


34.63 


48 


59 


9.34 


45 


21.61 


41 


458 


10.07 


47 


16.76 


35 


143 


19.97 


49 


13.62 




15,356 


3.06 





Average 
Rank 

29 
31 
31 
31 

31 . 

31 

31 

33 

33 

33 
34 
35 
35 
36 
37 
38 
38 
39 
39 
41 
43 



SOURCE: Preliminary 1984-85 placement data reported by the States to OSEP in 
the Annual Data Reports. 
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TABLE in.A.6 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS BY TYPE OF SEPARATE FACILITY 

1984-85 SCHOOL YEAR 





Public 
Separate 

Day 
Facility 


Private 
Separate 

Day 
Facility 


Public 
Residential 
Facility 


Private • 
Residential 
Facil itv 




(#) 


(t) 


(«) 


(t) 


(#) ■ 




(#)• 


(X) 


Learning Disabled 


20,241 


14 


14,205 


16 


555 


1 


1,032 


6 


Speech or Language Impaired 


10,870 


7 


27,715 


31 


313 


1 


293 


2 


Mentally Retarded 


57,295 


38 


14,555 


16 


17,689 


4: 


2,694 


16 


Emotionally Disturbed 


32,008 


21 


17,975 


20 


6,337 


15 


9,019 


54 


Hard of Hearing/Deaf 


5,113 


3 


3,262 


4 


7,577 


18 


/64 


5 


Muitihandi capped 


12,570 


8 


6,919 


8 


4,354 


11 


1,738 


10 


Orthopedir.ally Impaired 


6,712 


4 


2,803 


3 


416 


1 


369 


2 


Other Health Impaired 


2,907 


2 


1,420 


2 


531 


1 


411 


2 


Visually Handicapped 


1,143 


1 


922 


1 


2,743 


7 


289 


2 


Oeaf-Blind 


430 


0 


109 


0 


640 


2 


82 


0 


All Conditions 


149,r46 


100 


89,9bl 


100 


41,182 


100 


16,717 


100 



TABLE III.A.7 



PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 3-21 YEARS 01 D, 
BY TYPE OF SEPARATE FACILITY 
AND HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

1984 SCHOOL YEAR 



Handicapping 
Condition 



X in 
Facil ity 



i in 
Child Count 



Public Separate Day Facilities (149.546) 

38 



Mental 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 

Learning 
Disability 

Multiple 
Handicaps 

Speech 
Impaired 



21 
14 
8 
7 



Private Separate Day Facilities (89.951) 



Speech 
Impaired 

Emotional 
Disturbance 

Learning 
Disability 

Mental 
Retardation 



31 
20 
16 
16 



16 
9 

42 
2 

26 



26 
9 

16 



Index of 
Representation 



2.4 
2.3 

.3 
4.0 

.3 



1.2 
2.2 
.4 
1.0 
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TABLE III.A.7 (continued) 



Handicapping TTn Tin Index of 

Condition Facility Child Count Representation 

Public Residential Facilities (41.182) 

Mental 

Retardation 43 16 2.7 
Hard of Hearing 

and Deaf is z 9.0 



Emotional 

Disturbance 15 9 



1.7 



Multiple 

Handicaps n 2 5.5 
Visual 

Impairment 7 j 7 q 

P. /ate Residential Facility (16.717) 
Emotional 

Disturbance 54 9 g q 

Mental 

Retardation 16 I6 1.0 

Multiple 

Handicaps 10 2 5.0 

Learning 

Disability 6 42 .1 



SOURCE: Preliminary 1984-85 placement data reported by the States to OSEP in 
the Annual Data Reports. 

NOTE: Total Count of Students » 4,315,094. 

Lnllf. °^ indicates equal representation of the group in separate 
facilities as in the handicapped population as a whole, a value greater than 

r^Llll °^ ^roup in separate facilities 

compa»-ed to the total population and a value less than 1.0 indicates 
underrepresentation of this group in separate facilities. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX II 
STATE SITE VISIT PROTOCOL OUTLINE AND PPOCEDURES 



The State site visit protocol contained a guide for review of State 
documents and discussions with State educational agency staff and staff of 
other State agencies. It also contained instructions regarding activities 
each site analyst was to complete preparatory to the site visit, during the 
site visit, and after the site visit. Appended to the protocol wert sample 
letters and other materials sent to State directors and liaison staff prior 
to the site visit. 

Overview of Topic Guide 

The following topic areas were covered in the guide: 

- State economic and political context 

- Legislative and court action affecting sep^^rate facilities 

- Role of other State agencies in special education 

- Use of separate facilities 

- Structure and funding of SEA 

- SEA procedures: Allocation of funds 

- Long-range planning and evaluation 

- Interaction with LEAs/IEUs 

- Interaction with State-operated programs 

- Interaction with private facilities 

- SEA goals for improvement of education in separate facilities 

- SEA procedures: Program/curriculum development 

- SEA procedures: Staff certif ication/standaro^ 
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• SEA procedures: Personnel developMent 

- SEA procfedures: In-service training 

• SEA procedures; Technical assistance 

- SEA procedures: 01sse«1nat1on/co««in1cat1on 

- SEA procedures: Monitoring 

- SEA procedures: Facility standards and approval process 

- Factors affecting ImpleMentatlon of SE^, procedures In separate 
facilities 

Most topics had two sets of pages: (1) a page which outlined the 
specific topics to be addressed under each general topic and a colum In which 
to note the document source(s) and/or Individual (s) fro« which specific 
Information was obtained, and (2) a facing page with suggested probes to be 
used during the discussion. As nc I below, the site analyst was required to 
select the appropriate topics for a particular Individual respondent, 
depending upon the Individual's position and experience within the SEA (or 
other agency). 

ilte Analyst Activities Preparatory to Site Visit 

In the most cases the site analyst had the following materials for review 
prior to the site visit: 

- Annual plans submitted to the U.S. Department of Education in 
application for 94-142 funds 

- State statutes and/or regulations pertaining to special 
education 

- Monitoring forms (and sometimes procedures manuals) 

- Organizational charts for the special education division (and 
sometimes the Department of Education). 
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Miscellaneous other background Materials, when available, were also reviewed. 

Prior to the site visit the analyst used the topic guide to identify 
pertinent sections of the documents and made notes regarding State-specific 
organizational structures, procedures, changes, or events to be probed. The 
analyst also reviewed the organizational chart(s) to identify any potential 
respondents who may not have been scheduled. 

Site Analyst Activities During the Site Visit 

Generally, the first morning of the site visit was spent witn the 
designated liaison staff person in the division or office of special education 
within the SEA. The analyst generally reviewed the following with the 
liaison, in addition to any other substantive issues: 

- Schedule for visit (confirming times and locations of 
interviews, specific topics for each respondent) 

- Procedures used to schedule interviews with additional staff 

- Procedures used to ob ain additional documents identified 
during interviews 

- Plans to distribute site report for review and correction by 
SEA staff 

- General SEA and special education division organizational 
structure and responsibilities 

- Basic facts about the special education delivery system in 
the State (particularly the involvement of other State 
agencies and intermediate education units) 

All interview notes were recorded in notebooks, and each evening of the 
site visit, the analyst was to review the day's notes, annotating them as 
necessary to ensure legibility and completeness and to iaentify outstanding 
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issues. At that tiiee, the next day's agenda was also reviewed to ei. jre that 
the analyst had identified all the relevant questions for each respondent. 

The analyst generally conducted a brief exit interview with the liaison 
to discuss follow-up activities and to express appreciation for their 
assistance on the project. 

Site Analyst Activities kftmr the SUe vu<t 

As soon as possible after the site visit, the analyst: 

- Sent thank -you letters to each respondent 

- Transcribed all notes, as close as possible to verbatia 

- Prepared a list of docuaents to be requested fro« the liaison, 
if not done as part of the exit interview 

The analyst then prepared the site report following the protocol outline. 
Once the report was reviewed by project staff, it was sent to the State 
liaison for review. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX IILC 
FACiLITY SITE VISIT PROTOCOL OUTLINE AND PROCEDURES 



This appendix includes an abbreviated version of the facility site visit 
protocol, including th3 follo««;ng iteas: ^ 

0 The outline of the protocol 

0 An introduction to the protocol which Includes an overview of 
the study and general Instructions for the site analyst 

0 Two cards developed to assist respondents in understanding the 
purpose of the study and to aid In fonwUtlng responses to 
specific questions 
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PROTOCOL OUTLINE 



Facility Characteristics 

A. Administrative Characteristics and Funding 

B. Progra« Offerings 

C. Student Population 

D. Staffing Patterns 

Facility Experience with SEA Procedures 

A. Relationship with SEA 

B. SEA Funding Procedures 

C. Educational Standards 

D. SEA Co^>1iance Monitoring 

E. Technical Assistance and Training 

F. Prograa Oevelopient and Dfsseaination 

Relationship with LEAs, lEUs, and Other State Agencies 

A. Local Education Auncies 

B. lEys 

C. Other State Agencies 

lapact of SEA Procedures on Changes in Facility Practice 

A. Staffing Patterns 

F. Staff Oevelopsent 

C. Staff Evaluation 

D. Prograa Evaluation 

E. Adoption of New Methods and Programs 

F. StLdent Transition 

6. Student Interaction with Hon- Handicapped Peers 

H. Parental Involveaent 

SEA Interviews 

A. Changes in Facility- 

B. For«al and Inforaal Relationships with Facility 

C. Effect of SEA Procedures 

D. LEi , lEU, and/or Other State Agency Relationship with Facility 
LEA Interviews 

A. Changes in Facility 

B. Fonwl and Infonal Relationships with Facility 

C. Effect of LEA Procedures 

D. SEA and/or Other State Agency Relationship with Facility 
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VII. Other State Agency Interviews 
A. Changes In Facility 

6. Foraal and Inforaai Relationships with Facility 

C. Effect of Other State Agency Procedures 

0. LEA. iEU and/or SEA Relationship with Facility 
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FACILITY CASE STUDY PROTOCOL OVERVIEW 



Overview 

Each site visit lasted approxinately two days. About one and one-half 
days were spent in discussions with knowledgeable facility staff (e.g., 
principal, education director, in-service coordinator) on topics such as 
staffing patterns, staff development, progran and staff evaluat n, adoption 
of new methods and programs, student transition planning, student interaction 
v-ith non-handicapped peers, and parental involvement. Approximately one-half 
day was spent with State and/or local education agency staff discussing 
changes in policies and procedures that may have specifically affected the 
case study facility. 

Site Analyst Activities Preparatory to Facility Site Visit 
Prior to the site visit, the analyst: 



o Sent a letter to the facility to confirm the site visit dates. 
The confirmation letter also restated the purpose of the 
visit, the topics to be covered, and potential respondents. 

o Requested that t^e facility send information about the school 
and its prcjrams such as an organizational chart, brochures, 
annual reports etc. for review prior to the site visit. 

0 Reviewed the State- level case study notes for the State in 
which the facility was located, the pilot survey questionnaire 
for the facility if applicable, and any background information 
sent by the State or facility. 

0 Rtvifiwed the cise study protocol and tailored the protocol to 
the specific facility and/or State as necessary. 
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Site Analyst Activities Durino the Facility Site Visit 

During the* first morning of the site visit, the analyst reviewed the 
following with the facility administrator: 

0 The site visit schedule. The cinalyst confirmed the names and 
titles of the persons to be interviewed and the topics with 
which each respondent was familiar. 

0 Procedures to be used to schedule visits with individuals not 
identified prior to the site visit 

0 Procedures to be used to obtain any relevant documents 

After the first day of the site visit, the analyst reviewed the discussion 
notes, annotating them as necessary to ensure legibility and completeness and 
to identify outstanding issues. The next day's agenda was then reviewed to 
ensure that the analyst had identified all the relevant questions for each 
respondent. 

The analyst conducted a brief exit interview with the facility 
administrator to summarize the visit, obtain permission to call back after 
the site visit for clarification if necessary, and to express appreciation 
for their assistance on the project. 

Site Analyst Activities After the Facility Site Visit 
Following the site visit, the analyst: 

0 Sent thank-^you letters to each respondent. Copies of the 
letters were sent to MPR for the project files. 

0 Wrote up the site visit notes using the protocol as a guide. 
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